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Extract  from  an  Account  of  the  further  Progress  of 
the  Fever  Institution.  By  Sir  Thomas  Ber- 
nard, Baronet. 

The  last  account,  which  I offered  to  the  public, 
of  the  London  Fever  Institution,  was  extended  to 
May  1807*  The  amount  of  febrile  infection  in  the 
metropolis,  was  then  greatly  reduced,  and  its  nature 
was  mild  ; and  indeed,  during  the  whole  of  the 
year  ending  in  May  1808,  there  was  no  prevalence 
of  epidemic  fever.  The  courts  and  alleys  which 
had  been  noticed  in  the  former  Reports,  as  the  con- 
stant sources  of  typhus,  had  been  thoroughly  clean- 
sed and  purified  ; and  appear,  in  May  1807,^  to  have 
been  entirely  free  from  contagion. 

In  May  and  June  1808,  the  metropolis  was  also 
remarkably  free  from  contagious  fever.  During  the 
whok  of  the  preceding  winter  and  spring^  very  few 
applications  had  been  made  for  admission  into  the 
House  of  Recovery  ; and  the  physicians  of  dispen- 
saries, who  have  great  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  the  diseases  prevalent  among  the  poor, 
had  rarely  been  called  upon  to  treat  contagious  fe- 
vers in  that  period. 

In  the  three  following  months,  however,  in  July 
August,  and  September,  1808,  typhus  fever  was 
extremely  prevalent,  not  only  in  the  habitations  of 

6 poor,  but  among  the  more  opulent,  and  was  of  a 
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malignant  and  fatal  nature.  ^In  those  three  months 
46  patients  were  admitted  into  the  House  of  Reco- 
very ; several  of  them  from  the  houses  of  respect- 
able families;  in  which  this  occurrence"  of  fever 
had  excited  a considerable  degree  of  alarm.  The 
mortality,  which  was  unusually  great,  affords  a la- 
mentable evidence  of  the  fatal  tendency  of  typhus 
fever,  when  neglected  or  mismanaged  in  its  'com- 
mencement. 

Eleven  patients  died  in  the  House  of  Recovery 
this  year.  Two  of  them,  however,  were  cases  of 
boys,  whose  disorder  was  not  typhus  fever, _but  sent 
in  by  mistake,  and  in  an  hopeless  state.  Nine  of 
them  were  cases  of  typhus  fever,  affording  scarce  a 
gleam  of  hope  when  brought  into  the  House : four 
were  received  in  a state  of  insensibility,  and  three 
delirious ; two  died  on  the  day  of  admission,  two 
the  next  day,  and  the  other  five  on  the  third  and 
fourth  days.  The  melancholy  fact  is,  that  the 
knowledge  of  these  cases  had  been  withheld  till  it 
was  too  late.  Five  of  them  had  been  ill  of  the  ty- 
phus fever  above  a fortnight,  and  the  others  nearly 
as  long,  before  any  application  or  information  had 
been  sent  to  the  House  of  Recovery ; and  they  who, 
in  case  of  early  notice  of  the  disorder,  might  have 
been  speedily  restored  to  health,  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect  of  themselves  or  their  friends» 
descended  by  painful  steps  to  the  grave,  spreading 
disease  and  infection  around  them. 

The  cold  weather  which  commenced  early  in 
October  1808,  appears  to  have  immediately  stopt 
the  progress  of  infectious  fever.  Of  the  small 
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number  who  were  admitted  in  the  next  eight 
months,  no  one  died. 

A report  was  made  to  Dr.  Bateman,  the  physician 
of  the  House  of  Recovery,  February  1809,  that  a 
fatal  disease  (accompanied  with  some  symptoms  of 
low  fever,  and  apparently  communicated  by  conta- 
gion, but  chiefly  affecting  the  lungs)  had  been  very 
prevalent  in  a small  and  dirty  alley  in  Gray  s-inn- 
lane.  The  offer  of  cleansing  their  rooms  was  made 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  on  their  part  very  readily 

accepted.  Their  apartments  were  Vashed  withlirae 
and  fumigated  at  the  expense  of  the  Institution  ; 
and  no  instance  of  the  disease  has  been  since  re- 
ported. The  purification  of  habitations,  when  in- 
fection is  known  to  have  existed,*  is  continued  by 
the  Institution,  whenever  the  inhabitants  choose  it. 

The  next  year  was  likewise  favourable  to  the 
health  of  the  metropolis.  Only  29  patients  applied 
for  admission  into  the  House  of  Recoveryi  No 
epidemic  diseaset  was  prevalent  during  any  part  of 
the  year  1809.  On  account  of  the  coolness  of  the 
summer,  very  few  instances  occurred  o’f  fevers,  or 
of  the  other  disorders  which  usually  appear  at  that 

* Parish  officers,  and  neighbours  of  tliepoor,  cannot  do  a 
more  acceptable  service  to  the  Institution,  than  in  case  of 
the  prevalence  of  infection  in  any  pari  of  the  parish  or  neigh- 
bourhood, by  informing  the  Committee  of  it,  by  a letter 
addressed  to  their  Secretary,  Mr.  Murray,  bun  Court,  Corn- 
hill. 

f Upon  reference  to  the  Bills  of  Morality,  it  will  appear 
that  (tho  the  population  of  the  metropolis  is  at  present 
greatly  increased)  the  mortality  is  numerically  less  than  in 
the  preceding  century.  Among  the  causes  of  this,  may  be 
enumerated  the  increased  attention  paid  to  cleanliness  and 
ventilation. 
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time,  and  in  the  autumnal  months.  Most  of  the 
cases  admitted  into  the  House  of  Recovery  within 
the  year  ending  in  May  i8io,  were  of  a mild  nature, 
terminating  favourably,  without  requiring  very  ac- 
tive medical  treatment.  Of  the  eight  patients  who 
died  in  the  House  during  that  year,  two  were  vic- 
tims to  the  intemperate  and  incessant  use  of  spiritu- 
ous liquors.  The  others  were  admitted  in  advanced 
stages  of  the  fever  ; one  of  them  a case  of  irregular 
fever  of  considerable  duration,  which  was  accompa- 
nied by  delirium  and  had  succeeded  to  childbirth. 
Her  son,  a boy,  had  already  fallen  a victim  of  the 
fever,  and  the  husband  was  beginning  to  sicken, 
when  she  was  removed.  The  contagion  appeared 
to  have  been  generated  by  the  close  and  filthy  con- 
dition of  their  apartment,  which  being  immediately 
fumigated*  and  whitewashed,  all  the  others  of  the 
family  have  been  preserved. 

By  the  obliging  attention  of  Dr.  Bateman,  I am 
enabled  to  bring  the  account  of  the  House  of  Re- 
covery down  to  the  present  day.  From  the  ist  of 
May  i8io,  to  the  6th  of  December,  38  patients 
have  been  admitted,  being  considerably  more  than 
were  received  in  the  whole  of  the  preceding  year. 
Twenty-seven  of  these  have  been  dismissed  cured. 

* It  may  not  be  improper  to  describe  the  process  of  fu- 
migation, whicii  is  extremely  simple,  and  easily  performed. 
Take  an  equal  quantity  of  powdered  nitre  and  strong  vitri-- 
olic  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol  (about  six  drams  of  each  are  suffi- 
cient) ; mix  them  in  a tea-cup,  stirring  them  occasionally 
with  a tobacco-pipe  or  piece  of  glass  ; the  cup  must  be  re- 
moved occasionally  to  different  parts  of  the  room,  and  the 
fumes  will  continue  to  arise  for  several  hours.  The  oil  of 
vitrio)  should  be  in  quantity,  not  weight. 
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Two,  who  have  been  discharged  as  improper  objects, 
laboured  under  a violent  degree  of  njental  derange- 
ment, which  had  been  mistaken  for  the  delirium  of 
fever.  Three  remain  now  in  the  House.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  general  prevalence 
of  fever  in  the  metropolis,  or  any  contagion  acting 
largely  in  particular  districts,  during  the  last  seven 
months. 

‘ The  circumstances,  however,  attending  the 
‘ patients  received  into  the  House,  afford  evidence, 
‘ that  contagion  is  frequently  generated  in  London, 
‘when  no  epidemic  prevails  ; and  as  its  tendency  to 
‘propagate  itself,  where  no  measures  of  prevention 
‘ are  adopted,  is  obviously  great,  it  maybe  presumed 
‘ that  the  active  suppression  of  it,  as  it  arises  in  those 
‘ limited  cases,  contributed  to  preserve  the, capital 
‘ free  from  epidemic  infection.  Among  the  in- 
‘ stances  which  occurred  in  the  months  of  May  and 
‘ June,  and  again  ip  October  and  November,’  (I 
am  continuing  to  use  Dr.  Bateman’s  words),  ‘ the 
‘ operation  of  contagion  was  occasionally  witnessed 
‘ with  co/isiderable  severity.  In  July;,  August,  and 
‘ September,  although  a few  patients  claimed  ad- 
‘ mission  into  the  House,  the  fevers  were,  on  the 
‘ whole,  very  mild.’ 

It  may  be  proper,  before  I conclude  this  account, 
to  mention,  that  the  number  of  fever  patients  re- 
ceived into  the  House  since  it  was  opened  in  1S02, 
is  740  ; and  that  of  these  653  have  been  sent  out,* 

* This  would  put  the  number  of  deaths  at  near  a ninth. 
But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  among  these,  there  have 
been  some  patients  sent  in  by  medical  men,  not  properly 
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cured.  The  mortality  would  probably  not  have 
been  a fourth  of  what  it  has  been,  had  the  patients 
been  sent  in  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  they 
were  attacked. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

• 

The  preceding  account  is  extracted  from  Dr. 
Bateman’s  Reports  of  the  Fever  Institution.  The 
' observations  which  I propose  to  add,  will  contain 
little  more  than  the  result  of  his  experience,  detailed 
in  his  successive  Reports*  of  the  Institution. 

The  advantages  of  cleafiUness  and  sobriety^  as 
preservatives  against  the  ravages  of  infectious  fever, 
cannot  be  too  often,  or  too  strongly  enforced.  But 
there  is  another  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the 

cases  of  typhus  fever.  These  patients  have  been. removed 
out  of  the  House,  and  are  not  to  be  placed  among  the  dead, 
though  not  admitted  into  the  list  of  those  cured.  For  ex- 
ample j ^in  the  year  ending  in  May  i 808,  out  of  61  patients 
there  were  five  cases  of  .death.  Only  three  of  these  were 
deaths  by  fever.  One  was  that  of  a person  dying  of  old  age, 
at  the  time  he  was  admitted  : another,  that  of  sinking  under 
exhausted  debility,  from  a different  disease. 

If  the  reader  is  disposed  ta consult  the  Reports  of  the 
Society  for  the  poor,  upon  the  subject  of  infectious  fever,  he 
will  find  in  their  first  volume  (No.  13.)  and  their  second 
volume  (No.  58.)  accounts  of  the  Manchester  House  of 
Recovery,  established  in  1796.  In  the  third  volume,  he 
will  find  the  account  ( No.  92.)  of  the  establishment  of  the 
London  House  of  Recovery  in  1802;  and  in  the  Appendix, 
an  interesting  Report  from  the  Committee  appointed  for 
whitewashing  habitations  of  the  poor,  and  two  other  papers 
on  the  subject  of  fevers,  and  fever  wards.  The  fourth 
volume  contains  the  particulars  of  a successful  treatment  of 
an  epidemic  typhus  at  Hull ; and  the  fifth,  a further  account 
of  the  London  Fever  Institution;  with  an  account  of  some 
extraordinary  cases  of  typhus,  in  the  House  of  Recovery  at 
Dublin. 
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account  of' the  Fever  Institution,  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  It  would  be  well  that  the  poor 
should  know, — and  (as  they  may  answer  for  it  here- 
after) that  the  guardians  and  the  neighbours  of  the 
poor  should  duly  weigli  this  fact,  which  is  establish- 
ed beyond  controversy  by  the  history  of  our  House 
of  Recovery, — that  there  would  be  very  few  victims 
to  TYPHUS  FEVER  in  OUT  metropolis^  if  due  attention 
were  paid  to  the  early  removal  of  the  patient  into  the 
House  of  Recovery.*  The  importance  of  this  ob- 
servation will  be  admitted  by  those  who  consider, 
that  an  early  removal  will  also  contribute  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  contagion,  and  thus  to  secure 
the  families  and  friends  of  the  patient  from  sharing 
their  calamity.  The  Committee  have  therefore 
adopted  further  measures  for  making  the  nature, 
objects,  and  local  situation  of  the  House  of  Recovery 
more  known,  particularly  to  the  vestries  and  parisji 
officers  of  the  metropolis.  This,  they  trust,  will 
contribute  to  induce  early  application  on  the  part  of 
the  sick,  and  to  diminish  the  fatality  and  propaga- 
tion of  contagious  fever,  whenever  it  shall  occur 
epidemically. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  repeat  a former  obser- 
vation, that  there  are  two  very  important  benefits 
conferred  on  the  metropolis  by  the  Fever  Institution, 

* 7*’-^  House  of  Recovery  is  at  No.  2,  Constitution  Row, 
Gray’s-inn-lane-road.  Cases  of  typhus  are  immediately  ad- 
mitted ; either  upon  the  certificate  of  any  medical  person 
attending  die  pat  ent,  or  upon  notice  at  the  House,  when 
the  patients  ate  visited  by  the  pliysician  of  the  House.  K 
chair  with  a moveable  lining  is  provided  for  britfgmg  the 
patients  to  the  house. 
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and  that  have  a very  powerful  claim  on  the  benevo- 
lence* of  the  public  the  one,  by  a speedy  removal 
into  the  House  of  Recovery,  the  preserving  of  poor 
persons  afflicted  by  typhus,  and  the  restoring  of  them 
to  th^ir  families  and  to  the  public  ; — the  other,  the 
prevention  of  this  dreadful  disorder,  by  purifying 
their  apartments.  The  former  may  attract  more 
individual  gratitude  ; but  I think  it  maybe  proved, 
that  more  essential  good  has  been,  done,  both  to  the 
rich  and  poor,  by  whitewashing,  cleansing  and  fu- 
migating.; and  thereby  destroying  the  very  sourcest 
of  infection.  There  are  courts  and  alleys  of  the 
metropolis,  which  had  long  been  constantly  inflicted 
by  typhus  fever, ^ and  had  been  the  sources  from^ 
which  febrile  infection  regularly  flowed  into  ouf 
great  city.  The  proper  measures  were  adopted  in 

* Subscriptions  are  received  at  the  following  Bankers; — 
Messrs.  Forster  and  Co,  Mansion-house-street;  Messrs. 
Goslings  and  Sharpe,  Fleet-street;  Messrs.  Herries  and  Co. 
St,  James's-street ; Messrs,  Hoares,  Fleet-street;  Messrs. 
Ransom,  Morland,  and  Co.  Pall-mall;  and'Messrs.  Smith 
and  Holt,  Old  Broad-street.  > 

-f-  It  is  to  this,  more  than  to  any  other  cause,  that  I impute 
the  regular  diminution  of  mortality  by  fever,  in  the  metro- 
polis, since  the  formation  of  the  Fever  Institution,  This 
has  been  particularly  stated  in  a note  to  aTormei  Report, 
Vol.  V.  No.  I y] . Frorti  the  amount  of  3000  deaths  annually 
by  fever,  the  average  of  the  preceding  century,  the  mortality 
by  fever  in  the  metropolis,  has  gradually  sunk  down  to 
J033  ; the'number  of  those  who  are  stated  in  the  bills  of 
mortality  of  1807,  to  have  died  of  fever  in  that  year.  The 
reader  perhaps  may  wish  to  know,  how  far  this  extraordi- 
nary reduction  of  deaths  by  fever,  is  confirmed  and  conti- 
nued, by  the  Report  of  the  two  last  years,  i8o8,  and  1809, 
I therefore  notice  in  this  place,  that  the  number  of  deaths  by 
fever  in  the  metropolis  in  1 808  was  1 168,  and  1066  in  1 809, 
the  last  year. 

J See  the  Society’s  Reports,  No.  3 of  the  Appendix  to 
Volume  iii. 
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1801  for  purifying  their  apartments;  and  from 
that  period,  this  fatal  disease  has  ceased  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

In  the  London  House  of  Recovery  there  are  tw© 
circumstances,  peculiarly  requisite  in  Fever  Institu- 
tions, but  inadmissible  by  the  general  constitution 
of  other  public  charities.  The  one  is, — that  the 
admission  of  patients  does  not  wait  for  a formal  re- 
commendation, or  for  the  weekly  or  other  periods 
of  the  reception  of  patients;  so  that  if  an  early 
application  be  made,  the  disease  is  taken  in  its  com- 
mencement, and  easily  cured.  The  other,  that  the 
aid  of  the  Institution  is  extended  to  infected  apart. 
tnentSy  so  that  those  who  have  not  already  suffered, 
may  be  preserved  to  their  families,  and  they  who 
have  been  restored  to  health  in  the  Fever  House, 
may  escape  the  danger  of  fresh  infection,  on  their 
return  to  their  own  houses. 


TO 


No.  CXLIV. 

Extract  from  an  account  of  the  Society  of  Schoolmas- 
ters. By  Thomas  Hammersley,  Esq, 

I N the  year  1798,  was  established  in  London,  the 
Society  of  Schoolmasters;  with  a view 
“ to  provide  a fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows 
**  and  orphans  of  schoolmasters,  and  for  the  relief 
of  such  masters  and  ushers,  as  may  become  neces- 
sitous  through  age,  infirmity , or  misfortune.” 
The  society  consists  of  the  masters  of  endowed 
schools,  and  boarding  schools.  It  has  two  funds  ; 
one,  the  joint  stock  ; the  other,  a charitable 
FUND.  To  the  first,  every  member  is  required  to 
subscribe  five  guineas  a year  ; to  the  latter,  he  must 
make  a donation  of  not  less  than  five  guineas.  In 
addition  to  this,  a new  member,  whose  age  on  ad- 
' mission  exceeds  40  years,  pays  one  guinea  for  every 
year  by  which  his  age  exceeds  forty.  A benefaction 
of  five  guineas,  or  the  payment  of  one  guinea  annu- 
ally, constitutes  a governor. 

The  JOINT  STOCK  is  from  time  to  time  to  be 
divided  among  the  widows  and  children  of  every 
deceased  member,  as  follows if  he  has  been  a 
member  three  years,  and  has  paid  his  fourth  annual 
subscription,  ,^i2o;  if  10  years  ; if  20 

years,  floo  ; if  25  years,  £^$0  ; and  .if  30  years. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  each  member  to  bequeath 
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his  interest  in  the  joint  stock,  between  his  widow 
and  children  ; but  if  no  such  disposition  is  made, 
it  is  divided  equally;  and  if  any  member  dies  with- 
out widow  or  child,  but  leaving  a fathef,  mother, 
brother,  sister,  nephew,  or  niece,  he  may  bequeath 
a moiety  of  what  his  widow  and  children  would 
have  taken,  to  any  of  his  relations  in  the  degrees 
abovementioned.  No  demand  on  the  joint  stock 
is  admissible,  unless  made  within  two  years  after 
the  decease  of  the  member,  in  right  of  whom  it  is 
made. 

^ The  CHARITABLE  FUND  is  applicable  to  the 
purposes — of  giving  occasional  relief  to  members 
and  their  widows,  when  circumstances  demand  it; 
— of  educating  their  orphans,  when  destitute  of 
friends  ; and  of  assisting  decayed  schoolmasters  in 
general,  and  their  widows,  and  also  ushers,  in  case 
of  age,  infirmity,  or  misfortune.  Applications  for 
relief  from  the  charitable  fund  must  be  recommend- 
ed by  three  subscribers,  or  benefactors,  to  the  com- 
mittee ; which  has  power  to  distribute  a sum,  not 
exceeding  half  the  income  of  the  charitable  fund 
for  the  preceding  year.  If  more  is  wanted,  it  must 
have  the  sanction  of  a general  meeting. 

The  benefactions  of  persons,  whose  benevolence 
may  induce  them  to  assist  the  institution,  are  ac- 
cepted with  thankfulness.  At  the  same  time  no 
person  is  admissible  as  a member  of  the  institution, 
w'ho  has  not  been  a master  of  a school,  for  a year, 
previously  to  his  being  proposed. 

The  President  is  thd  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 
The  Vice  Presidents,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle* 
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the  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Parr  ; the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  are  the  Reverend  Dr.  Charles  Burney, 
and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Raine. 

A general  meeting  is  annually  held  on  the  22d  of 
December  when  the  chairman,  committee,  and 
other  officers  are  elected.  Without  the  sanction  of 
the  committee,  no  new  regulations  can  be  proposed; 
nor  can  any  regulations  be  varied  without  the  con- 
currence of  three-fourths  of  the  members  oresent 

A 

at  a general  meeting.  And  lastly,  the  society  can- 
not be  dissolved*  except  by  the  concurrent  act  of 
Hve-sixths  of  its  existing  members. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  the  society.  For  their  detail, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  their  address  to  the  public, 
prefixed  to  their  regulations,  which  may  be  had  at 
ihe  Treasurer’s,  Dr.  Kelly,  Finsbury-square,  and 
also  at  Messrs.  Hammersley’s,  Pall-mall ; where, 
and  at  Messrs.  Kensingtons,  Lombard-street,  sub- 
scriptions are  received. 

The  beginning  of  a work  like  this  ; — the  laying 

* The  reader  will  find  in  a note  to  ihe  Society’s  Report, 
No.  I.  a curious  instance  of  the  fraudulent  dissolution  of  a 
friendly  society.  Some  young  members  entered  into  a so- 
ciety, the  funds  of  which  were  thriving,  and  had  been 
accumulated  by  the  old  members,  as  a provision  forage  and  - 
infirmity.  The  young  party  obtained  a majority  of  votes, 
dissolved  the  society,  and  divided  the  funds,  which  had  been 
the  effect  of  many  years  contributions.  The  young  men 
then  formed  a new  society,  leaving  the  old  members  to  the 
parish. — This  could  not  have  occurred  had  their  rules  been 
confirmed  at  the  quarter  sessions. 
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of  the  mere  foundation  on  which  a superstructure 
may  hereafter  be  erected,  is  in  itself  laudable  and 
beneficial.  It  will  be  obvious,  however,  that  un- 
less more  contributions  be  obtained  for  it  than  can 
be  derived  from  its  own  members,  unless  the  patro- 
nage and  assistance  of  the  public  be  afforded,  the 
institution  must  be  inadequate  to  its  object.  The 
small  provision  of^i6o.  for  a widow  and  children 
after  ten  years  contribution,  or  of  £1^0.  after  30 
years,  is  far  below  what  the  liberality  of  this  opu- 
lent nation  would  approve,  for  the  family  of  so 
useful  and  meritorious  an  individual  as  the  English 
schoolmaster. 

The  emoluments  of  a schoolmaster  bear  no  com- 
parison at  present  with  those  of  a mercantile  situa- 
tion, or  of  the  other  learned  professions  in  this 
opulent  country.  « The  profits  of  a school  are* 
necessarily  circumscribed  within  very  narrow 
bounds— the  number  of  pupils  must  have  its  limits^ 
—the  employment  does  not,  like  other  professions, 
admit  of  extensive  transactions,  nor  of  lucrative 
speculations.  At  the  same  time  it  is  exposed,  in 
common  with  every  other  profession,  to  the  incon- 
veniences of  rivalry  and  competition  ; and,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  to  the  evils  arising  from  the 
fluctuation  and  loss  of  connections.*” 

The  widows  and  orphans  of  schoolmasters  have 
at  present  no  established  provision.  To  almosi 
every  other  profession,  relief  has  been  afforded,  or 

f™”  "'’ich  these 

VOL.  VI.  C 
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an  asylum  provided,  by  the  benevolence  of  indivi- 
duals, or  the  endowment  of  the  public.  This  is 
the  only  profession,  in  behalf  of  which  no  appeal 
has  been  as  yet  made  to  the  merited  patronage  of 
Government,  or  to  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  liberal  and  wealthy. 

And  yet  this  is  the  profession*  from  which,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  moral  and  religious  character  of 
the  nation  must  be  derived,  and  on  which  any  per- 
manent and  general  improvenient  of  the  national 
character  must  chiefly  depend.  Every  man  is,  in 
a considerable  degree,  what  his  education  has  made 
him. — His  character  is,  in  a great  measure,  formed 
by  the  principles  and  opinions,  which  have  been  in- 
stilled in  his  youth,  and  confirmed  by  habit,  as  he 
has  advanced  in  age.  To  these  early  impressions, 
indeed,  he  is  chiefly  indebted,  not  only  for  his  en- 
joyments as  an  individual,  and  for  his  virtues  as  a 
member  of  society,  but  for  the  support  and  comfort 
he  derives,  in  his  duties  or  in  his  distresses,  from 
the  doctrines  and  influence  of  religion.” 

At  the  present  moment,  a society  like  this  de- 
serves particular  attention.  The  moral  and  religious 
principles  of  our  youth,  their  feelings  and  their 
virtues,  depend  in  a considerable  degree  on  their 
teachers.  Upon  our  improvement  in  religion  and 
morality,  upon  the  piety  and  probity  of  our  coun- 
trymen, we  must  rest  our  hopes  for  the  continuance 
of  the  divine  protection,  during  the  awful  convul- 
sions which  have  agitated  and  desolated  Europe. 

* These  observations  do  not  apply  exclusively  to  ma/a, 
but  extend  to  female  teachers. 
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And  it  would  be  the  height  of  ingratitude,  not  to 
, assist  in  a provision  for  those  men,  whose  labours 
have  contributed  to  that  amendment  and  improve- 
ment, which  at  present  so  greatly  distinguish,  and 
benefit  this  country. 

\ 

id  November i i8io. 
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No.  CXLV. 

Extract  from  an  Account  dfa  Day-School  at  Berharil- 
pore.  By  Mrs.  Sherwood. 

Whilst  the  53d  regiment  was  stationed  at 
Canterbury,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1805,  a 
few  children  of  the  regiment,  of  both  sexes,  were 
assembled  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  officers,  and 
received  a little  instruction  from  his  family;  but 
the  removal  of  the  regiment  broke  up  the  school, 
and  it  was  not  assembled  again  till  the  regiment 
was  stationed  at  Dinapore,  m the  East  Indies,  in 
March  1806. 

A school*  was  then  formed,  u-nder  the  patronage 

* We  are  indebted  for  this  account  to  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Butt,  Her  letter  contains 
an  account  of  a religious  society  in  the  22d  regiment,  which 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  in  her  own  words. — “ I 
have  within  a few  days  been  much  delighted  with  a little 
society,  in  the  22d  regiment,  which  is  come  to  this  place  to 
remain  here,  in  lieu  of  the  53d  regiment.  These  poor  men, 
about  twenty  in  number,  had  formed  themselves  into  a 
small  club  or  religious  society,  when  placed  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam, in  Calcutta,  some  years  ago.  They  were  allowed  a 
bomb-proof  room  to  retire  to,  and  an  old  school-master,  of 
the  name  of  Ediponds,  read  to  them,  prayed  with  them,  and 
sung  Psalms.  The  Tules  of  their  society  are  wonderfully 
pure,  simple  and  strict  ; such  as  might  have  suited  a com- 
pany of  saints  in  the  apostolic  ages  j no  genteel  vice  what- 
ever being  allowed.  Whoever  breaks  through  these  rules, 
is  banished  the  society  ; and  is  not  re-admissible,  but  with 
the  approbation  of  every  individual  of  the  society.  When 
the  regiment  was  removed  from  Fort  William,  to  Cawnpore, 
(as  I understand,  on  foot,  not  in  boats)  the  society  had  few 
opportunities  of  meeting  ; and  the  members  felt  that  they 
w'ere  gradually  losing  the  spirit  of  religion.  One  evening, 
stopping  at  Alahabad,  they  after  a long  march,  met  in  a 
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of  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment,  upon  a regular  plan. 
One  of  the  sergeants,  who  could  read  and  write 
well,  was  appointed  to  be  master  of  the  school,  and 
the  children  were  assembled  in  one  of  the  virandas 
of  the  pay-master’s  quarters,  in  order  that  the 
family  might  have  an  opportunity  of  frequently 
directing  the  master  and  inspecting  the  children. 

The  children  of  the  regiment  who  w'ere  fit  for 
instruction  did  not  amount  to  above  eighteen,  in- 
, eluding  two  or  three  sons  and  daughters  of  officers, 
and  three  or  four  little  drummers.  Each  of  these 
children  pay  a sum  of  the  value  of  sixpence  to  the 
master,  and  the  hours  of  attendance  are  from  nine 
till  one  o’clock.  The  heat  of  the  climate  will 
not  permit  them  to  attend  the  school  again  in  the 
afternoon. 


The  children  are  taught  by  the  master  to  spell, 
write,  and  cypher ; he  also  instructs  them  in  classes 
according  to  Mrs.  Trimmer’s  plan,  making  use  of 

grove  of  mangoes  at  midnight;  and  continued  the  wlmle 
night  in  prayer  with  one  accord,  andsinging  of  psalms ; mak- 
mg  the  Indian  groves,  and  the  shores  ot  the  Ganges  resound 
^vith  the  praises  of  aRedeemer.  They  said  Sf?e%e^ 
ment  and  comfort,  which  they  found  this  night,  was  won- 
/oy  LVe^  they  continued  their  march  with 

rSment  oLn  nnnf  disturbances  in  the  ^ad 

of^  hi  r ^ wnp  easant  nature,  which,  by  the  prudence 

tied  amieSrsa- 

fnTpmy  Mr'^f  S read 

fill  to  ^ frequently  visits  them.  It  irdelight 

inserj ^:n  a separate  puiliLt  ojltlodety'!' 
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her  Teacher’s  Assistant.  The  little  girls  have  been 
for  many  months  instructed  in  needlework,  apart 
from  the  boys,  in  the  same  house,  by  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  regiment  ; and  the  boys  have  also  re- 
ceived instruction  in  reading  from  the  same  person. 
The  larger  boys  are  also  taught  to  write  regimental 
orders,  in  the  same  manner  as  this  business  is  car- 
ried on  in  the  Orderly  Room.  The  master  reads 
aloud  a part  of  an  old  book  of  orders,  whilst  the 
scholar  commits  what  he  reads  to  paper.  Two  or 
three  of  the  boys  are  able  to  perform  this  exercise 
■with  tolerable  accuracy. 

When  these  children  first  came  to  the  school,  few 
of  them  could  tell  their  letters,  and  one  only  could 
read.  Most  of  the  boys  now  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment with  ease,  and  are  by  no  means  slow  in  com- 
prehending what  they  read.  Their  manners  also, 
from  being  perfectly  wild  and  licentious,  are  be- 
come decent  and  submissive.  This  improvement 
is  particularly  remarkable  in  the  boys.  But  it  has 
been  observed  with  regret,  that  the  improvement 
of  the  girls,  notwithstanding  the  pains  which  have 
been  taken,  has  been  far  less  remarkable  : the 
private  habits  of  a barrack  being  much  more  inju- 
rious to  the  minds  of  females  than  to  those  of  the 
other  sex. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  patrons  of  this  school  have 
met  with  as  much,  or  perhaps  more  success  than 
could  have  been  expected,  although  the  children  are 
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Still,  it  is  feared,  very  far  from  possessing  that  truly 
Christian  spirit,  which  should  be  prized  above  all 
learning.  It  is,  however,  the  primary  duty  of  those, 
who  have  the  care  of  children  (in  whatever  situation 
they  may  be  placed)  diligently  to  plant  and  water, 
humbly  trusting  that  God  will  in  his  good  time 
give  the  increase.  . 

April  27,  1808. 
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No.  CXLVI. 

Account  of  the  Edinburgh  Instilutisnffor  the  benefit 
of  Female  Teachers  and  Governesses.  By  Max- 
well Garthshore.  M.  D. 

A SOCIETY  has  been  recently  formed  at  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  benefit  of  female  teachers  and 
governesses.  It  is  limited  to  a thousand  subscribing 
members,  the  vacancies  being  filled  up  from  the 
list  of  candidates.  For  admission  as  a candidate,  a 
testimonial  is  required  of  the  moral  character  being, 
and  always  having  been,  “ free  from  blemish  and 
entirely  unexceptionable  and  the  party  applying 
must  give  in  a declaration  of  her  age,  and  sign  an 
agreement  to  conform  to  the  articles  of  the  society. 

In  order  to  entitle  a member  at  the  age  of  55 
years  to  an  annuity  of  a year  for  life,  a half 
yearly  payment  of  thirteen  shillings  in  advance 
(being  ^i.  6j.  a year)  is  required,  if  she  is  under  25 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  admission.  Those 
who  at  the  time  of  admission  are  beyond  the  age  of 
25,  pay  a larger  annual  sum  ; progressively  increas- 
ing, according  to  a table,  to  six  guineas  and  a half 
a year  ; being  the  payment  of  those  who,  on  admis- 
sion, are  above  40  years  of  age.  But  a member 
admitted  after  45  years  of  age  is  not  entitled  to  her 
annuity,  till  she  has  been  10  years  a contributing 
member. — A subscriber  may  pay  a double  subscrip- 
tion and  receive  a double  annuity. 

Every  member  pays  two  shillings  a year  to  the 
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clerk,  and  an  admission  fee  of  one,  two,  or  four 
guineas,  according  to  her  class,  and  her  age  at  the 
time  of  admission.  A married  woman  receives  no 
benefit  from  the  institution  during  her  husband’s 
life  ; but  in  case  of  widowhood,  being  otherwise 
entitled,  her  annuity  is  payable.  Any  member  who 
shall  have  practised  any  deception  as  to  the  certifi- 
cate of  her  moral  character,  or  have  subsequently 
been  guilty  of  imporal  conduct,  shall  be  expelled, 
and  all  her  payments  forfeited.  A payment  being 
in  arrear  three  months,  subjects  the  member  to  a 
penalty  ; and  a default  of  six  months  in  any  half 
yearly  payment,  is  punished  by  expulsion. 

The  society  is  under  the  management  of  a com- 
mittee of  five  members,  who  have  a power  of  asso- 
ciating any  other  of  the  members  into  their  com- 
mittee ; and  of  electing  one  of  their  own  committee 
to  be  the  treasurer  of  the  society,  who  appoints  an 
assistant  or  deputy,  to  see  that  the  subscriptions  are 
regularly  paid.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  managers  to 
certify  the  admission  of  members,  to  appoint  the 
female  clerk  for  keeping  the  accounts  and  papers, 
and  to  see  that  all  surplus  monies  be  regularly  and 
speedily  invested  in  the  funds. 

The  trustees  or  guardians  of  the  Institution  are 
the  Lord  Advocate  and  Solicitor  General  for  Scot- 
land, and  three  of  the  senior  ministers  or  Professors 
of  Edinburgh  ; the  former  are  trustees  during  their 
continuance  in  office:  the  three  latter,  when  elected, 
continue  trustees  for  life.  They  have  the  right  of 
■deciding  in  case  of  any  difference  between  the 
managers  and  any  of  the  members  ; and  in  case  of 
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the  funds  of  the  society  being  so  improved  as,  on 
the  advice  of  able  calculators,  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  the  annuities,  they  have  the  power,  con- 
jointly with  the  managers,  of  making  such  addition 
to  the  annuities  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

The  society  cannot  be  dissolved  except  by  the 
concurrent  act  of  nine-tenths  of  the  surviving 
members,  with  the  consent  of  three  at  least  of  the 
trustees  ; in  which  case  the  representatives  of  the 
deceased  members  expressly  appointed  by  will  to 
inherit  their  contingent  interest  in  the  fund|^  will 
be  intitled  to  come  in  with  the  surviving  members 
share  and  share  alike. 

observations: 

Instead  of  offering  to  the  reader  any  remarks  of 
my  own  upon  this  useful  and  seasonable  institution, 
I shall  subjoin  the  following  extract  from  the  La- 
dies’ Introduction  to  their  account  of  their  esta- 
blishment. 

The  number  of  assurance  companies  that  have  of 
late  years  been  established  throughout  Great  Britain, 
afford  a satisfactory  proof  of  the  advantages  which 
have  resulted  to  individuals  from  institutions,  which 
offer  to  the  provident  a mean  of  securing  to  them- 
selves, or  to  their  families,  an  extensive  future 
benefit,  at  the  expense  of  a small  and  temporary 
privation.  If  such  establishments,  even  where 
founded  upon  selfish  principles,  and  where  the  ma- 
nagers have  their  share  of  enaolument,  prove  bene- 
ficial to  the  annuitants,  they  must  evidently  prove 
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Still  more  beneficial,  where  the  management  is 
conducted  gratiously,  and  where  the  subscribing  an- 
nuitants are  themselves  the  sole  proprietors  of  the 
fund.  Hence  it  has  been  found  advisable  by  pro- 
fessional men  of  all  denominations  to  establish,  in 
their  separate  orders,  some  species  of  annuity  fund, 

either  as  a provision  for  their  families,  or  for  their 
own  declining  years. 

It  is  for  their  wives  and  children  that  professional 
men  are  chiefly  anxious  to  provide  ; for,  even  in 
those  professions  where  the  emoluments  are  contin- 
gent, a reasonable  hope  is  entertained  that  they 

will  increase,  with  increasing  years,  to  the  latest 
period  of  life. 

Among  the  professions  in  which  gentlemen  en- 
gage. there  is  none  in  which  the  hopes  of  honourahle 
distinction,  or  the  prospect  of  attaining  a competent 
independency,  do  not  form  the  chief  incentives  to 
exertion:  If  they  for  a time  employ  their  talents 

in  the  instruction  of  youth,  it  is  only  as  a step  to. 
wards  advancement ; and  by  thus  employing  them 
they,  without  losing  their  place  in  society,  often 
lay  the  foundation  of  their  future  fortunes 

With  females  equally  destitute  of  fort'une,  the 
casd_  IS  widely  different.  To  women  who  have 
received  the  advantages  of  a liberal  education  no 

fe  tme"™^-^  in  the  tasi  of 

nst  notion,  ,s  presented.  But  when  they  enter  on 

ns  laborious  duties,  no  prospect  of  attaining  to  a 

iont’  c u*  *^^”^selves  the  pro- 

lon  o a home,  and  a present  maintenance,  arc 
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the  objects  that  bound  their  humble  hopes  ^ and 
even  to  enable. them  to  substantiate  hopes  so  limited, 
many  qualifications  are  requisite. 

None  are  qualified  to  instruct  others,  who  have 
not  themselves  received  instruction;  nor  can  the 
branches  of  polite  education,  of  which  every  go- 
verness is  expected  to  be  mistress,  be  attained  with- 
out trouble  and  expense.  The  increase  of  salaries 
has  of  late  years  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the 
required  qualifications  ; but  in  few  instances  are 
the  salaries  sufficient  to  enable  the  individual  to 
provide  for  the  decline  of  life  ; though  they  are,  at 
the  same  time,  in  some  few  instances  so  limited  as 
not  to  afford  more  than  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
present  wants. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  funds  of  the  society 
are  not  adequate  to  make  a provision  for  any  of  the 
subscribers  who,  before  her  attaining  the  age  of  55, 
may  be  compelled  to  relinquish  her  employment  by 
blindness,  insanity,  or  severe  and  incurable  disease. 
For  these  and  similar  objects  it  is  proposed  to  form 
an  honorary  fund  by  public  subscription. 

And  when  it  is  recollected  that,  among  the  gen- 
tlewomen who  are  now  employed  in  the  business 
of  tuition,  there  are  many  who  were  born  to  better 
prospects ; many  who,  after  having  received  the 
advantages  of  a liberal  education,  have,  by  a change 
of  circumstances,  been  obliged  to  descend  from  their 
rank  in  life,  and  to  earn  their  bread  by  those  talents 
and  acquirements  which  were  once  the  ornament 
of  a higher  station,  the  subsequent  misfortunes, 
which  deprive  them  of  this  resource,  must  render 
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tliem  objects  of  peculiar  interest  to  every  generous 
and  feeling  heart. 

^Blindness,  or  insanity,  or  incurable. disease,  are 
calamities  which  not  all  the  goods  of  fortune  can  in 
any  degree  alleviate.  . But  when  any  of  these  mis- 
fortunes seize  a young  and  unprotected  female,  ' 

ling  the  situation  of  governess  in  a school  or  in 

a private  family,  from  which  she  must  of  necessity 

be  dismissed  at  the  yery  peridd  when  she  stands 

most  in  need  of  assistance,  how  greatly  is  the  evil 
aggravated  i 


Such  circumstances  have  occurred^such  circum- 
stances  may  again  occur— and,  when  ihey  do, 
(unless  some  fund  be  provided  for  their  relief,)  will 
like  the  former,  be  only  known  by  a small  circle  of 
in  ividuals,  of  whom  few  may  be  able  to  afford  the- 
aid  wbichyhe  case  requites.  To  those  who  have 
tasted  of  the  sweets  of  independence,  the  acceptance 

humiliation;  the 
Offerofr,  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ma  le  with  delicacy. 

^ y attaching  the  fund  to  be  formed  by  honorary 
sqbscnpt.on  to  that  to  which  the  governesses  havl 
thc^elves  subscribed,  the  feelings  of  those,  fl 
whose  relief  ,t  ,s  particularly  intended,  will  be 
spared  , and  as  they,  as  wel.  as  all  the  subscribers 

count  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  expended,  there 

s y reason  to  apprehend,  that  it  will  be  i^  any 
instance  misapplied.  ^ 

^ “"'t' 

tha*:  the  di;:„r“;:iraf 

VOL.  VI.  It  snail,  as  received  at 
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the  bank,  be  added  to  the  sum,  and  permitted  thus 
to  accumulate  at  least  for  some  years.  If,  at  the 
end  of  that  period,  any  of  the  members  of  the 
governesses  fund  should  claim  relief,  as  suffering 
under  one  or  other  of  the  afflictions  above  described, 
the  managers  shall  have  it  in  their  power  to  apply 
so  much  of  the  dividends  as  they  think  proper,  to 
the  purpose  of  granting  that  relief. 

What  remains  of  the  dividend,  after  deducting 
the  sum  thus  devoted,  shall  be  added  to  the  accu- 
mulating fund,  and  on  no  account  directed  to  any 
other  purpose,  until  after  the  governesses  fund  has 
commenced  the  payment  of  annuities. 

If,  when  the  payment  of  annuities  in  the  go- 
vernesses fund  has  commenced,  any  of  its  members 
having  married,  and  after  marriage  continuing  re- 
gularly to  pay  their  subscriptions,  and  being  55 
years  of  age,  shall  by  unforeseen  misfortune,  be, 
in  the  lifetime  of  their  husbands,  reduced  to  indi- 
gence, the  managers  of  the  honorary  fund  shall 
have  it  in  their  power  to  grant,  in  all  such  cases,  as 
much  relief  as  the  slate  of  the  fund  will  admit. 

In  . the  sixth  year  from  the  commencement  of 
annuities  in  the  governesses  fund,  if  it  shall 
happily  be  found  that  none  of  its  members  are  in 
the  afflictive  circumstances,  to  the  relief  of  which 
the  fund  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be  appropriated  ; 
or  if  the  cases  claiming  relief  be  so  few  as  to  leave 
a balance  of  the  yearly  interest  in  the  hands  of  the 
managers,that  balance  shall  be  remitted  to  the  trustees 
for  the  governesses  fund,  to  be  divided  among  such 
of  the  annuitants  as  are  above  60  years  of  age. 
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The  subscribers  to  the  honorary  fund  are  to 
appoint  a conamittee  to  take  these  proposals  into 
consideration,  and  to  make  such  alterations  or  im- 
provements as  may  appear  to  them  necessary,  in 

order  to  provide  for  the  security  and  management 
ot  the  fund. 

March 
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No.  CXLVII. 

Extract  from  an  Account  of  the  Progress  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  Ireland.  By  Sir  Thomas  Ber- 
nard, Baronet. 


In  the  year  1786,  an  act  was  passeh  in  Ireland  for 
enabling  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint  Commis- 
sioners to  inquire  into  the  funds,  state^  and  condition 
of  the  schools  in  Ireland.  This  act  was  continued 
by  the  30th  and  31st  of  his  present  Majesty  ; and 
now,  in  consequence  of  a general  desire  of  promot- 
ing the  education  of  the  poor,  upon  its  renewal  by 
an  act  passed  in  1806,  an  efficient  and  respectable 
board  of  commissioners  has  been  appointed,  to 
investigate  successively  the  state  of  the  schools  in 
Ireland. 

The  objects' of  their  first  Report,  dated  9th  July, 
1807,  were  the  free  schools  of  royal  foun- 
dation ; the  landed  estates  of  which  are  about 
year.  These  schools  were  endowed  by 
Charles  the  First ; addiiional  estates  having  been 
crranied  to  five  of  them  by  his  son  Charles  the 

O 

Second.  They  are  as  follows : 


Rental 

Armagh  f ioA'i  4 

' Dungannon  1*74  n 

Enmskillin  1461  o 

Raphoe  639  o 

Cavan  5 3*^ 

Banaghcr  165  13 

Carysfort  100  " 


Scholars  in 
the  house. 

Day-scholars 

6 

87 

29 

I 

27 

12 

0 

14 

0 

8 

27 

0 

No  school 

— 

0 

No  school 

— 

0 

0 
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It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  Commissioners, 
that  these  estates  are,  in  general,  let  below  their 
present  value.  As  to  that  of  the  school  of  Ennis- 
killen, they  consider  it  as  well  worth  /2000.  a 
year  ; and  they  recommend  that  after  a proper 
provision  for  the  master  and  his  assistants,  and  for 
repairs  and  contingent  expenses,  the  residue  should 
be  applied  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of 
free  scholars  on  the  foundation. 

According  to  the  present  establishment,  the 
boarders  in  these  schools  pay  from  26  guineas  to  32 
guineas  a year  each  ; and  the  day-scholars  from 
four  to  six  guineas  each.  There  are  only  three  free 
scholars  in  all  these  fret  schools.  As  to  one  of  them, 
the  Carysfort  school,  I shall  copy  from  the  Report 
an  observation,  which  the  reader,  will,  perhaps, 
think  applicable  to  \h.Q  surplus y at  least,  of  the  reve'- 
nues  of  most  other  schools  : — ‘ The  mode  in  which 
‘ the  income  of  this  endowment  could  be  best  ap- 
‘ plied,  seems  to  be  the  establishment  of  a large 
‘ DAY-SCHOOL  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor. 
‘ The  funds  would  be  sufficient  for  the  payment  of 
‘ a master, -and  for  supplying  the  school  with  books 
* and  sationary,  and  also  for  keeping  any  school- 
^ house  and  school-room,  which  may  be  erected,  in 
‘ proper  repair.  In  another,  that  of  Cavan,  upon 
the  vacancy  of  the  mastership  in  1806,  the  Earl 
of  Hardwicke,  then  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  his 
appointment  of  a new’ master,  made  it  on  the  con- 
dition of  his  receiving  only  a fixed  salary  ; leaving 
the  residue  of  the  rents  applicable  to  the  general 
objects  of  the  trust. 
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The  second  report  of  the  Commissioners,  dateJ 
the  23d  of  July,  1807,  relates  to  the  schools  of 
Navan  and  Ba llyroan,  founded  in  i68<^,  by 
Alderman  John  Preston;  the  estates  of  which,  in 
1805,  were,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  let 
at  ^^1465.  1 6s  a year.  For  13  years  preceding  this 
inquiry,  the  same  person  had  been  the  nominal  master 
of  both  these  schools,  w'lhout  having  attended  either. 
In  Navan  school' there  were  then  five  scholars.  In 
Ballyroan  there  were  fifty,  of  whom  42  paid  for 
iheir  education,  and  the  other  eight  were  instructed 
-gratis.  The  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners 
as  to  the  future  arrangement  of  these  two  schools, 
will,  I flatter  myself,  make  them  extensively  useful 
in  future,  and  abundantly  compensate  for  the 
painful  and  individous  task  of  investigating  their 
abuses. 

The  third  report  (Dec.  29,  1808)  embraces  a 
very  important  subject;  — the  Protestant 
charter  schools.  They  were  established  in 
1733  ; and  by  a resolution  of  their  board,  passed  in 
1775,  reciting  that  it  had^been -the  constant  practice 
not  to  admit  any  children  but  of  Papists  (or  of  whom 
one  of  the  parents  at  least  was  a Papist)  the  admis- 
sion was  confined  to  the  children  of  Papists  only; 
This  resolution,  hoYcever,  not  being  warranted  by 
their  charter,  was  unanimously  rescinded  in  1S03. 
It  appears  by  their  books,  that  in  the  course  of  seven 
years  prior  to  1808,  there  were  2619  children  ad- 
mitted into  these  schools  ; 640  of  whom  were  of 
Protestant  parents.  During  that  period  1351  chil- 
dren were  apprenticed  either  to  trades  or  in  service. 
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Of  the  rest  some  have  died,  some  have  run  away, 
and  the  rest  have  been  restored  to  their  parents.  < 

The  age  of  admission  into  those  parts  of  the  esta- 
blishment, which  are  called  the  nurseries^  is  from, 
four  to  six^  and  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age  into 
thie  schools ; where  they  continue^  until  they  are 
apprenticed,  or  restored  to  their  parents.  They  are 
educated  as  Protestants,  and  apprenticed  only  to 
Protestant  families.  Earnest  solicitation,  however, 
is  made  by  the  Papists  for  their  children’s  admission. 
The  important  object  of  instruction  and  civilization 
has  been  in  ’a  great  measure  obtained.  That  of 
conversion^  the  Commissioners  think  has  failed. - 
As  *to  the  latter  point,  it  may  be  asked,  whether 
more  success  might  not  be  expected,  if  more  indul- 
gence were  .shewn  to  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
parents.  For  a child  to  read  and  to  love  his 
BIBLE,  is  of  itself  a most  important  attainment. 
The  principle  of  the  Reformation  was  to  make 
THAT  book  known  to  all  ; and  to  spread  its  pure  ' 
doctrines  and  precepts  among  all  ranks  and  classes 
of  the  community.  It  is  on  that  Rock,  and  on  that 
only,  our  reformed  church  is  built;*  and  while  the 
Bible  is  the  standard  of  life  and  doctrine,  we  may 

* “The  Bible,  the  Bible  only  (says  tlie  learned 

ChiMingworth)“  is  the  religion  of  Protestants  1 

I,  for  my  part,  do  profess  plainly  that  I cannot  find  any  rest 
for  the  sofe  of  my  foot,  but. upon  this  rock  only. — There  is 
no  sufficient  certainty,  but  of  Scripture  only,  for  any  con- 
sidering man  to  build  upon  — I am  tully  assured  that  God 
does  not,  and  therefore  that  man  ought  not  to  require  any 
more  of  man  than  this, — to  believe  the  scripture  to 
BE  God’s  word, — to  endeavour  to  find  the  true 

SENSE  OF  IT— AND  TO  LI  VE  ACCORDING  TO  IT."  Ch  1 L- 
lingwoR-TH  ^ Religion  of  ProlcstantSf  Cap.  6,  Sect.  56. 
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look  with  indifference  on  the  subdivision  of  sects. 
A Christian  may  read  his  Bible  with  attention  and 
devotion,  and  yet  not  b.e  of  the  English  church. 
But  such  a Christian  will  not  be  a cruel  and  re- 
morseless bigot  ; he  will  not  be  a treacherous 
neighbour,  or  a faithless  subject. 

In  the  Protestant  charter  schools,  the  master  is 
allowed  four-pence  a day  for  the  food  of  each  child 
in  the  country  ; and  5|d  in  Dublin.  The  annual 
contract  for  clothing  is  £2.  4s.  each  boy,  and 
igs.  each  girl.  The  establishment,  when  visited 
by  the  Commissioners  in  i8o8,  consisted  of  39 
schools  (including  the  nurseries)  containing  2332 
children.  The  reducing  the  number  and  increasing 
the  magnitude  of  these  schools,  and  the  fixing  the 
age  of  admission  at  a later  period,  are  the  two 
points,  chiefly  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

Their  revenue  consists  of  real  estates,  money  in 
the  funds,  and  parliamentary  grants.  The  real  estates 
are  about  ;^6oo-  a year  ; the  funded  property  near 
/4C00.  and  the  average  of  Parliamentary  grants  for 
the  last  seven  years,  ^20,000.  a year.  With  allow- 
ance for  improvement  in  the  rental  of  the  real  es- 
tates, the  whole  may  be  computed  at  30,000.  a 
year. 

Generally  speaking,  the  children  remain  on  the 
establishment  for  seven  years  and  the  cost  of  each 

* In  Klontarfand  Baggot-street  schools,  classes  of  boys 
are  educatin«-  for  ushers  and  masters:  an  establishment 
similar  to  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  at  Auckland. 
This  establishment  is  calculated  to  promote  very  beneficially 
the  progress  of  education  and  civilization  in  Ireland. 
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child  is  computed  at^^ioo.  for  the  seven  years.  If 
children,  therefore,  were  not  admitted  at  so  early 
an  age,  the  benefit  of  the  funds,  and  the  advantages 
of  education  might  be  extended  to  many  more  ob- 
jects, For  example  ; if  the  age  of  admission  were 
fixed  at  ten  or  eleven  years,  and  the  period  of  edu- 
cation limited  to  three  years,  twice  the  number 
would  receive  the  benefit  of  education  in  the  seven 
years,  and  there  would  be  a saving  in  the  funds 
sufficient  to  provide  Day-Scbools  for  every  unedu- 
cated child  in  Ireland. 

The  Commissioners  made  their  fourth  report  on 
the  2ist  of  April  1809.  This  contains  an  account 
of  the  DIOCESAN  FREE  SCHOOLS  in  Ireland. 
They  were  founded  by  the  12th  of  Elizabeth,  which 
enacted,  that  there  should  be  a free  school  in  the 
principal  shire  town  of  every  diocese  ; the  salary  to  ' 
be  fixed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenants,  and  to  be  paid, 
one-third  by  the  ordinary,  and  two  thirds  by  the 
other  clergy  of  the  diocese.  These  schools  appear 
to  have  been  at  one  time  established  in  most,  if  not 
all  of  the  Irish  dioceses  ; but,  it  is  said,  without 
much  beneficial  effect.  At  present  there  arc  only 
thirteen  schools,  containing  380  scholars.  ‘ In  the 
‘ greater  part  of  the  dioceses,  in  which  no  school 
‘ is  kept  (the  Commissioners  observe)  there  is  no 
* contribution  from  the  clergy  for  the  support  of  a 
‘ master  : but  in  some  itistances  the  salary  is  actually 
‘ paid  by  the  clergy  to  a nominal  master,  who  either 
‘ keeps  no  school  at  all,  or  one  on  a different  foun- 
‘ dation,  in  which  the  diocesan  school  is  wholly 
‘ absorbed.’  The  Com.missioners  conclude  this 
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Report,  by  recommending  an  increase  of  the  salaries 
of  the  masters  ; a consolidation  of  the  schools,  when 
locally  convenient  ; and  an  admission  of  the  sons  of 
curates,  and  of  the  poorer  clergy,  as  free  scholars. 

Wilson’s  Hospital,  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
is  the  subject  of  their  fifth  report,  dated  I2th  May, 
1809.  The  rental  of  this  charity,  founded  in  1744 
iS;^3io2.  5r.  td.  There  are  107  boys  maintained 
and  educated  in  it,  besides  20  aged  men  who  find 
here  an  asylum  in  the  decline  of  life.  The  Com- 
missioners observe,  that  ‘ the  boys  have  lately  made 
‘ an  astonishing  progress  in  reading  and  spelling* 
‘ under  a new  master,  brought  over  by  the  Primate 
‘ from  Dr.  Bell’s  establishment  in  England/ 

The  sixth  report  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  fifth, 
and  relates  to  the  Blue-coat  Hospital  and 
free  school  in  Dublin  ; which  was  founded  by 
charter,  of  the  23d  of  Charles  the  Second  It  con- 
tains 130  boys,*  clothed,  maintained,  and  well  in- 
structed. They  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  eight, 
and  apprenticed  at  fourteen.  The  average  income 
of  this  charity  is  ;^304i.  lor.  with  such  a prospect 
of  improvement,  as  promises  soon  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  300  boys. 

The  Hibernian  School  in  Phoenix  Park, 
founded  in  1769,  is  the  subject  of  their  seventh  re- 
port, dated  Sept.  21,  1809.  This  school  maintains 
and  educates  300  boys  and  150  girls,  the  children 

* It  should  be  observed,  that  30  of  tliese  boys  are  main- 
tained by  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  charity,  and 
seven  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  Institution  (Chief  Justice 
Downes)  out  of  the  fees  of  his  oflice. 
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of  soldiers  ; their  age  of  admission  being  from  7 to 
12.  Besides  general  instruction  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  the  boys  are  employed  as  taylors, 
and  shoemakers,  and  in  the  garden  ; and  the  girls 
in  sewing,  knitting,  and  household  business.  Their 
present  income  is^  1 094.  loj.  8<^.  Their  Parliament- 
ary grants  in  the  year  1809  produced  the'  net  sum 
of  14,5-8 

The  three  next  Reports  of  the  Commissioners, 
No.  VIII.  IX  . and  X.  are  all  of  the  same  date  as 
the  seventh.  The  eighth  relates  to  the  Dublin 
Foundling  Hospital,  established  in  1704 ; not 
merely  for  deserted  children,  but  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  aged  and  infirm,  ^nd  the  correction  of 
the  idle  poor.  By  an  act  passed  1776,  the  reception 
was  confined,  to  children  under  twelve  month's  of 
age.  The  great  mortality*  among  the  children, 
drew  the  attention  of  Parliament  in  1797.  The 
corporation  was  dissolved  ; and  the  direction  vested 
in  nine  persons,  appointed  by  the  act,  and  their 
successors.  It  now  contains  twelve  female  and  four 
male  schools.  Above  2000  infants  are  annually 
admitted.  Their  income  consists  of  a Parliament- 
ary grant  of  ,^225!>blJ»,yoa¥j  4 tlx  on  houses  in 
Dublin,  which  proQuees  sfaout^Sooo.  a year  more, 
and  a little  estate  ne^r  the  Hospital  of  ^ i 15.  a year. 

The  ninth  report  relates  to  the  schools,  founded 
in  the  17th  tenttii:^  by  Erasmus  Smith,  Esq^ 
and  soon  after  Incorporated  by  charter  in  1669.  It 

* Out  of  14,708  children  admitted  in  the  seven  years 
preceding  June  1797,  so  large  a number  as  9,264,  (nearly 
two-thirds,)  had  died  very  youngj  cither  in  the  infant  nur- 
iery,  or  in  the  infant  infirmary. 
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appears  by  the  Report,  that  one  of  these,  a grammar 
school  at  Drogheda,  had  been  greatly  neglected,  > 
and  the  number  of  scholars  gradually  diminished. 
The  progress  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry  induced  the 
master  to  resign  in  1807  ; and  this  establishment 
is  now  in  a flourishing  condition,  containing  near 
100  boarders,  besides  day  scholars.  The  second 
of  these,  schools  is  at  Galway,  and  contains  40 
scholars.  The  chief  defect,  the  confined  situation  of 
the  building,  is  proposed  to  be  removed  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  school,  on  ground  belonging  to  the 
trust,  and  very  near  the  town — In  Tipperary 
school,  the  next  in  order,  there  are  36  scholars,  of 
whom  12  are  boarders. — Ennis  school  is  the  fourth, 
containing  70  scholars  ; of  whom  i6  are  boarders, 
and  eight  are.  free  scholars. — The  schools  on  the 
Coomb,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  are  on  a large  scale. 
In  1804  a building  was  erected,  containing  a room 
for  a boy’s,  and  another  for  a girl’s  school,  besides 
the  master’s  house  and  other  offices.  In  the; first  of 
these,  160  beys  are  educated,  and  132  girls  in  the 
latter. — The  other  three  schools,  Nenagh,  Tar- 
bat,  and  Templ^derry,  are  less  considerable^ 
containing  together  only^^  schaljarG.— Besides  these, 
there  is  a contribution  made  ^y  t^iis  Trust,  to  the 
Charter  School  at  Sligo,  to  the  Elue-coat  Hospital, 
to  Trinity  College,  and  to  Christ’s  Hospital  in 
London;  and  additional  schools.  ,arc_  agreed  to  be 
founded  and  endowed  out  of  .fu^ds  of  this 
'princely  and  well  directed  charity.  Its  present 
annual  income  is  £S,2'g6. 

. The  Hibernian  M.^rine  School  is  the 
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object  of  the  Tenth  Report,  It  was  incorporated 
in  1775,  ‘ for  maintaining,  educating,  and  appren- 
‘ ticing  the  orplians  and  children  of  decayed  seamen, 
‘ in  the  Royal  Navy  and  Merchants’  service.’  A 
considerable  progress,  has  been  already  made,  in 
remedying  the  defects  of  this  school.  Without 
therefore  entering  into  any  invidious  discussion 
on  the  subject,  I shall  conclude  my  account  with 
stating,  that  at  the  time  of  the.  Report,  there  were 
no  boys  in  the  school  ; that  in  the  ten  preceding 
years,  428  boys  had  been  received  ; and  158  ap- 
prenticed to  the  merchant  sevice,  and  46  sent 
on  board  the  Royal  Navy.  Their  income  consists 
of  rents,  subscriptions,  funds, , and  securities,  pro- 
ducing nearly  j[iooo.  a year,  and  of  Parliamentary 
grants,  increased  in  1807  nnd  in  the  year 

1808,  to  JC3523.  nett. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Upon  the  perusal  of  this  account,  it  may  be  said, 
‘ Why  is  not  England  intitled  to  a similar  inquiry  ? 
‘ Why  are  the  abuses  of  school  endowments  to  be 
‘ unnoticed  here,  whilst  in  Ireland  so  much  benefit 
‘ is  deriving  from  the  investigation  which  Parlia- 
‘ ment  has  directed?’ — The  very  rumour  of  the 
inquiry  has  produced  the  desired  effect  in  some 
instances  ; in  others,  the  reform  is  in  progress,  and 
the  information  collected  is  supplying  the  most 
important  assistance  to  the  Trustees  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  trust.— In  all,  there  will  be  much 
good  dpne, 

VOL.  VI. 
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If  it  is  desired  that  the  intentions  of  the  founders 
should  be  adhered  to  ; it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
that  there  should  be  periodical  inquiries  into  the 
state  and  conduct  of  charities  In-England,  no  such 
inquiry  has  ever  been  made.  It  is  not,  however, 
because  there  is  any  doubt  of  abuses  existing  as  to 
our  charities.  The  fact  is  so  notorious,  that  the 
allegation  of  it  would  appear  superfluous.  Inquire 
in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  you  hear  of  new  and 
gross  instances  of  departure  from  the  founder’s 
intention.  Refer  -to  the  journals*  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  you  learn  that,  * for  want  of  such  an 

* inquiry,  many  charitable  donations  appear  to  have 
‘ been  lost ; many  others  are  in  danger  of  being 
‘ lost,  and  the  matter  appears  to  be  of  such  tnagni- 

* tudcy  as  to  call  for  the  serious  and  speedy  attention 
‘ of  Parliament.” 

Since  that  Report  was  made,  twenty-two  years 
have  elapsed^  and  no  inquiry  has  been  instituted. 
It  is  a curious  fact,  however,  that  at  the  very  time, 
in  which  the  British  House  was  employed  in  enter- 
ing on  its  journals  a recognition,  that  something 
ought  to  be  speedily  done,  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
applying  the  remedy,  as  to  endowments  for  educa- 
tion.t  Their  act  of  that  session  (28th  Geo.  3.  cap. 
15.)  recites,  that  ‘ the  proper  regulation  of  public 

♦ Report,  lothjune,  1788. 

+ It  has  heen  supposed  that  the  management  of  party  in- 
terests in  Ireland  before  the  Union,  and  the  manoeuvering 
for  political  power,  were  the  obstructions  which  then  delayed 
the  carrying  this  act  into  effectual  execution.  I'h  se  ob- 
structions  being  now  removed,  we  feel  an  increa-ed  interest 
in  the  progress  of  tlie  inquiry,  and  in  the  expected  plan  for 
the  improved  application  of  these  excellent  charities. 
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« schools  is  a matter  of  great  public  concern  — 
and  that  ‘ it  is  expedient  to  examine  into  the  funds 

* and  revenues  granted  by  public  or  private  dona- 
‘ tions,  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  Ireland  ; 

* and  into  the  application  of  the  said  funds  and 

* revenues,  and  into  all  circumstances  relative  to 
‘ the  state  and  condition  of  the  said  schools,  and 

* into  all  abuses  which  have  taken  place  in  the  go- 

* verument  and  management  thereof.* 

The  reader  will  anticipate  me  by  asking,  * Is 
‘ there  a word  in  this  recital,  that  does  not  equally 
‘ apply  to  England  ? If  it  is  expedient  that  such  an 

* inquiry  should  be  made  in  Ireland,  is  it  not  equally 
' ‘ expedient  that  it  should  be  made  in  England  ? Arc 

‘ the  abuses  of  our  school-charities  less  notorious, 
‘ or  is  their  amount  of  less  importance  here  than  in 

* Ireland?  Or  are  we  to  understand,  that  we  want 
‘ men  so  earnest,  so  able,  or  so  discreet,  as  those 

* valuable  and  respectable  persons,  who  form  the 
‘ Board  of  Education  in  Ireland?’  He  will  add, 
‘ The  world  does  not  produce  characters  more  fitted 
« for  such  an  inquiry,  than  this  part  of  the  United 
‘ Kingdom.’ 

Whatever,  therefore,  is  to  be  done  with  other 
charities,  whether  they  are  to  be  the  instruments  of 
corporation  interest,  or  the  means  of  personal  in- 
fluence, still  let  us  have  the  benefit  of  those  funds 
for  education,  which  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  our 

• The  heads  of  this  act  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  I.  The  reader  will  see  it  does  not  interfere  with  any 
subscription  schools  which  the  subscribers  can-  direct}  knit 
only  with  endowments^  which  the  founders  can  now  no-  lonirer 
watch  over.  ° 
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ancestors  have  bestowed  on  their  posterity.  They 
were  bestowed  in  confidence  of  their  being  honestly 
and  honorably  applied,  and  not,  by  sham  lettings 
and  fictitious  appointments,  to  be  converted  to  every 
thing,  but  the  useful  and  benevolent  objects  of  the 
founders. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  but  if  our  school 
endowments  were  judiciously  and  conscientiously 
applied,  they  would  afford  a provision  for  the  in- 
struction of  every  poor  child  in  England.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  ask  for  public  grants,  like  those 
which  are  annually  voted  for  education  in  Ireland. 
Let  the  Irish  enjoy  this  advantage*  without  any 
invidious  competition  on  our  part;  but  deny  not 
to  us  the  same  means  of  investigating  the  abuses  of 
our  charities  for  education,  which  they  have  for 
years  possessed. 

We  behold  (and  we  behold  it  with  pleasure)  large 
grants  annually  made  for  a variety  of  useful  objects 
in  Dublin,  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  which  are 
entirely  unprecedcnteclin  this  country.  We  do  not 
wish  the  amount  lessened,  for  we  think  them  ex- 
pedient at  least,  if  not  necessary.  It  is  the  seed  ot 

• With  respect  to  charities,  Ireland  lias  another  advantage 
which  this  country  does  not  enjoy.  By  the  40th  Geo.  3. 
cap  75,  a corporation  is  created  in  Dublin,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  securing  charitable  donations:— with  power  to 
require  returns and  in  case  of  concealment  or  misappli- 
cation, to  proceed  either  at  law  or  in  equity  against  the  par- 
ties The  English  charitable  donation  act  of  the  43d  ot 
Elizabeth,  which  authorizes  the  issuing  of  Commissions  to 
inquire  into  the  abuses  of  charities,  is  in  a great  degree 
obsolete  The  charitable  donations  of  England  may  be 
considered  as  now,  in  some  degree,  out  of  the  protection  ot 

the  law. 
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moral  and  civil  improvement,  and  will  be  abund- 
antly repaid  by  the  produce.  Xhe  condition  of  their 
country  requires  it ; while  we  are  in  such  a state 
as  to  be  able  and  willing  to  support  our  own  hospi- 
tals, our  own  houses  of  industry,  and  other  similar 
establishments,  without  any  grants  of  the  public 
money.  But  there  are  other  institutions,  which 
receive  liberal  and  annual  grants  from  Government 
in  Ireland,  and,  though  they  merit  and  require  the 
same  support  in  England,  are  wholly  neglected. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  degree  of  regret, 
that  in  this  country,  science,  literature,  the 

FINE  ARTS,  AND  THE  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  POOR,  are  Considered  as 
having  no  claim  to  the  protection  and  patronage  of 
Government.  I do  not  apply  what  I say,  to  any 
statesman,  either  of  this  or  that  party ; and  least  of 
all  to  the  present  minister, — whose  personal  and 
political  character,  as  much  as  that  of  any  man, 
would  have  given  me  hopes  of  a remedy.  What 
I complain  of  is, — that  it  is  grown  into  a political 
axiom,  a fundamental  principle  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment, that  in  England  every  establishment  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  neglected  and  forgotten  ; and  that 
the  supporters  of  them  are  to  be  left  to  struggle 
with  financial,  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  and 
to  have  their  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  public, 
checked  and  thwarted,  for  want  of  that  concurrent 
aid  from  Government,  for  the  support  of  that  which 
is  uncontrovertibly  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  effects  of  science  on  such  an  empire  as 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  benefits  which 
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the  state  might  derive  from  it,*  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  as  yet  sufficiently  considered  in  this  coun- 
try.— I do  not  refer  to  its  effects  on  the  morals,  the 
intellect,  or  the  glory  of  a people  ; but  merely  to 
financial  economy,  and  to  the  public  savings  which 
might  be  the  consequence  of  its  receiving  any  degree 
of  encouragement.  There  is  hardly  an  article 
■which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  different  public 
boards,  in  which  useful  information  might  not  be 
supplied  from  the  laboratory  of  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, and  the  establishment  connected  with  it.  In 
the  examination  of  metals  and  other  substances 
required  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  in  the  military 
articles  connected  with  that  Board  and  w'ith  the 
Army  and  Ordnance,  in  chymical  analysis  relating 
to  the  Customs  and  Excise,  and  in  many  things  res- 
pecting the  land  revenue,  the  woods  and  forests,  and 
the  stannaries, — the  advantages  of  such  an  investi- 
gation, as  the  establishment  of  the  Royal  Institution 
is  exclusively  capable  of  affording  to  Government, 
•would  not  only  surpass  the  powers  of  a solitary 
chemist yhuX  be  superior  to  any  thing  that  could  be 
obtained,  in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 

* The  reader  will  perceive,  that  I have  in  view  the  Royal 
Institution  ; originally  proposed  by  the  Society  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1799  Vol.  111.  No.  35.)— When  the  reader 

considers  that  it  is  the  effect  of  chemical  and  other  philoso- 
phic researches,  which  in  civilized  life  makes  “ the  accom- 
modation of  the  industrious  and  frugal  peasant  far  exceed 
that  of  many  an  African  king,  the  absolute  master  of  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  ten  thousand  naked  savages,' 

Wealth  0/ Nations,  book.  I.  Ch.  i.)  he  will  not  w.  nder,  that 
the  Society  for  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  poor,  should 
have  exerted  itself  earnestly  in  the  formation,  and  should 
t.®w  interest  itself  in  the  progress  of  the  Royal  Institution. 
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The  admiration  and  praise  of  every  part  of  civi- 
lized  Europe,  and  the  honorable  testimony  recently 
bestowed  by  the  National  Institute  of  France  on 
our  English  Professor,  may,  it  is  hoped,  attract  the 
attention  of  the  English  ministers,  to  the  national 
use  which  maybe  made  of  our  English  Institution  ; 
and  may  convince  them, that  the  grant  of  a fifth  part 
of  what  is  annually  given  by  them  to  similar  pur- 
poses in~ Ireland,  or  of  even  a tenth  part  of  what 
Buonaparte  applies  annually  to  the  support  of  the 
French  National  Institute,— directed  to  the  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  our  laboratory  and  establish- 
ment, now  vested  in  the  public  by  the  disinterested 
liberality  of  the  Proprietors,  would  not  amount  to  a 
tithe  of  the  pecuniary  advantages  which  the  public 
may  derive  from  the  use  of  them. 

Dec.  29,  18 to 
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No.  CXLVIII. 

Extract  from  an  Account  of  the  Barrington  School  at 
Bishop  Auckland.  By  »9/r  Thomas  Bernard, 
Bart. 

In  August,  1808,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  began 
his  arrangements,  for  promoting  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  in 
Bishop  Auckland  and  its  vicinity.  Education  had 
not  been  neglected  there  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  not  so  impartially  and  beneficially  extended,  as 
the  Bishop  wished.  There  were  some  parents,  who 
couW  not  afford  even  a small  weekly  payment  for 
their  children  ; and  others,  who  had  large  families, 
were  not  able  to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  more  than 
part  of  them. 

There  is  an  endowed  school  at  Bishop  Auckland  ; 
where  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  classics 
and  mathematics,  are  very  well  taught  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Birkett  the  Master,  who  is  also  the  Curate  of 
the  parish.  His  average  number  of  scholars  was  90. 
The  terms  of  tuition  were  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence a quarter,  the  payment  of  which,  though  easy 
to  the  more  opulent,  was  a heavy  burthen,  and  in 
some  cases  beyond  the  ability  of  other  inhabitants, 
especially  those  who  had  large  families. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  there 
was  a blue-coat  school  for  30  boys  ; one  of  the 
many  excellent  charities,  founded  by  the  will  of 
Lord  Crewe.  These  boys  had  also  a small  yearly 
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allowance  of  clothes.  They  were  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Smith,  the  son  of  a Clergyman  of  Bishop 
Auckland,  who  was  allowed  by  Lord  Crewe’s  trus- 
tees a salary  of  a year;  to  which  he  made  a 
little  addition,  by  taking  a few  more  scholars,  some 
at  three,  and  others  at  four  shillings  a quarter. 

There  was  also  a school  for  girls,  kept  by  the 
widow  of  the  late  Curate.  Their  parents  paid  six 
shillings  a quarter,  for  their  intruction  in  reading 
and  needle-work.  Besides  these,  and  a school  sup- 
ported by  the  Society  of  Friends,  there  were  five 
other  very  small  schools,  which,  though  the  children 
did  not  receive  much  instruction  in  them,  were  by 
no  means  useless  ; as  the  acquisition  of  habits  of' 
order,  regularity,  and  obedience,  at  a very  early  age, 
is  a benefit  of  some  value. 

The  Bishop’s  first  care  was  to  arrange  and  exe- 
cute his  plan  ; so  as,  while  he  was  extending  the 
advantages  of  education,  he  might  not  injure  those 
who  kept  the  existing  schools.  As  to  the  admission 
of  children  into  his  own  free  school,  an  inquiry 
was  made  respecting  the  means  of  their  parents  to 
pay  for,  or  contribute  to  the  expense  of  their  chil- 
dren at  the  pay -schools;  and  where  there  were 
several  children,  it  was  ascertained  -whether  they 
kept  as  many  as  they  could  afford  to  pay  for,  at  the 
other  schools ; as  for  example,  when  there  were 
more  than  five  or  six  children  in  a family,  their 
paying  for  one  or  two  at  other  schools,  according 
to  their  means,  was  a favourable  circumstance  for 
the  gratuitous  admission  of  the  others  into  the  Bar- 
rington School. 
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As  to  the  girls’  school,  the  education  was  of  such 
a nature,  as  not  to  admit  of  much  interference  from 
the  free  school.  The  Bishop,  however,  placed  six 
girls  there  at  his  own  expense,  supplied  the  school 
with  some  books,  took  pains  to  improve  the  mode 
of  teaching,  and  to  introduce  into  it  (as  far  as  prac- 
ticable) the  new  method.  Besides  this,  there  was  an 
inquiry,  upon  any  application  for  admission  of  girls, 
how  far  their  parents  could  maintain  them  in  the 
female  school* 

In  his  arrangement  and  execution  of  his  plan,  he 
had  the  personal  assistance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell, 
the  inventor  of  the  new  mode  of  instruction  ; and 
had  thereby  the  means,  of  proceeding  with  a degree 
of  precision  and  certainty.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
engaged  Mr.  Birkett,  the  master  of  the  Auckland 
Grammar  School  ; and  begun  by  placing  under 
him  50  boys,  with  an  annual  allowance  of 
for  their  tuition  ; and  he  promised  an  increase  of 
this  allowance,  when  the  new  mode  was  completely 
introduced  into  the  school,  Mr.  Birkett  having  an 
assistant,  whose  time  should  be  entirely  devoted  to 
the  care  o^f  the  Bishop’s  scholars. 

In  the  extension  of  the  new  system  of  education 
over  the  diocese  of  Durham,  it  had  appeared  that 
the  greatest  difficulty  arose  from  the  w'ant  of  proper 
schoolmasters.  To  remove  this,  his  Lordship  de- 
termined to  found  a kind  of  college  at  Bishop  Auck- 
land, for  the  education  of  masters  and  ushers.  This 
was  to  consist  of  nine  foundation  boys,  to  be  the 
monitors  of  the  Barrington  School,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Assistant-master,  and  clothed,  maintained. 
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and  educated,  at  the  Bishop's  expense.  The  age 
of  admission  was  to  be  fourteen ; they  being  selected 
from  the  most  promising  boys,  who  had  acted  as 
teachers  in  the  Bishop’s  school,  or  in  the  other 
schools  forming  upon  the  new  plan  in  his  diocese. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  permanent  support  of 
the  establishment,  the  Bishop  appropriated  the  re- 
sidue of  the  dividends  of  £'^0,000.  three  per  cent, 
reduced  annuities,  which  he  settled  by  deed  upon 
four  trustees  for  this  and  other  similar  trusts  This 
residue  amounts  to  a year,  and  is  found  to  be 

more  than  adequate,  at  present,  to  the  expense  of 
the  establishment. — At  the  same  time,  he  purchased 
an  old  house  in  a central  situation  in  the  market- 
place of  Bishop  Auckland,  near  the  Grammar 
School,  and  possessing  a front  of  45  feet.  Upon 
this  he  has  since  erected  a building  of  three  stories. 
The  first  floor  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  school- 
room, 45  by  30.  and  15  feet  high  ; below  is  the 
Assistant  Master’s  room,  the  boy’s  dining  room  and 
kitchen  with  offices  behind:  and  above  is  a dormi- 
tory for  the  boys,  and  two  other  bed  rooms,  There 
is  a play  ground  behind,  with  adjoining  gardens, 
each 'with  a boundary  of  separation,  and  marked 
with  the  owner’s  name,  for  the  under-master  and 
the  monitorsi 

The  Barrington  School  was  completed  and  opened 
on  the  26th  of  May,  1810,  the  Bishop’s  birth-day  j 
being  rather  more  than  18  months  from  the  laying 
of  the  first  stone.  A sermon  was  preached  by  Dr. 
Bell,  and  a school-feast  given  by  him  to,  the  scho- 
lars, and  to  several  visitors-,  who  atterided  to  enjoy 
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and  increase  the  pleasure  of  so  novel  and  gratifying 
a spectacle.  The  school  was  opened  with  70  scho- 
lars, and  has  gradually  increased  to  188,  the  present 
number. 

The  30  boys  belonging  to  Lord  Crewe’s  trust, 
have  been  placed  by  the  trustees  in  the  Bishop’s 
school,  so  that  while  they  are  continue'd  there,  they 
will  have  the  same  advantages  of  education  as  the 
other  scholars.  The  salary  of  £20.  is  continued  to 
Mr.  Smith  their  late  master  ; and  an  additional 
allowance  oi  ^\o  year  is  paid  to  the  under-master 
of  the  Barrington  school.  At  the  same  time  the 
mistress  of  the  girl’s  school  (whom  I mentioned  to 
be  the  widow  of  the  late  Curate  of  Bishop  Auck- 
land) has  been  appointed  to  the  management  and 
superintendance  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
Barrington  School  ; and  by  her  residence  in  the 
house,  and  presiding  at  the  meals  of  the  under  mas- 
ter and  monitors,  has  contributed  very  greatly  to  the 
regularity  of  the  house,  and  to  the  improved  habits 
of  the  monitors. 

The  method  of  .instruction  is  very  nearly  that 
pointed  out  in  the  publication  called  the  “ New 
School  in  the  Appendix  to  which  the  reader  will 
find  the  regulations  of  the  Barrington  School, and 
(what  makes  a very  essential  part  of  the  system)  the 
form  of  the  registers. 

One  effect  of  what  I have  here  stated,  has  been 
nearly  to  clear  the  streets  of  Bishop  Auckland  of 
children,  except  during  play-hours,  and  on  Satur- 
day, which  is  a holyd.iy.  Another  has  been  to  pro- 
mote the  attendance  of  children  on  divine  service, 
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and  to  improve  their  behaviour  there.'  The  children, 
as  soon  as  they  acquire  any  knowledge  in  reading, 
are  supplied  with  Psalters,  and  behave  with  decent 
attention  during  the  service.  On  Sunday,  September 
the  23d.  the  last  day  I had  the  pleasure  of  witness- 
ing their  attendance  in  the  Bishop’s  chapel,  there 
were  100  of  these  children  in  the  Bishop’s  domestic 
chapel  ; and  their  behaviour  was  more  like  that  of 
well  educated  men,  than  of  a class  of  poor  children, 
many  of  whom  had  been  brought  into  a school  for 
the  first  time,  but  a few  days  before. 

A third  effect  has  been,  that  of  bringing  promis- 
ing and  clever  children  into  notice,  of  giving  acti- 
vity and  energy  to  the  minds  of  others  who  had 
beea  deemed  incurably  dull  and  idle,  and  of  curing 
perverse  and  head-strong  tempers,  by  keeping  them 
in  full  occupation.  Few  children  can  \Vithstand 
the  effect  of  competition  and  contest  for  places, 
renewed  every  ten  minutes,  employing  all  their 
attention,  and  requiring  perpetual  exertion  and  dili- 
-gence  to  ward  off  the  disgrace  of  being  condemned 
to  a place  at  the  bottom  of  the  class.  ^ 

In  the  publication  ejilitied  th,  New  the 
reader  wiH  find  mention  of  the  black  book,  and 
tnal  of  offences  by  jury  ; and  will  probably  wish 
to  make  that  inquiry  about  them,  which  I made 
on  my  first  visit  to  the  school  this  year  (jd  Sep. 
1810.)  what  use  has  there  been  made  of  the  Hack 
OT  , what  crimes  have  been  entered,  and  what 
verdicts  have  been  given  upon  them  ? I am  fully 

26th  May  to  the  3d  Septeffiber,  no  offence  has  oc- 
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9Urrfed  to  supply  an  entry  in  the  black  book,  or  to 
call  for  the  decision  of  the  jury  ; nor  has  the  inflic- 
tion of  a blow  or  any  other  punishment,  bee  n requi- 
site during  all  that  period  A circumstance  indeed, 
has  since  occurred,  which,  though  out  of  schr>ol  or 
school  hours,  and  unconnected  with  the  discipline 
of  the  school,  has  been  thought  to  call  for  the  verdict 
of  the  jury,  and  the  punishment  which  they  ad- 
judged. 

He  will  also  find  some  mention  of  premiums  for 
merit.  These  were  at  first  regularly  adjudged,  and 
conferred.  But  they  were  found  so  trivial,  in  com- 
parison with  a boy’s  rising  in  his  class,  or  being 
promoted  to  another  ; the  value  of  tickets  and 
medals,  of  honorary  and  pecuniary  rewards,  were 
so  nothingless,  when  put  in  competition  with  the 
place  a child  could  obtain  and  hold  in  his  class,  or 
with  his  advancement  to  a higher  class,  that  they 
have  been  discontinued.* 

A circumstance  that  should  be  noticed,  is  the 
harmony  and  good  will  in  which  the  boys  live 
together,  and  peculiarly  those  on  the  foundation. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  minds  of  the  boys  are  so  occu- 
pied during  the  school-hours,  the  contest  of  superi- 
ority in  literary  acquisition. is  -so  incessant,  andAhe 

* fiiace  writing  this  account,  it  has  been  thought  better, 
on  account  of  th.e  increase  of  the  scholars,  and  of  the  in- 
termixture of  new  boys  who  had  been  ill  instructed  or  not 
taught  at  all,  to  give  tickets  of  sniajl  value;  two  tickets  to 
the  teacher  of  eadi  class,  one  to  his  assistant,  and  pne  to  the 
beet  echolar  of  the  class,  each  day  that  the  class  acquits  itself 
tp  the  Master’s  satisfaction.  of  tiiese  tickets  in  sonie 
classes,  and  twelve  in  others,  entitle  llie  holder  to  one  petrny. 
D<c,  if  i8u>. 
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rivalry  and  competition  of  the  scholars  is  so  fully 
directed  to  their  scholastic  exercises,  that  they  have 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  in  their  plav-hours. 
tor  quarrels  and  disputes. 

Among  other  objects,  Pmlmidy  has  not  been 
neglected.  A gentleman  of  His  Majesty’s  chapel, 
Mr.  Evans,  had  been  engaged  this  year  to  spend  the 
C^tle  of  September  and  October  at  Zchlan: 
® niusical  instruction  with 

e monitors  ; practising  them  three  times  a day  in 
ps  lm  tunes,  tn  the  organ  loft  of  the  Bishop’s  cha- 
pel.  As  these  boys  acquired  skill  and  steadiness  he 
>dded  some  others  to  their  number,  so  that 

weetr  E”chr‘^ 

book  and  ^ nu-sic 

int^pr  ctic?"  A : ‘""f' 

from  the  miter  a o the" 

-sand  the 

50^1*’™".“’'’“’’’'“*  *°  “"‘I'Wmd  the  music 
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placed  in  the  chapel  below  • and  i T’  *7“®”' 
month,  they  had  acquired  such  anhabh  7 “ 

tunes  without  the  music  LfoiThei 
yn  the  first  Sunday  after  Mr  P„  . 

•Ite  boys,  placed  in  the  organ  m ',  IT  * 
chapel:  before  the  end  of  the  ’two 
were  capable  of  teaching  other  boys  T'  V'’'^ 
observe  how  useful  a qualification  tht’s  ■ f 
country  schoolmaster. -The  monh oL^ I: 
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their  regular  concerts  at  the  school  hpuse,  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evening.  Here  they  unite 
in  singing  psalms,  and  hynuis  (approved  by  the 
Bishop)  from  seven  to  eight  o’clock.  Some  of  the 
other  boys,  who  were  Mr.  Evans’s  pupils,' have 
been  invited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment : and 
to  them  have  been  joined  3 or  4 steady  and  religious 
working  men  in  Bishop  Auckland.  One  of  these, 
a journeyman  carpenter  of  that  town,  has  made  for 
. each  of  the  monitors  a pitch-pipe,  by  the  Bishop’s 
order  ; so  that  in  their  turns,  they  set  the  psalm  or 
hymn,  which  comes  in  order  in  their  bill  of  fare. 
Besides  this,  on  the  Sunday  evening,  they  attend  at 
the’“  Society  for  the  aged  Poor,”*  and  enliven 
their  devotional  exercises,  by  intermixing  psalms 
and  hymns,  with  the  reading  of  these  old  men  and 
worn  en 

Among  other  provisions  for  the  improvement 
and  gratification  of  the  monitors,  the  Bishop  has 
formed  for  them  a small  common  library,  consisting 
partly  of  devotional  books,  and  the  rest  on  miscel- 
laneous subjects.  There  are  also  other  books,  to  be 
given  to  them  on  leaving  the  school. 

The  first  of  the  foundation  boys,  Proctor,  is  just 
appointed  usher  of  the  new  school  at  Gateshead, 
with  a salary  of  ^40'.  a year.  The  school-house  is 
very  recently  erected,  being  one  of  many  formed, 
or  forming,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bishop.  It 
contains  at  present  300  scholars,  most  of  them 
young,  and  wholly  uninstructed.  Their  parents 

* See  an  account  of  this  society,  in  the  Reports,  Vol.  HI. 
No  S9. 
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pay  for  each'of  them,  punctually  and  willingly,  one 
penny  a week.  This  school-house  has  been  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  as  a chapel ; in  which  divine 
service  is  performed,  and  a sermon  preached,  on 
Sundays,  to  very  crowded  congregations,  by  a 
clergyman  whom  the  Rector  engages  for  that  duty, 
at  a salary  of  ^^30.  a year.  The  next  of  the  moni- 
tors, Dickenson,  has  just  been  elected  master  of  the 
school,  established  at  Holy  Islatvi,  near  Bainborough 
Castle. 

Mills,  another  of  the  monitors,  is  engaged  to 
arrange  and  regulate  a very  small  school,  at  Red 
Marshall,  about  twenty  miles  from  Auckland,  Hovv 
far  he  has  succeeded,  the  reader  may  judge  from  the 
following  extract  of  a letter  (Nov.  9th.  1810)  ad- 
dressed to  the  Bishop  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faber,  at 
whose  request  this  young  man  was  sent.  ‘ Your 
‘ Lordship’s  monitor,  young  Mills,  has  effected 
‘ wonders.  He  has  read  to  our  village  schoolmaster 
‘ such  a lecture  on  pedagogy^  as,  I hope,  will  not  be 
* scon  forgotten.  The  children  improve  rapidly  ; and 
‘ though  1 was  obliged,  at  €rst,  to  use  my  authority 
‘ with  some  of  the  parents,  chiefly  the  mothers, 

‘ who  seemed  dreaiLfuIly  to  apprehend  some  maU 
‘ treatment  of  their  offspring,  the  disposition  tc 
‘ mutiny  is  how  so  completely  subdued,  that  the 
‘ school  has  increased  from  fourteen  to  thirty-six.’ 
With  regard  to  the  other  monitors,  they  are 
becoming  fit  for  similar  situations,  and  will  soon 
make  vacancies  on  the  foundation.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  be  essential  to  the  success  of  the  Bishop’s 
plan,  that  a regular  and  periodical  succession  should 
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take  place  ; so  as  to  keep  the  attention  and  expec- 
tation of  the  monitors  on  their  future  situations  in 
life,  and  to  direct  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  others  to 
a place  on  the  foundation. 

OBSERVATIONS.* 

The  mean  and  unworthy  spirit  of  the  monkish 
ages,  is  now,  I trust,  entirely  done  away.  Efforts 
are  making  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  pro- 
mote universally  I lie  education  of  the  poor.  The 
talent  and  intrepidity,  of  Wick  lit  f.  and  Luther 
opened  the  sacred  volumes  of  Revelation  to  their 
countrymen.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  enemj  of 
mankind  attempted  to  shut  up  the  treasurers  of  di- 
vine knowledge  ; or  that  he  bathed  himself  in  the 
blood  of  those  Christians,  who  claimed  their  inhe- 
ritance in  the  word  of  God.  Wherever,  the  Scrip- 
tures had  been  rendered  into  the  common  tongue, 
they  were  read  and  heard  with  avidity.  The 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  was  always  followed  with 
eagerness  and  delight. 

The  work,  however,  will  remain  imperfect  and 
incomplete,  until  that  period  shall  arrive,  when  the 
poor  shall  be  able  themselves  to  read  the  Bible,  in 
'heir  own  cottages  ; and  shall  have  the  means  of 
searching  the  Scriptures  ; and  of  being  able  to  give 
tO  the  insidious  sceptic,  and  to  the  abandoned  infidel, 
a reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them.  The  exer- 
tions of  pious  Christians,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
preceding  century,  began  the  great  work  of  the 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  POOP.  The  efforts  of  tl>e 
present  age  may  be  expected  to  complete  the  mighty 
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fabrick  in  all  its  parts,  so  perfect,  that  every*  inha- 
bitant of  England  and  Ireland  may  enjoy  the  same 
civil  and  religious  advantages,  as  the  northern  parts 
of  Biitain  have  possessed  for  the  preceding  century* 

For  above  fourteen  years,  I have  repeatedly  sub-, 
mitted  to  the  public  a position,  the  truth  of  which  is 
now,  I trust,  pretty  generally  admitted  ; — that  in 
the  efforts  which  may  be  made  to  improve  the  mo- 
rals and  conduct  of  the  poor,  all  attempts  to  teach 
them  prudential  habits,  or  to  deter  them  from 
vicious  propensities,  will  be  vain  and  fruitless, 
without  a general  and  well-regulated  system  of 
education.  I will  not  now  trouble  the  reader  with 
,any  further  observations  on  this  subject.  All  that 
I have  been  able  to  urge,  he  may  find,  if  he  pleases, 
in  the  Reports  of  jhe  Society.  It  will  at  present 
be  my  endeavour  to  lay  before  him  a calculation  of 
the  probable  effects  of  what  is  now  doing ; and 
thereby  to  offer  additional  motives  for  co-operation 
to  those,  who  have  not  yet  given  their  assistance. 

Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  of  the  hitherto 

I 

♦ The  instituting  and  superintending  of  parochial  schools, 
is  recommended  in  the  Rev.  Francis  Wrangham’s'admirable 
Visitation  Sermon,  by  every  motive,  secular  and  spiritual, 
to  the  patrbnage  of  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
Christian.  The  blind  and  narrow  policy  (he  observes)  upon 
which  the  educating  of  the  poor  has  ordinarily  been  op- 
posed, a’s  rousing  into  action  a formidable,,  and,  perhaps  ul- 
timately, ungovernable  mass  of  popular  intellect,  has  yielded 
to  the  powers  of  humanity  and  of  truth;  and  seminaries, 
with  the  combined  advantages  of  cheap,  comprehensive,[and 
compendious  tuition,  are  springing  up  throughout  the  most 
populous  parts  of  the  empire. — Rightly  conducted,  they 
will  indubitably,  under  the  blesshig  of  the  Almighty,  sup- 
ply most  beneficial  nutriment  to  the  state,  and  in  ilie.  indivi- 
di|als  themselves  produce  “ fruits  worthy  of  Paka- 

DlSii.” 
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neglected  children  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Ireland, 
there  are  60,000  noz0  in  a course  of  religious  educa- 
tion ; and  let  us  admit,  that  only  one  third  part  of 
that  number  will,  in  future,  be  the  amount  of.  the 
annual  admission  of  scholars  to  these  schools, — Let 
me  then  beg  the  reader  to  consider,  what  must  be 
the  benefit  of  20,000  such  children  being  annually 
added  to  the  mature  population  of  this  country: 
and  let  me  next  request  him  to  estimate  the  increas- 
ing operation  of  annually  emancipating  such  a 
number  of  our  youth  from  idle  and  vicious  prac- 
tices,—of  preserving  them  from  criminal  habits, — 
and  of  giving  them  a practical  knowledge  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament.  ‘ Let  me  next  solicit  him  to 
reflect,  what  it  is  to  send  so  many  educated  childrert 
to  their  own  homes  ; there  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures to  their  ignorant  and  delighted  parents  \ — and 
what  it  is,  to  transfuse  into  the  political  body  such 
an  annual  renovation  of  health  and  vigour. 

If  he  is  not  even  yet  induced  to  join  in  the  useful 
7LX\6gratifying  amusement,  of  contributing  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  poorer  brethren,  I have  yet  one  topic 
more. — Let  him  recollect  what  he  owes — let  him 
calculate  the  amount  of  his  debt  of  gratitude — to 
those  Reformers,  who  first,  with  the  aid  of  printing, 
opened  the  sources  of  Gospel  Truth  to  all  who  could 
read.  If  he  enjoys  this  advantage  himself,  let  him 
then  weigh  well  whether  he  ought  not,  according 
to  his  power,  to  extend  it  to  those  within  the  sphere 
of  his  influence  ; and  whether  he,  who  is  indebted 
to  the  labours  and  exertions  of  others  for  his  sav- 
ing knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  is  not  bound  to 
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-communicate  that  knowledge  to  the  circle  around 
him. 

As  an  example  of  the' intimate  connection,  which 
exists  between  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  and 
the  education  of  the  poor,  I shall  quote  a passage 
from  the  History  of  Thuanus,  as  to  the  PFaldenses, 
in  Dauphiny  ; the  first  who  separated  themselves 
from  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  so  early  a period  as 
the  thirteenth  century.  As  it  comes  from  the  pen 
of  a Roman  Caiholicy  tlie  reader  need  not  apprehend 
any  unfounded  panygerick  on  these  first  Reformers, 

* Poor  as  they  are,  (says  he)  they  are  content.  One 
‘ thing  is  astonishing  ; *that  persons,  externally  so 

* savage  and  rude,  should  have  so  much  moral  culti» 
*■  vaiion.  They  can  all  read  and  write.  They  un- 

* derstand  French,  so  far  as  is  needful  for  the 

* understanding  of  the  Bible*  and  the  singing  of 
‘ Psalms.  You  can  scarce  find  a boy  among  them, 
‘ who  cannot  give  you  an  intelligible  account  of  the 
‘ faith,  , which  they  profess.  In  this  indeed  they 
‘ resemble  their  brethren  of  the  other  vallies.’ — 
What  a testimony  is  this  from  a Papist,  as  to  the 

- character  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  first 
Reformers,  at  a period  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
covered  with  the  darkness  of  monkish  ignorance. 

At  this  period  it  was  the  policy  and  principle  of 
popes  and  prelates,  and  of  the  princes  and  potentates 
.who  were  subject  to  them,  to  keep  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  in  profound  ignorance.  Ignorance,  how-, 

* The  Bible  had  been  translated  into  French  for  them, 
by  tliat  primitive  Reformer,  Peter  Waldo,  in  the  precedin|r 
country.  ° 
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ever,  is  of  a very  contagious  nature.  - The  pestilence 
became  epidemic,  and  infected  the  higher  classes  of 
society.  Attended  by  its  concomitant  vices,  it 
reached,  not  only  all  the  ranks  of  the  laity,  but  also 
(with  a few  solitary  exceptions)  the  great  mass  of 
the  clerical  order.  A darkness  that  might  be  felti 
spread  from  the  modern  Babylon^  through  all  the 
countries  subjected  to  its  tyranny  ; while  those  who 
had  separated  from  its  communion,  like  the  pious 
inhabitants  of  the  vallies  of  Dauphiny  described  by 
Thuanus,  though  poor,  were  content ; though  ex- 
ternally rude,  (possessed  much  moral  cultivation, 
and  the  benefits  of  that  knowledge,  which  could 
make  them  wise  to  salvation. 

I shall  conclude  this  paper,  with  a few  words  on 
the  use  which  is  made  of  Psalmody  in  the  Bar- 
rington school  j as  I think  it  would  be  of  very 
important  service  to  our  charity  schools,  if  more 
attention  were  paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  children 
in  this  delightful  art ; so  as  to  give  them  a more 
correct  knowledge  of  it ; and  to  impress  their 
youthful  minds,  with  an  habitual  affection  for  sa- 
cred music  and  sacred  poetry.  The  two  sister  arts 
of  Poetry  and  Music  do  thus  produce  their  united 
effects  in  opening  and  improving  the  youthful  mind.. 
The  children  acquire  by  heart  the  most  beautiful 
and  impressive  of  our  Psalms  and  Hymns  ; and 
they  learn  to  sing  them  to  tunes,  which  exalt  in  a 
high  degree  the  devotional  pleasure,  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  excite. 

To  the  child  the  benefit  of  this  union  of  music 
and  poetry  is  inestimable.  It  produces  religious 
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feelings  and  habits.  1 1 supplies  meditation  for  their 
solitary  hours,  and  affords  the  meaiis  social  de- 
votion for  their  convivial  intercourse.  On  their 
playfellow's  it  operates  both  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple ; and  to  their  lamilies  it  supplies  the  best  and 
most  interesting  occupation  in  the  cottage’;  where 
their  parents  are  both  delighted  and  improved  by 
the  religious  pleasure  which  they  receive  from 
their  educated  children. 

I shall  not  lengthen  my  observations,  by  quoting 
any  of  the  ancient  histories,  on  the  miraculous  ef- 
fects* of  music,  and  of  its  moral  and  intellectual 
tendency  : but  I shall  conclude  with  a quotation 
from  an  excellent  and  valued  author, t who,  like 
the  fabulous  heroes  of  antiquity,  has  had  the  fate  of 
increasing  in  reverence,  at  a time  when  he  is  less 
known. 

Harmonv  (says  that  judicious  writer)  ‘ is  a 

* thing,  which  delighteth  all  ages,  and  beseemeth 

* all  states  ; a thing  as  seasonable  in  grief,  as  in 
‘ joy  ; as  decent  being  added  unto  actions  of  greatest 
‘ weight  and  solemnity,  as  being  used  when  men 
‘ most  sequester  themselves  from  action.— It  plea- 
‘ sed  the  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  borrow 
‘ from  Melody  that  pleasure,  y/hich,  mingled  with 

* Those  who  wish  to  peruse  a classical  and  amusing  ac- 
count of  the  efftets  attributed  to  the  Music  oj^ the  Antients,  may 
refer  to  Dr.  burney^s  Dissertation  on  Music,  section  lo. 

f Hooker,  lib.  5.  sect.  38. — If  the  reader  has  a desire  of 
being  more  acquainted  with  this  champion  of  the  English 
Church,  he  may  peruse  the  Analysis  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Po- 
lity, and  an  able  and  interesting  preface,  in  one  octavo  volume 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Collinson  ; to  whom  Bishop  Barrington 
has  lately  given  the  valuable  Rectory  of  Gateshead,  in  the 
county  of  Durham. 
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‘ heavenly  mysteries,  causeth  the  smoothness  and 
‘ softness  of  that  which  toucheth  the  ear,  to  convey y 

* as  it  were  by  stealth,  the  treasure  of  good  things 

* into  man's  mind.  To  this  purpose  were  those 

* harmonious  tunes  of  Psalms  devised  for  us,  that 
‘ THEY  WHO  ARE  BUT  YOUNG,  OR  AS  TO  PER- 
‘ FECTION  OF  VIRTUE  NOT  YET  MATUKE, 

* MAY  WHEN  THEY  THINK  TO  SING,  LEARN.’ 

Nov.  28,  1810. 
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No.  CXLIX. 

Extract  from  an  Account  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  By  the  Right  Honourable  I^ord 
Teignmouth. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  esta- 
blished in  the  year  1804;  The  object  of  this  in- 
stitution, is  distinctly  and  exclusively  to  promote, 
in  the  largest  practicable  extent,  the  circulation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
admits  among  its  members,  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  who  profess  to  regard  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  the  proper  standard  of  religious  truth  : and 
by  a fundamental  law  and  regulation  of  the  Society, 
the  copies  circulated  in  the  languages  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  those  of  the  authorized  version  only, 
without  note  or  comment. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Society  are  conducted  by 
a Committee,  consisting  of  thirty-six  laymen,  six 
of  whom  are  foreigners  residing  in  London  and 
its  vicinity.  Half  of  the  remainder  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  other 
half  members  of  other  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians. The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Trea- 
surer, and  the  Governors,  are  all  of  course  mem- 
bers of  the  Conpmittee  5 and  every  clergyman 
or  dissenting  minister,  who  is  a member  of  the 
Society,  is  entitled  to  attend  and  vote  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Committee ; which  are  regularly  held  on 
VOL.  VI.  G 
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the  first  Mon  lay  in  every  month,  and  oftener  if 
necessary.  A;  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  is 
held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  ^ May,  wbr-n  the 
Committee  and  Treasurer  are  chosen,  th'  accounts 
presented,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  foregoing  year 
reported. 

The  regulations  for  admission  into  the  Society 
are  as  follows.  Each  subscriber  of  one  guinea 
annually  is  a member  : each  subscriber  of  ten  gui- 
neas ^t  one  time,  a member  for  life  : each  subscri- 
ber of  five  guineas  annually,  a Governor  ; and  each 
subscriber  of  fifty  pounds  at  one  time,  or  who 
shall  by  one  additional  payment  increase  his  original 
subscription  to  fifty  pounds,  is  a Governor  for  life. 
Governors  are  entitled  to  attend  and  vote  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Committee.  An  executor,  paying 
a bequest  of  fifty  pounds,  is  a member  for  life  ; or 
cf  one  hundred  pounds,  a Governor  for  life. 

The  members  of  the  Society  are  entitled  to  the 
following  privileges. — Each  annual  subscriber  of 
one  guinea,  has  the  privilege  of  purchasing  of  the 
Society  within  the  year,  Bibles  and  Testaments  to 
the  amount  of  fire  guineas,  and  in  like  proportion 
for  every  guinea  subscribed,  at  reduced  prices  ; 
which  are  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  usual 
retail  prices  of  Bibles  and  Testaments,  bound 
equally  strong.  A further  quantity  may  also  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  Committee  at  the  cost 
prices.*  A benefactor  of  ten  guineas  may  purchase 

* The  Society’s  depository  is  at  Mr.  L.  B.  Seiley’s,  book* 
.seller,  169.  Fleet  Street,  to  wliom  it  is  requested  that  all 
orders  for  Bibles  and  Testaments  may  be  sent,  post  paid, 
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to  the  same  amount,  as  an  annual  subcriber  of  one 
guinea.  A benefactor  of  fifty  pounds,  as  an  annual 
subscriber  of  five  guineas. 

The  Society  has  not  only  received  the  most  flat- 
tering acknowledgements  of  its  utility,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  it  has  excited  an  ardent  inte- 
rest for  the  diffusion  of  the  Holy  ^Scriptures,  in 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  by  its  ex- 
ample, its  influence,  and,the  aid  of  its  funds,  it  has 
promoted  the  establishment  of  various  societies, 
having  the  same  object,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

They  have  been  formed  in  Germany,  at  Berlin, 
and  at  Stockholm.  Bible  Societies  have  been  also 
established  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Connecti- 
'cut,  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  And  from  the 
last  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,^ 
no  less  than  fourteen  Associations  and  Societies, 
having  the  same  object  as  the  parent  institution, 
that  of  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  have  been  instituted  in  England,  five  in 
Scotland,  and  three  in  Ireland.  Of  these  various 
Associations  and  Societies,  the  number  of  which  is 
Increasing,  some  have  received  assistance  from  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ; whilst  others, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part,  have  assumed  the  deno- 
mination of  auxiliary,  and  have  aided  its  funds,  by 
their  contributions. 

The  advantages  which  the  Society  derives  from 

and  accompanied  with  a bill  for  the  amount,  or  an  order  on 
some  friend  in  London,  including  the  packing  case  if  such  is 
required. 
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the  comprehensive  nature  of  its  constitution,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  promote  its  success  in  the 
diffusion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  its  funds,  and  by  multiplying  its  channels 
of  communication.  Hence  it  has  been  enabled  to 
carry  on  a correspondence  with  the  most  distant 
countries ; and  thereby  to  ascertain  the  parts  of  the 
■world,  where  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  wanted,  and 
the  best  means  of  supplying  them. 

In  a period  of  six  years,  the  Society  has  contri- 
buted to  promote  in  Europe,  editions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, either  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  the  German, 
Polish,  Icelandic,  Bohemian,  Lithuanian,  Calmuck, 
Swedish,  Laponese,  and  Turkish  languages  and 
dialects.  In  Hindostan,  the  funds  of  the  Society 
have  been  largely  appropriated  for  producing  edi- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  in  eight*  of  the  Oriental 
dialects.  In  England,  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  have  been  printed  by  the  Society  in 
English,  Welsh,t  and  Gaelic  ; and  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Italian,  Danish,  and  ancient  and  modern  Greek. 

A version  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  has  been 
printed  in  the  Mohawk  dialect,  and  in  that  of  the 
Esquimaux,  for  the  use  of  tl\p  inhabitants  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador. 

The  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  Society, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  sale  or  donation,  has 

* These  are  the  Hindostanee,  Bengalee,  Persian,  Arabic, 
Mahratta,  Malayalem,  Sanscrit,  and  Chinese. 

f All  the  English  and  Welsh  Bibles  and  New  Testaments 
arc  printed  for  tlie  Society  under  the  direction  of  the  UnU 
vcrsity  at  Cambridge. 
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been  most  ample.  Without  entering  into  an  enu- 
meration of  the  particulars,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  the  books  issued  by  the  Society,  exclusive 
of  those  printed  on  the  Continent,  up  to  the  i6th  of 
February,  1810,  are  71,116  Bibles,  and  151,782 
Testaments,  making  222,898  in  the  whole. 

OBSERVATIOlNS. 

Considering  the  prevalence  of  ignorance,  super- 
stition, and  idolatry,  over  so  large  a portion  of  the 
world,  the  limited  nature  of  the  respectable  societies 
existing  at  the  period  when  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  was  established,  and  their  acknow- 
ledged insufficiency  to  supply  the  demand  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  foreign 
countries,  the  utility  of  the  Institution,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  given,  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  distinguished  features  in  the  Institution  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  are  the 
magnitude,  purity,  simplicity  and  benevolence  of 
its  object,  and  the  comprehensive  nature  of  its  con- 
stitution. What  can  be  more  laudable,  more  es- 
sentially important  to  the  temporal  and  eternal 
welfare  of  our  fellow  creatures,  than  to  furnish 
them  with  the  pure  word  of  God  ? And  from 
what  source  can  they  so  practically  and  effectually 
learn  their  duty  and  obligations  to  their  creator  ; 
the  social  duties  of  allegiance,  subordination,  hu- 
manity, honesty  and  charity  ; the  relative  duties  of 
husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and 
servant,  and  the  personal  duties  of  sobriety,  tem- 
perance and  chastity,  or  consolation  under  affliction, 

(^3 
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' and  patience  and  resignation  in  calamity  ? What 
charity,  therefore,  which  supplies  these  peculiar 
wants  of  mankind,  which  lays  open  to  them  the 
path  of  eternity,  by  affording  them  the  means  of 
knowing  the  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he 
has  sent,  is  intitled  to  the  highest  distinction  ; and 
the  Directors  of  the  respectable  Society  “ for  pro- 
pagating Christian  Knowledge”  in  Edinburgh, 
constituted  by  Royal  Charter,  have  justly  charac- 
terized the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  ‘ Society,  as 
‘ proposing  one  of  the  best  conceivable  methods  for 
‘ the  speedy  and  universal  diffusion  of  the  Gospel.’ 

The  operations  of  the  Society  must  be  limited  by 
its  means.  But  its  object  is  of  indefinite  magnitude. 
It  does  not  look  only  to  this,  or  to  that  country  ; 
but  proposes  the  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  over 
the  whole  world  ; to  publish  them  in  languages 
and  dialects  in  which  they  have  never  been  seen; 
and  to  communicate  them  to  nations  sitting  in 
darkness,  on  which  the'  light  of  Revelation  has 
never  yet  shone.  The  principle  on  which  the 
Society  is  founded,  is  also  so  simple,  intelligible, 
and  unexceptionable,  that  persons  of  every  descrip- 
tion, who  regard  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  proper 
standard  of  faith,  may  cordially  and  conscientiously 
unite  in  it  ; the  strict  adherence  to  its  principle, 
being  secured  by  regulations  so  precise  and  defined, 
as  not  to  admit  of  exception  or  evasion. 

Amongst  the  various  benefits  arising  out  of  this 
Institution,  the  following  maybe  enumerated. — 
Its  tendency  to  conciliation,  by  softening  the  aspe- 
rities which  Christians  a e too  apt  to  feel  towards 
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Others  of  a different  persuasion,  and  to  unite  them 
in  the  bonds  of  Christian  charity.  The  counter- 
action which  it  opposes  to  the  attempts  of  infidels 
to  discredit  the  evidence,  vilify  the  character,  and 
destroy  the  influence  of  Christianity.— The  placing 
of  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  Roman  Catholics  ; 
which  has  actually  been  done  in  various  Roman 
Catholic  provinces  of  Germany  ; in  the  south  of 
France,  in  Ireland,  Malta,  Qiiebec,  and  among  the 
French  and  Spanish  prisoners  of  war  in  this  coun- 
try.— Its  tendency  to  promote  respect  and  esteem, 
for  the  religious  principles  and  benevolent  disposi- 
tion of  the  British  Character,  amongst  foreign 
nations. — The  acknowledgement  implied  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Society,  and  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  numerous  associations  connected  with  it,  at 
'home  and  abroad,  that  the  Bible  is  the  proper  stand- 
ard of  religiotis  faith  and  truth. — And  lastly,  the 
avowed  concurrence  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Society,  in  the  authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures 
as  used  by  the  Church  of  England. 

What  effects  may  flow  from  the  operations  of 
this  benevolent  Institution  cannot  be  as  yet  ascer- 
tained. But  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that, 
under  Providence,  its  efforts  will  not  be  in  vain, 
and  that  both  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of 
our  fellow  creatirres  may  be  improved  by  them. 

The  British  afid  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  been 
the  instrument  of  communicating  the  words  of 
eternal  life  to  cottages  and  prisons,  to  hospitals  and 
workhouses,  to  kindred  and  aliens,  to  the  poor  and 
afflicted  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries.  And 
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amongst  thousands  who  have  participated  its  bene- 
volence, none  have  more  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged  it,  than  the  prisoners  of  war  of  dif- 
ferent nations. 

Jan*  4,  i8ll. 
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Extract  from  an  Account  of  an  Industry  School  for 
Girls  at  Cheltenham.  By  il/rj.  Williams. 


The  Cheltenham  School*  of  Industry,  for  g-irls, 
under  the  patronage  of  Her  Majesty,  was  insti- 
tuted in  iHo6.  The  scholars  are  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  first  consists  of  twelve  girls,  who 
are  called  Fund  Girls ; being  the  children  of  the 
most  deserving  parishioners,  from  ten  years  old  to 
twelve,  selected  on  its  first  institution,  from  among 
those  who  had  the  best  characters  in  the  Sunday 
schools.  Two  of  them  are  nominated  by  the  Pa- 
troness. They  are  admitted  on  the  fund  every 
three  years,  and  are  clothed. 

The  second  Class  consists  of  girls,  that  are 
paid  for  by  their  parents,  at  the  rate  of  two-pence 
a week.  This  class  consists  of  twelve  girls,  from 
eight  to  nine  years  old.  In  respect  of  their  clothing, 
they  have  the  same  advantage  as  the  Fund  Girls. 
They  may  remain  in  this  class  three  years  ; at  the 
end  of  which  they  have  the  ^privilege ~of  being  re- 
moved iiito  the  first  class  for  three  years  more  ; 
and  in  case  of  the  death,  or  the  removal  of  any  girl 
from  the  first  class,  from  any  circumstance  which 

-N 

* Thisacccunt  has  been  already  inserted  in  a Separate- 
publication  ot  the  Seciety. 
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may  have  occasioned  it  before  the  appointed  time, 
her  place  shall  be  filled  from  the  second  class,  by 
one  chosen  for  merits  and  referring  to  the  number 
of  rewards  which  she  may  have  had  in  the  preced- 
ing year. 

The  third  Class  consists  of  girls  nommated 
by  subscribers.  Every  subscriber  of  a guinea  is 
entitled  to  send  a girl  to  the  school  for  one  year.— - 
The  girls  must  be  able  to  read  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted into  the  school.  They  are  taught  knitting, — 
spinning  flax,  hemp,  and  jersey, — platting  whole 
straw  for  baskets, — cutting  out  and  making  clothing 
for  the  poor,— 'and  washing,  ironing,  baking,  milk- 
ing, and  household  work  ; so  as  to  make  them  not 
only  useful  in  farm  houses,  but  capable  of  being 
under  housemaids  and  kitchen  maids  in  large  fami- 
lies, or  upper  maids  in  small  ones. 

Any  Fund  Girl,  who  has  remained  two  years  in 
her  first  place,  on  a certificate  of  good  behaviour,  is 
entitled  to  a Bible,  marked  “ Reward  Bible,  Chel- 
tenham School  of  Industry,"  and  to  two  shifts,  and 
two  pair  of  stockings. 

Girls  who  have  been  at  the  school  of  industry, 
and  any  young  woman  who  may  want  employment, 
are  supplied  with  work,  and  paid  for  it,  by  the 
school  ; but  this  is  under  strict  limitation,  to  pre- 
vent their  depending  on  work,  when  they  are  ca- 
pable of  going  to  service.  The  annual  subscrip- 
tions defray  the  current  expences  of  the  school  : 
the  donations  are  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the 
outworkers,  and  to  the  supply  of  materials  for  work 
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and  clothing.  Those  who  receive  parish  relief,  or 
neglect  attendance  on  church,  are  precluded  from 
the  purchase  of  cheap  clothing. 

For  the  public  rules  of  the  school, \ and  the  private 
regulations,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  printed 
account,  which  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity. 
They  are  directed  with  considerable  attention  and 


arrangement,  to  give  the  girls  habits  of  devotion 
and  cleanliness,  and  to  enforce  regularity  of  attend- 
ance, care,  and  exertion,  by  frequent  examination, 
rewards,  and  well  grounded  hope  of  future  protec- 
tion. A little  library  is  kept,  which  the  upper  girls 
are  allowed  to  borrow  for  Sunday  evening,  but  to 
be  returned  the  next  day.  Four  girls  of  the  upper 
class  act  m rotation  every  six  weeks,  as  the  house- 
hold servants  of  the  house  ; and  three  other  girls, 
with  the  appellations  of  mrk  Girl,  Book  G/r/,  and 

Bonnet  Girl,  take  care  of  the  articles  to  which 
their  titles  apply. 

The  object  of  this  charity  is  to  promote  religion 
and  industry  among  the  female  poor,  by  early,  im- 
_ pressing  their  minds  with  a just  sense  of  the  import- 
ance of  both,  to  their  present  as  well  as  their  future 
happiness ; and  to  place  them  more  effectually 
above  the  necessity  of  being  tempted  to  swerve  from 
rectitude,  by  enabling  them  in  various  ways  to  earn 
“ livelihood.  Besides  baking,  milkin<. 

wash,ng  Toning,  and  every  kind  of  househo?d 
work,  they  are  taught  to  spin,  to  knit,  to  sew,  to 
plat  whole  straw  for  baskets,  and  to  cut  out  Ld 
make  clothing,  which  is  afterwards  sold  to  the  poor 
at  reduced  prices.  The  school  also  gives,  uLer 
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certain  restrictions,  a stated  price  for  work,  to  any 
girls  or  young  women  who  apply  for  it,  and  might 
otherwise,  perhaps,  for  want  of  employment,  fall 
victims  to  idleness  and  vice. 

Jan,  1809. 
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Extract  from,  an  Account  of  an  Experiment  of fatten^ 
ing  a Pig  with  Potatoes  only.  By  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Wilson,  A.  M. 

Th.  pig  was  farrowed  at5ojmersham  in  the  county 
of  Huntingdon,  in  August  1809  ; and  continued 
in  a straw-yard  till  the  8th  of  March,  1810,  when 
it  was  kept  up  and  fed  entirely  on  potatoes,  tho- 
roughly baked,  but  not  burned  on  the  outside. 
Water  was  provided  in  another  trough  ; but  the 
pig  drank  very  little.  The  potatoes  were  given 
whole,  dry,  and  unmixed  with  other  food  ; the 
quantity  consumed  being  about  two  bushels  a week. 
Sixteen  Winchester  bushels  of  potatoes  were  used 
in  the  fattening  from  the  8th  of  March  to  the  3d 
of  May,  when  the  pig  was  killed.  The  sort  used 
was  the  rough  red  potatoe.  The  oven  was  healed 
to  the  degree  of  warmth  usual  for  baking  bread  ; 
and  the  same  time*  allowed  for  baking  the  potatoes 
as  for  an  ordinary  family  loaf.. 

On  the  8th  of  March  the  pig  weighed  about 

• Three  or  four  hours  was  the  time  of  the  continuance 
of  the  potatoes  in  tlie  oven.  Six  bushels  were  baked  at  a 
time.  When  the  potatoes  were  taken  .out,  if  a few  faggots 
were  burned  to  renew  the'heat  of  the  oven,  and  six  more 
bushel.s  of  potatoes  put  in  and  suffered  to  remain  all  night, 
they  were  found  sufficiently  baked  in  the  morning.  The 
gentleman  who  :sup.plies  tltis  information  lias  given  baked 
. potatoes  to  store  -pigs  in  the  straw  yard,  and  has  always 
found  the  animals  very  fond  of  them,  and  to  thrive  with 
them. 

VOL.  VI. 
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561bs.  When  it  was  killed  on  the  3d  of  May,  the 
weight  was  loilbs.  The  butcher  said  it  would 
not  be  fat  in  the  inside ; but  he  was  mistaken. 
To  use  his  own  expression,  “ it  proved  well,  and 
was  a complete  cottager’s  pig*” 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  object  of  this  experiment,  is  the  benefit  of 
cottagers,  in  supplying  a cheaper  mode  of  fattening 
their  pigs.  The  account  has  been  circulated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Somersham,  and  the  farmers  there 
have  been  induced  this  year,  to  let  their  industrious 
neighbours  plant  the  ends  of  lands  and  their  stack 
yards  with  potatoes;  so  as  to  serve  for  the  supply 
of  their  families,  and  to  furnish  the  means  of  each 
of  them  enriching  himself  with  a well-fatted  pig. 

There  is  an  additional  advantage  in  this,  and  Mr. 
Curwen’s  benevolent  experiments  of  feeding  milch 
cows  on  steamed  potatoes  that,  by  bringing  so  cheap 
and  productive*  a vegetable  as  the  potatoe  into 

^ Upon  the  cultivation  of  this  useful  and  valuable  plant, 
I add  a few  observations,  from  the  letter  of  a gentleman  ot 
very  great  authority  and  expeiience  on  these  subjects. — 

“ My  attention  lias  lately  been  directed  to  the  production 
of  new  and  improved  vaiieties  of  the  potatoe  ; and  some  of 
tlte  results  have  given  me  good  reason  to  suppose,  that  the 
quantity  of  nutriment  which  any  given  weight  of  potatoes 
will  afford,  differs  greatly  in  different  varieties.  It  is  there- 
fore, 1 think,  important,  that  good  varieties  should  be 
formed,  and  by  some  means  dispersed  over  the  Empire. 
I he  produce  also,  which  different  varieties  give,  with  the 
same  expense  of  manure  and  culture,  is  subject  to  much 
variation  : bad  kinds  are  generally,  but  not  always,  the  most 
productive.  Most  of  the  kinds  cultivated  in  this  partof 
England  are  too  latt  in  rifening.  Ihe  crop  should  gene- 
rally be  fit  taj>e  taken  from  tlie  soil  in  the  end  of  August, 
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much  more  general  use,  a considerable  aid  to  the 
national  stock  may  be  dra.wn  from  that  source,  in 
the  time  of  scarcity.  Those  charitable  persons, 
who  supply  the  indigent  with  mMk  and  potatoes  at 
a reasonable  price,  may  be  ranked  in  the  first  class 
of  their  benefactors. 

To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson’s  observations  on  his 
own  experiment,  the  Society  has  to  add=,  that  the 
practice  of  fattening  pigs  on  baked  potatoes,  though 
not  common,  is  by  no  means  entirely  new.  It  has 
been  adopted  by  one  of  their  members.  Lord  Dy- 
nevor,  in  South  Wales,  for  some  years.  He  has 
had  a particular  oven  built  for  the  purpose ; as  to 

*he  description  of 

Mr.  Thomas,  his  Lordships  steward.  The  nit  hr. 
low  j^be  furnace,  is  three  feet  two  inches  fro™  Z 
outside,  by  one  foot  wide.  It  is  15  inches  from  the 
ground  to  the  bars.  The  door-frame  of  the  furnace 
IS  eleven  inches  squarS  within  ; the  furnace  is  three 
feet  long  from  the  frame,  and  two  feet  three  inches 
wide,  with  four  flues,  branching  out  so  as  to  dis- 

luuIm^o?Lem?wiTwa!y  miictfSSerei 

and  the  amount  of  the  cr^p  wil  seasons, 

being  so  placed,  i„  rows^  0 

ground,  but  not  to  shade  and  smother  " ^ the 

found  about  2ft.  ain.  the  best  diet  ' ’ ^ other.  I 

and  I have  l,ad  re?soV°to’ 

which  did  not  produce  stp.T.s  prefer  a varietv 

.hat,  is  n,„rr  ,Ln1"S'  length 

rach  across  the  rows  to  the  roots  of  H e 

Those  varieties  wJiich  nmdnr,.  adjoining- 

tltrough  the  sesson.  mo’ltt  str fLe  oTlIaS  fT' 
tJieretore  generally  to  be  preferred  to  ntl?  and  are 

served  in  the  Horticultural  to  otliers.  l oh 

no  variety  of  the  potatoe  ought  t^blo^som"^  ^»’at 

s«dst  heettuse  i,  then  expends  i.srlfusa;^“‘„'», afford 
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perse  the  heat  to  every  part  of  the  oven.  The  arch 
over  the  furnace  and  door-frame  should  be  Stur- 
bridge  brick,  or  firestone.  The  oven  is  round  ; 
four  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  foot  high  with  a 
cove  of  six  inches,  so  as  to  make  the  oven  i8  inches 
high  at  the  crown.  The  door-frame  of  the  oven 
is  12  by  15  inches  ; the  bottom  is  common  brick, 
laid  flat-ways  ; except  the  part  over  the  flues,  and 
furnace,  which  must  be  fire-brick,  or  stone.  The 
bricks  round  the  oven,  are  set  on  end,  every  othef 
one  flat  and  side,  with  one  third  of  the  flat  ones  cut 
off  to  make  room  for  the  heat  to  enter  the  oven. 
There  is  a hollow  left  round  the  oven,  to  receive 
the  heat  from  the  branching  flues,  and  to  convey  it 
into  the  oven.  There  is  a small  hole,  about  two 
inches  square,  Over  the  door-frame  of  the  oven,  to 
regulate  the  heat.  The  oven  will  receive  three 
Winchester  bushels  of  potatoes  at  a time  : the 
baking  requires  from  three  to  four  hours.  Nine 
Winchester  bushels  may  be  dressed  in  a day,  keep- 
ing up  a good  fire.  The  potatoes  .so  baked,  are  also 
used  for  the  table,  being  found  superior  to  those 
prepared  in  any  other  way.  They  are  totally  de- 
prived of  moisture,  and  will  keep  a long  while 
perfectly  sweet  ;*  producing  flesh  as  firm,  if  nbt 
more  so,  than  when  the  pig  is  fed  on  pease.” 

The  oven  above  described  answers  very  well  for 
the  Welch  coal,  or  stone  coal,  of  Lord  Dynevor’s 
neighbourhood;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 

* These  potatoes  so  prepared  by  baking,  inay  be  warmed 
up  for  table  in  a lew  minutes.  A constant  supply  of  them 
ready  for  the  kitchen,  would  be  useful  not  only  in  inns  and 
public  houses,  but  in  private  families. 
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but  It  would  answer  equally  as  well  with  coke  or 
cinders,  and  indeed  with  any  sort  of  coal  that  would 
malt.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  its  present 
form,  it  would  be  proper  to  use  s6a  coal,  or  wood, 
or  turf ; and  whether,  by  the  concavity  of  the  roof, 
the  smoke  arid  soot  migh  not  be  reverberated  on  the 
phtatoes,  so  as  to  give  them  a taste.  Whether  this 
can  be  cured  by  a sliding  iron  valve,  or  by  heating 
the  oven  fully  before  the  potatoes  are  put  in,  may 
easily  be  as'certained  upon  experiment.  The  fact 
is,  that  from  the  reverberation  of  the  heat,  the  pota- 
toes'at  the  top  arc  generally  done  first  ; so  that  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  turned  a little  with  an 
iron  hoe,  to  expose  them  equally  to  the  heat.  Much 
labour,  however,  is  not  required  for  that  purpose, 
as  the  heat  comes  to  them  from  every  side. 

The  advantages  which  might  accrue  from  the 
use  of  potatoes  upon  a great  scale,  so  prepared  in 
large  ovens  where  the  proper  fuel  may  be  had  cheap, 
may  be  very  irnportant.  It  may  be  an  object  to 
erect  buildings  for  thus  dry-baking  the  potatoes, 
not  only  with  a view  to  the  feeding  of  domestic 
animals,  but  to  provide  for  our  army  and  navy  an 
abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  this  nutritious  and 
wholesome  article  of  food,  in  a form  that  would  be 
easily  carried,  long  preserved,  and  readily  dressed. 

'June  2id,  1810. 
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Extract  from  a further  Account  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society*  By  Sir  Thomas  Ber- 
nard, Bart. 

\ 

f R OM  one  of  our  former  Reports  it  will  appear, 
that  the  sole  object  of  this  Society  is  to  encourage  a 
wider  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without 
note  or  comment  ; adding  its  own  endeavours  to 
those  of  other  societies,  for  circulating  the  Scrip- 
tures through  the  British  Dominions  ; and  accord- 
ing to  its  ability,  extending  its  influence  to  other 
countries,  whether  Christian,  Mahometan  or  Pa-' 
gan.* 

• The  Regulations  of  the  Society  are  to  be  found  in  a 
former  Report  (No.  149),  communicated  by.LoRO  Teign- 
MOUTH,  THE  President.  The  reader  may  there  refer  to 
the  account  of  their  constitution — To  save,  ho-Aever,  the 
trouble  of  that  reference,  1 shall  state  them  very  briefly. — 
J£very  subscriber  of  a guinea  a year,  or  ten  guineas  as  a do- 
nation (without  regard  to  sect  or  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians) is  a member  of  the  society;  every  subscriber  of  five 
guineas  a year,  or  =£50.  as  a donation,  is  a Governor;  and 
every  executor  paying  a legacy  of  5^50.  is  a member  for  life, 
or  of  =£100.  a Governor  for  life.  The  General  Committee 
consists  of  the  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Treasurer,  Secre- 
taries, Governors, all  Clergymen,  and  Dissenting  Ministers 
who  are  members,  and  thirty-six  other  members  annually 
elected,  whereof  six  are  to  be  foreigners,  fifteen  of  the  es- 
' tablished  church,  and  the  other  fifteen  members  of  other 
denominations  of  Christians.  Every  subscriber  is  intitled, 
for  every  annual  guinea  subscribed,  to  purchase  annually 
five  guineas-worth  of  books,  at  the  Society’s  prices ; which 
ate  rather  better  than  30  per  cent,  under  the  prime  cost. 
Donors  of  ten  guineas  in  one  sum  may  purchase  annually 
five  guineas-worth  of  books,  and  donors  of  £^o.  twenty- 
five  guineas-worth  annually. 
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Acting  Strictly  upon  these  principles,  the  Society’ 
had  proceeded  gradually  to  acquire  interest  and 
support  from  all  sincere  Christians  who  had  duly 
appreciated  their  motives  and  object  ; when  some 
circumstances  occurred,  the  effect  of  which  has 
been  to  draw  the  public  attention  more  particularly 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  5 and  eventually 
to  produce  so  zealous  a co  operation,  and  such  libe- 
ral subscriptions,  as  are  unprecedented  in  any  age 
or  country. 

I do  not  mean  to  imply,  that  the  preceding  ope- 
"rations  of  the  Bible  Society  had  been  in  any  degree 
confined  or  limited.  A correspondence  had  already 
been  opened  with  every  part  of  Europe,  and  with 
the  East  Indies  and  America  ; some  auxiliary  Bi- 
ble Societies  had  been  formed  in  this  country;  and 
104,000  Bibles,  and  220,000  Testaments,  had  been 
already  sent  out  from  their  office,  exclusive  of  those 
circulated  at  the  charge  of  the  Society  in  various 
parts  abroad.  The  recent  discussion,  however,  of 
its  merits  and  demerits,  has  had  the  effect  of  giving 
birth  to  a large  number  of  auxiliary  Bible  Societies, 
in  the  counties,  cities,  and  populous  towns  of  this 
island  ; producing  powerful  assistance  and  abund- 
ance of  funds,  and  enabling  the  Parent  Society 
, greatly  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  its  activity. 

Of  these  funds  the  Society  has  made  the  best 
and  noblest  use  ; by  extending  with  powerful  ef- 
fect, the  benefit  of  its  hallowed  influence  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  I am  aware  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  give  even  a general  idea  of  the  extent  of 
its  operations  : I shall  therefore  first  state  generally,  ' 
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that  the  cost  of  printed  Bibles  and  Testaments  in 
the  English*,  Welsh,  Manks,  and  Gaelic  langua- 
ges, in  the  preceding  year,  has  amounted  to 
; and  that  in  the  same  period,  the 
cost  of  supplying  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  French, 
German,  and  sixteen  other  Europeant  languages, 
has  been  ,^6775. .13. .6.;  and  their  disbursements  on 
account  of  the  same  supply  in  the  East  Indies,  the 
Levant,  China,  Africa,  and  America,  have  been 
j^8974  ; making,  a total  expenditure  of 

^32,419.. 19. .7I  for  one  year:{;  ending  the  31st 
March,  1812. 

The  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the 
preceding  year,  has  amounted  to  35,690  Bibles,  and 
70,733  Testaments.  This,  which  has  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  our  own  Island,  has  been  conducted  in  part 
through  the  medium  of  the  auxiliary  societies,  and 
partly  by  the  exertions  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  parent  society.  For  the  supply  of  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  Irish  poor,  there  are  active  and  respect- 
able establishments  already  formed  in  Ireland.  To 

* The  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  Manks  and  French  Bibles 
and  Testaments  are  all  printed  by  Stereotype,  which  is  an 
additional  security  for  their  correctness. 

f As  an  example  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the  Bible 
is  desired  and  received  on  the  European  Continent,  take  the 
following  extract  from  the  Letter  (August  2,  1811)  of  a 
respectable  correspondent  of  the  Society.  — “ I neverw^as  in 
“ my  life  received  with  such  real  delight,  as  when  I made 
“ my  appearance  at  Presourgh,  with  the  Uible  in  my  hand. 
“ The  Bibles  and  Testaments  which  I could  spare  at  that 
“ time,  were  all  sold  the  next  day,  with  exception  of  a few 
“which  were  furnished  to  the  very  poorest  gratuitously. 
“ All  who  could,  would  pay.  There  are  upwards  sf  a 
“ million  and  a half  of  Protestants  in  Hungary,  and  but  few 
“ Bibles  among  them.” 

J The  progiessive  increase  of  the  net  aumial  expenditure 
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these  the  members  of  the  British  Society  have  af- 
forded liberal  assistance  : and  in  addition  to  the 
contributions  of  former  years,  have  supplied  the 
Hibernian  Sunday  Schools  with  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments at  half  the  original  cost,  and  the  poor  schools 
grata  ; and  in  the  preceding  year  have  sent  over 
2000  Bibles  and  4500  Testaments  for  the  use 
the  Irish  poor  ; and  have  also  presented  the  Hiber- 
nian Bible  Society*  with  ^500.  and  the  Cork  Bible 
Society  with  ;^ioo. 

In  the  present  broken  and  unsettled  state  of  Eu- 
rope, when  fire  and  sword  are  the  instruments  of 
plunder  and  desolation  in  the  hands  of  the  common 
enemy,  it  is  no  small  consolation  to  contemplate 
our  Bible  Society,  assiduously  occupied  in  supplying 
the  holy  Scriptures  to  every  part  of  that  Continent  5 
and  to  estimate  the  degree  of  amity  and  conciliation, 
which  this  must  necessarily  produce,  in  every 


First  year  to  March  31,  iSoi; 
Second  year  , 

Third  year  - . _ 

Fourth  year  - - . 

Fifth  year  ... 
Sixth  year  _ . 


1637  17  si  ' 

S°S3  18  3 
12206  10  3 -j- 

14565  19  7 i 
18548  17  I 

28502  13  - 
32419  19 


' Seventh  year 


Eight  year  to  Marc],  31,  1812 


Total  expenditure  from  ' ' ' 

to  Mardi  1812, 


* £Coo.  together  with 

already  been,  remitted  to  tlie  Hiberniai 
to  the  Cork  Society,  and  £ivo.  to  tl 
mittee. 
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nation  and  people  of  the  civilized  world.  In  tlie 
languages  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Livonia,  Iceland, 
Finland,  Lapland,  Esthonia,*  Poland,  Lithuania, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  Sclavonia, — of  Germany  and 
France, — -of  Spain  and  Portugal, — of  Italy  and 
modern  Greece, — Bibles  and  Testaments  are  now 
printing  and  distributing  with  a degree  of  industry 
and  liberality, t of  which  the  old  formalist  can 
have  no  conception.  This — this  is  the  work  of  the 
Bible  Society  ; either  executed  by  their  own  hands, 
or  originating  with  them,  and  performed  by  the 
instrumentality  of  others.  The  Emperor  of  Russia 
has  made  an  addition  to  our  Society’s  donation  for 
the  circulating  of  the  Bible  in  Finland  ; and  the 
recent  formation  of  Bible  Societies  at  Berlin  and 
Stockholm,:|:  in  Esthonia,  in  Finland,  in  Livonia, 
at  Konigsburgh  and  Ratisbon,  and  in  other  parts 

* In  Esthonia  and  Livonia,  there  were  in  i8ii,  400,0*0 
(nominally)  Cliristian  families,  absolutely  without  a Bible. 
Our  Society  has  given  £Goo.  for  printing  10,000  Testaments 
for  their  use. 

f In  the  year  before  last  (from  March  i8io  to  March 
1811)  the  Society  had  exceeded  its  income  more  thanaEscoo. 
Their  expense  of  printing  English,  Welsh  and  Gaelic  Bibles, 
had  been  above  =£10,000.  and  in  other  languages  near 

1 4,000.;  among  the  latter  is  a charge  of  =£960.  towards  8000 
Polish  Bibles  ; =£500.  towards  3000  Lithuanian  Bibles  ; and 
=£3182. 9s.  id.  m printing  French  Bibles  and  Testaments.  7 he 
contributions  of  that  year  from  the  auxiliary  societies,  were 
only  =£6000.  In  the  last  year,  however,  these  contributions, 
have  exceeded  four  times  that  sum. 

J The  first  edition  of  5000  copies  of  the  Swedish  Bible, 
printed  by  the  Bible  Society  at  Stockholm,  was  entirely  en- 
gaged for,  before  the  work  could  be  carried  through  the 
press.  A new  edition  of  the  Bible  was  in  the  press  some 
time  ago,  and  expected  to  be  completed  in  August  last;  to- 
gether with  a fifth  edition  of  the  Swedish  Testament, 
16,600  copies  of  whxh  had  been  printed  in  four  preceding 
editions.  To  this  the  British  Society  has  contributed  =£200. 
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of  the  European  continent^  in  which  Papists*  and 
Protestants,  Priests  and  Laymen,  have  cordially 
united  in  co-operation,  has  given  power  and  effect 
to  all  the  operations  of  our  Bible  Society. 

From  Europe  it  wdll  be  natural  to  extend  our 
view  to  what  is  now  doing  in  India.  The  British 
dominions  in  that  part  of  Asia,  contain  a population 
of  seventy  millions  of  souls  ; among  whom  (includ- 
ing Ceylon]  may  be  computed  a million  of  Chris- 
tians, the  descendants  of  some  of  the  earliest  con- 
verts; persons,  in  whom  little  more  than  an  inani- 
mate form  of  Christianity  now  remains  ; its  vital 
power  being  nearly  extinguished  for  want  of  a sup- 
ply of  that  Bread  of  Life,  w^hich  is  only  to  be  found 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  : and  with  regard  to  the  rest 
of  that  great  population  of  seventy  millions,  created 
with  rational  and  immortal  souls,  the  Light  of  the 
Gospel  has  never  yet  shined  upon  them. 

In  February  18 ii,  an  auxiliary  Bible  Society 
was  established  at  Calcutta,  for  supplying  the  native 
Christians  in  India  with  Bibles  and  Testaments  in 
their  own  languages,  and  with  a general  view  of 
distributing  the  Scriptures  wherever  they  may  be 
useful  and  acceptable.t  The  Society  has  begun  its 

* The  Ratisbon  Bible  Society  is  Roman  Catholic;  and 
has  not  received  any  assistance  from  our  funds,  or  is  other- 
wise connected  with  pur  Society,  than  in  amicable  corres- 
pondence. 

t To  the  supplying  of  the  Scriptures  to  those  East  In- 
dians who  desirt  them,  no  possible  objection  can  be  made. 
How  far  in  countries  under  our  protection  and  government 
we  should  support,  or  even  endure,  tlie  bloody  rites  of  Idol 
latry,  or  tlie  more  barbarous  tyranny  of  the  Inquisition 
1 leave  to  the  consideration  of  those  who  liave  more  fully 
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operations,'  with  the  distribution  of  800  copies  of 
the  Testament  in  the  Tamul  language ; and  of 
2000  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  5000  of  the  Testa- 
ment, in  the  Portuguese.  It  has  likewise  contracted 
for  printing  at  Serampore,  3000  Testaments  in  the 
TTamuly  Cingalese y and  Malay alim  dialects.  The 
Testaments  has  also  been  translated  into  five  other 
laiiguagcs  ; the  Old  Testament  into  and 

the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St;  Mark  into 
Chinese.  This  has  been  accompanied  by  transla- 
tions of  the  Testament,  and  of  portions  of  the 
Bible,  into  four  more  dialects ; the  commencment 
of  a translation  of  the  Testament  into  two  more  ; 
and  a , Persic  translation  of  the  T estament,  now 
nearly  completed,  and  intended  for  the  Christians 
dispersed  over  Persia. 

Other  translations  of  the  Scriptures  are  preparing, 
in  which  the  Calcutta  Society  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  gratitude  expressed  by  the  native  Christians 
at  Tanjore  and  Tranquebar,  on  receiving  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  Tamul  and  Portuguese  lan- 
guages ; at  the  same  time  it  has  derived  very  great 
advantage,  from  the  correctness  and  cheapness  with 
which  Oriential  books  can  be  printed  at  Serampore: 
an  advantage  for  which  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to 
the  skill  and  disinterested  zeal  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionaries. In  order  to  assist  the  exertions  of  the 
Committee  at  Calcutta,  the  Parent  Society  has#this 

investigated  the  subj^ect protesting  at  the  same  time,  that 
in  my  humble  opinion,  any  empromise  for  the  ■possession  or  con- 
tinuance of  wealth  or  power,  by  becoming  partus  to  a viciaus  and 
cruel superstitioih  is  founded  Oil  principles  tit  only  for  a gang  of 
thieves  and  robbers. 
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year*  presented  them  with  Bibles,  Testaments, 
and  printing  paper,  to  the  value  of  ;^iooo.  together 
with  £2oco.  in  money  ; besides  a grant  of  £500. 
to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Morrison  of  Canton,  for 
defraying  the  expense  of  translating  and  printing 
the  Scriptures  in  Chinese. 

In  consequence  of  the  incitement  and  example 
of  the  British  Society,  similar  Bible  Societies  have 
been  formed  in  various  parts  of  America;— at  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York, 'New  Hampshire,  Boston, 
Salem,  Merimack,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Bal- 
-timore  Charleston,  Beaufort  Savannah,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Albany  ; and  the  dona-> 
tionst  tendered  by  our  Society,  in  some  instances, 
towards  their  establishment  and  operations  on  that 
great  Continent,  have  been  kindly  and  respectfully 
acknowledged.  A gratifying  circumstance  has  been 
noticed  in  the  Philadelphia  Report,  which  had  been 
also  observed  in  Europe  ; — that  in  proportion  as  the 
distribution  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  has  been 
augmented,  the  ordinary  sale  of  them  in  the  shops 
\ has  been  gradually  increased. 

For  any  further  account  of  the  extraordinary 
efforts  of  the  Society  during  the  preceding  year,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  refer  the  reader  to  its  annual 
Report,  in  which  he  will  find  abundant'supply  of 

* The  Society  had  previously  remitted  =£5000,  to  the 
Comfnittee  at  Calcutta,  in  order  to  promote  the  translation 
and  publication  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  dialects  of  India, 
and  had  engaged  to  supply  them  with  :£20oo.  a year  for  three 
years  for  the  same  purpose. 

f Contributions  of  :£ioo.  eacli  have  been  sent  by  our 
Society  to  the  Bible  Societies  of  Connecticut,  the  Massa- 
chuseUs,  Charleston,  Maine,  and  Georgia. 
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pleasurable  reflection.  I shall  therefore  not  enter 
into  any  detail  of  what  the  Society  has  done  in  sup- 
plying  Bibles  and  Testaments  to  our  soldiers  and 
seamen,*  to  foreign  troops,  to  hospitals,  infirmaries, 
workhouses  and  jails,  to  British  prisoners  in  France 
and  to  French  prisoners  in  England,  to  Aleppo, 
Smyrna,  and  Sierra  Leone,  to  the  Hottentot  Chris- 
tians, to  the  West  India  slaves,  to  parts  of  Canada, 
to  the  Eskimaux,  to  the  Christians  in  Labrador,  to 
Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  Demerara,  Surinam,  and  the 
Bay  of  Honduras ; but  proceed  to  state  from 
whence  the  funds  have  arisen,  which  have  enabled 
it  to  make  such  incredible  exertions. 

To  those  who  have  expressed  their  apprehen- 
sions, that  as  soon  as  the  novelty  of  the  thing  was 
over,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  would 
sink  into  decay  and  insignificance,  it  must  be  an 
unexpected  gratification,  to  learn  that  from  the  time 
that  the  principles  and  objects  of  the  Society  have 
been  made  a subject  of  discussion,!  its  resources 

* It  would  be  an.act  of  injustice  ts  mention  a supply  of 
Bibles  to  llie  army  and  navy,  without  noticing  the  efforts  of 
a very  laudable  and  excellent  institution,  called  “ The  Na- 
val and  Military  Bible  Society.”  They  have  been  active  in 
supplying  Bibles  (according  to  the  authorized  version, 
without  note  or  comment)  to  our  army  and  navy  for  above 
thirty  years;  and  from  their  first  establishment  in  17S0, 
have  gratuitously  distributed  among  the  British  soldiers  and 
sailors,  near  50,000  Bibles,  and  a proportionate  number  of 
Testaments. 

f When  the  great  SciPio  was  itnjustly  accused  and  calum- 
niated, he  carried  the  Court  and  all  its  attendants  to  the 
temple  pf  their  Gods  to  give  thanks  for  a victory  which  had 
been  obtained  by  him,  of  which  that  day  was  the  anniversary. 
— T he  Bible  Society,  may  now  follow  his  example,  and  call 
on  their opposers  to  unite  in  thanks  to  the  great  disposer  of 
ail  thitigs,  for  the  success  which  He  has  vouchsafed  to  their 
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and  reputation  have  been  progressively  increasing 
beyond  all  expectation.  In  the  course  of  twelve 
months,  from  March  i8ii  to  March  1812,  no  less 
than  FIFTY-THREE  new  auxiliary  Bible  Societies 
have  been  established  in  the  most  populous  and  res- 
pectable districts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales; 
all  strictly  united  in  principle,  all  zealously  assisting 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  our 
own  poor,  and  all  liberally  augmenting  the  funds 
of  the  London  society.  The  contributions  to  the 
parent  stock,  from  these  auxiliary  establishments, 
in  the  last  year,  have  amounted  to  twenty- four 
THOUSAND  EIGHT  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTEEN 
POUNDS  FIVE  SHILLINGS  AND  TEN  PENCE. — 
In  addition  to  this,  the  subscriptions  and  donations* 
of  the  preceding  year,  together  with  legacies,  divi- 
dends, &c.  and  the  collections  in  different  places  of 
public  worship,  have  aniounted  to  above  ten  thou- 
sand pounds ; funds,  which  have  fully  justified  the 
conductors  of  this  great  establishment,  in  the  great 
expenses  which  they  have  incurred,  and  in  the 
extensive  engagements  which  they  have  entered 
into,  in  confidence  of  the  continuance  of  public  and 
liberal  support. 

V 

weak  and  humble  endeavours : Or  (if  a Pagan  example  is 
objected  to),  they  may  adopt  the  expression  of  the  injured 
and  forgiving  Joseph;  “ Ye  thought  evil  against  me,  but 
Goo  meant  it  to  me  for  good;’’  or  in  the  words  of  the  dis- 
creet and  prudent  Gamaliel,  “ If  this  counsel  or  this  work 
“be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought:  but  if  it  be  of  Goo, 
“ ye  cannot  overthrow  it,  lest  haply  ye  be  found  to  fiaht 
“ against  God.”  ° 

# In  these  are  included  the  remittances  from  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Jamaica,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

It  is  thus  that  the  effects  and  influence  of  the 
Bible  Society  have  been  rapidly  extended  to  every 
part  of  the  globe  : and  we  may  count  it  no  small 
privilege  to  be  instrumental,  even  in  the  humbleit 
degree,  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  great  prophetic 
event,  which  is  immediately  to  precede  the  fall  of 
rnodern  Babylon  An  angel  in'  the  midst  of 
heaven,  having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach 
to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every 
“ nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people.” 
Much  good  indeed  has  been  done  by  the  Bible 
Society  ; but  more,  infinitely  more  remains  to  be 
done.  Regions  of  the  Christian  world  still  continue 
in  the  gloom  of  superstition,  for  want  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures : other  parts,  in  which  Christianity  did 
once  prevail,  are  now  in  a state  of  utter  darkness  ; 
and  there  is  still  a very  large  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe,  where  the  Gospel  is  as  yet  unknown,  and 
in  which  millions  of  rational  creatures  exist,  im- 
mersed in  the  darkest  and  grossest  idolatry.  Let  us 
not  then  forego  the  favour  which  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liarly offered  to  oar  opulent  and  commercial  nation  ; 
but  persevere  in  carrying  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe  ; aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  magnitude  of  the  work,  and  that  it  will  re- 
quire a long  and  active  continuance  of  that  aid  and 
co-operation,  which  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 


* Revelations  xiv.  V.  6 and  8. 
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Society  has  hitherto  derived  from  public  piety  and 
public  liberality. 

Had  the  members  of  the  Bible  Society  done  no- 
thing more,  than  increase  the  circulation  of  the 
Bible  among  our  own  poor,  whether  Churchmen, 
Catholics,  or  Dissenters,  and  supply  the  Holy 
Scriptures  to  myriads  of  our  own  cottagers,  who 
would  otherwise  have  wanted  them, — this  were  of 
itself  a great  and  important  benefit,  meriting  the 
respect  and  gratitude  of  their  countrymen.  But 
they  have  done  all  this,  and  much  more  ; they  have 
extended  the  benefit  of  their  labours  universally  to 
the  whole  world  ; and  they  have  so  done  it,  that 
our  own  temporal  welfare  in  our  relation  and  refer- 
ence to  other  countries,  will  be  as  much  promoted 
thereby,  as  the  religious  and  eternal  interests  of  the 
habitable  globe.  This  must  give  them  a claim  to 
the  approbation,  not  only  of  the  devout  Christian, 
but  of  the  worldly  minded  politician. 

With  so  many  ties  to  connect  us  with  America 

language,  religion,  origin,  ancestry,  commerce, 
habits,  laws,  and  constitution,— it  seems  a most 
extraordinary  circumstance,  that  the  common  ene- 
my should  have  at  all  succeeded,  in  sowing  the  seeds 
of  distrust  and  hostility  between  us.  The  forma 
tion,  however,  of  these  Bible  Societies  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  having  the 
same  objects,  and  continuing  to  act  as  they  now  do 
in  conjunction  and  correspondence  with  our  own 
Society,  will  tend  more  than  any  otlier  earthly 
thing,  to  unite  the  two  countries  in  Christian  charity 
and  confidence  ^ whilst  the  same  motives,  the  same 
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object,  the  same  charity  and  confidence,  will  be 
producing  similar  effects  in  calming  and  conciliating 
the  affections  of  agitated  and  distracted  Europe. 

By  making  the  circulation  of  the  Bible  itself 
the  sole  object,  diVested  of  the  comments  and  inter- 
pretations of  any  particular  persuasion  of  Chris- 
tians, the  Bible  Society  has  united  the  good 
wishes  and  prayers  of  all  sincere  believers  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, — 
whether  Papists  or  Protestants,  Lutherans  or  Calvi- 
nists, Churchmen  or  Dissenters and  is  thereby 
contributing  to  a general  and  vital  Reform  in  the 
Christian  Church.  A Roman  Catholic,  who  seri- 
ously and  attentively  reads  his  Bible,  will  be  en- 
tirely different, in  character  and  principle,  from  one 
who  is  ignorant  of  it.  He  may  remain  in  form  a 
Papist,  but  in  essence  he  will  be  of  the  reformed 
church.  No  one  who  studies  and  believes  the  Bible, 
will  offer  divine  homage  to  Saints  and  Angels,  or  to 
Images  and  Relics  ; — nor  will  he  address  his  pray- 
ers through  any,  but  the  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  Man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  * He  will 
not  accept  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men, 
and  by  human  traditions  make  the  Commandments 
of  God  of  none  effect  ;t  nor  will  he  adopt  the  glosses 
of  Popery  against  the  express  words  of  Sciipture, 
or  imagine  that  mere  form  and  vain  repetition  can 
ever  be  acceptable,  when  he  is  once  convinced  that 
“ God  is  a spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
“ worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. Were  the 

« I Tim.  ii,  6.  f 15  Matt.  6.  t 4 J«Im,  24. 
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Bible  once  universally  adopted,  the  essential  evils  of 
Popery  would  be  soon  done  away. . 

An  advantage  of  placing  the  Bible  in  the  hands 
of  the'  Irish  Papists,*  will  be  to  prepare  them  for 
the  exercise  of  those  privileges,  which  all  wish 
them  to  possess  whenever  they  may  be  safely  granted 
to  them,  but  which  many  think  may  be  prematurely 
pressed  upon  them.  It  will  then  be  no  longer  a 
ground  of  objection,  that  we  are  entrusting  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  bigoted  and  ignorant, — of 
those  who,  whatever  may  be  their  natural  disposi- 
tion, have  been  instructed  to  yield  a blind  and  un- 
limited obedience  to  the  emissariesjof  a foreign  and 
hostile  state. 

A reformation  in  the  Christian  world,  effected 
by  the  Bible  itself,  would  be  as  much  more  perfect 
than  any  producible  by  man,  as  the  Word  of  God 
is  superior  to  all  human  authority.  It  was  upon  the 
Bible,  and  on  the  Bible  only  that  we  justified  our 
separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome  : and  where- 
ever  the  Bible  is  adopted  as  the  standard  of  religious 
truth,  sects  may  differ  in  forms  and  formularies, 

* I have  a pleasure  in  adding  from  my  friend  Dr.  Hay- 
garth's  l etter  on  Education,  some  facts  which  he  has  inserted 
on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  H.  Bowdler.  “ Schools  have  been 
“ established  in  the  North  of  Ireland  during  the  last  sixteen 
“ years,  in  which  Papists  and  Protestants  are  educated  to- 
“ gether.  No  controverted  points  are  introduced,  but 
“ Christianity  is  taught  from  the  Bible,  and  all  has 
“ gone  on  quietly.  At  a late  examination  of  the  children 
“ of  the  different  schools,  held  in  tlie  Cathedral  of  Armagh, 
“ there  were  as  many  Papists  as  Protestants;  and  two  Po- 
“ pish  children  gained  the  first  premium  for  their  know-, 
“ ledge  of  the  Scriptures.  Above  a thousand  Bibles  were  sold 
“ in  that  ci(y,  and  chiefly  to  Papists.” 
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but  they  will  agree  in  essentials.  It  is  thus,  and 
thus  only,  that  we  can  hope  to  hold  the  faith,  in  the 
unity  of  spirit,  and  the  bond  of  peace.  It  is  the 
ignorance  of  the  Bible,  which  makes  the  existence 
of  sects*  aa  evil.  Before  its  divine  light,  all  their 
invidious  distinctions  will  soon  fade  away.  The 
various  denominations  of  Christians  will  then  no 
more  contend  for  creeds  and  articles  ; but  they 
will  look  to  the  Bible  only,  using  the  words  which 
St.  Peter  addressed  to  its  divine  Author;  “ To 
“whom  shall  we  go?  thou  hast  the  words  of 
“ eternal  life.” 

Let  us  then  direct  our  wishes  and  hopes  to  that 
period,  when  the  Bible  shall  be  the  means  of  se 
uniting -US  all,  that  we  may  be  like  the  primitive 
Christians  “ of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul  ;”t  when 
that  book  being  the  sole  authority  universally  re- 
cognised, and  all  source  of  persecution  and  religious 
difference  being  thereby  done  away,  we  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  great  prophetic  period,  when  the 

* Mr,  Vansittart  has  justly  observed,  that  the  co. 
operation  of  Churchmen  with  Dissenters  “ in  religious 
“ matters,  so  far  as  they  can  conscientiously  co-operate, 
“ seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  lessening 
“ both  the  political  and  religious  evils  of  dissent.  It  dispels 

prejudices,  promotes  candour  and  good  will,  arid  must 
“ prepare  the  mind  for  the  reception  of  that  truth,  which 
“ every  one  perceives  to  be  no  less  the  object  of  those  who 
“ differ  from  him  than  his  own. — The  existence  of  dissent 
“ will,  perhaps,  be  inseparable  from  religious  freedom,  so 
“ long  as  the  mind  of  man  is  liable  to  error;  but  it  is  not 
“ unreasonable  to  hope  that  ho>tility  may  cease  where  per- 
“ feet  agreement  cannot  be  established.  If  we  cannot  rc- 
“ toncile  all  opinions,  let  us  endeavour  to  unite  all 
“ HEARTS.” — The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Vansittart’s  Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh. 

f 4 Acts,  32. 
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kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms 
'Of  OUR  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 

_ With  the  sentiments  of  a learned  and  eminent 
divine  of  our  church,  Dr.  Chillingworth,  I 
shall  close  these  observations.  ‘‘The  Bible,  I say 
“ the  Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.” 
, — * I for  my  part  (continues  Dr.  Chillingworth,V 
‘‘  do  profess  plainly,  that  I cannot  find  any  rest  for 
“ the  sole  of  my  foot,  but  on  this  rock  only.— 
There  is  no  sufficient  certainty,  but  of  Scripture 

to  build  upon. 

This,  therefore,  and  this  only  I have  reason  to 

assured  that  God  does  not, 
and  t^ierefore  man  ought  not  to  require  anymore 
of  any  man  than  this,-ro  believe  the 
SCRIPTURE  TO  BE  GOd's  WORD,  TO  ENDeA- 
vour  to  find  the  true  sense  of  it,  anj> 
TO  live  according  to  it.” 

^th  Nov,  1812. 
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No.  CLIII. 

Extract  from  an  Account  of  the  Sunday  Schools  at 
PV tr through.  By  Lady  Bernard. 

The  Sunday  Schools  at  Worsbrough,  in  the 
county  of  York,  were  established  in  November 
1808,  The  labouring  class  of  that  neighbourhood, 
where  coals  and  materiails  of  building  are  very  cheap, 
and  coal  and  iron  mines  and  the  weaving  manufac- 
tures contribute  to  supply  an  additional  degree  of 
profitable  labour,  possess  the  common  comforts  and 
necessaries  of  life  in  a superior  degree  to  what  is  to 
be  found  in  some  other  counties  ; though  at  the 
same  time  they  have  been  les's  pjpvided  with  the 
means  of  Instruction,  A prejudice  had  existed  in 
that  neighbourhood  against  sending  their  children 
to  Sunday  schools,  which  were  considered  as  adapted 
only  to  the  lowest  and  most  necessitous  of  the  poor. 
At  the  same  time  the  want  of  instruction  kept  their 
children  from  attending  the  church,  for  the  duties 
of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  were  not  at  all 
prepared. 

The  Lady  who  formed  the  plan  of  this  establish- 
ment, and  who  united  in  herself  the  duties  of  foun- 
dress, supporter,  and  mistress  of  the  schools,  began 
• by  limiting  her  number  to  20  children  ; wliich  was 
immediately  filled  from  the  nearest  cottages,  and 
divided  into  two  little  schools.  The  consequence 
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was,  that  in  a few  weeks  after  the  schools  had 
been  opened,  the  most  earnest  applications  were 
made  by  the  other  families  round,  not  only  of  that 
1 but  of  the  ^joining  parish,  for  the  admission  of 
their  children  ; and  in  a short  time  she  had  a school 
of  50  boys,  and  another  of  100  girls. 

The  mode  of  instruction  is  formed  very  much  on 
j Dr.  Bell’s  system,— of  short  and  easy  lessons  per- 
j fectly  well  learnt,  the  first  knowledge  of  the  letterjs 
! and  the  earliest  rudiments  of  spelling  being  acquired 
I by  the  sand  board  ; in  which  the  new  improvement 
; of  the  sand  ruler  with  lines,  and  the  use  of  single 
1 printed  letters  placed  before  the  children’s  eyes, 

' were  very  early  introduced.  Great  attention  has 
I been  paid,  and  with  the  most  beneficial  effects,  to 

the  religious  instruction  of  the  children.  The  girls 

I all  write  a good  hand,  and  understand  accounts 
well  enough  for  all  the  common  purposes  of  life. 
The  boys  seldom  continue  in  the  school  above  a 
year ; going  out  as  apprentice  to  the  weaving,  or 
some  other  business  : they  are,  however,  sufficiently 
instructed  to  read  the  B.blc  with  facility  and 
intelligence,  and  to  write  a tolerable  hand.  In- 
deed when  it  is  considered  that  the  whole  of 
their  instruction  is  between  8 and  n o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  2 and  3 in  the  afternoon  once 
' a week,  very  much  cannot  be  expected.  The 
! girls  are  sought  for  as  servants  in  the  neighbou'r- 

' hood,  and  go  off  into  places  regularly  about  the 
.age  of  fifteen. 

For  the  girls,  whose  school  is  the  most  numerous, 

' she  has  obtained  the  Sunday  loan  of  the  free  school! 

i 

i 
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room  in  the  church-yard  ; the  boys  are  taught  in 
an  adjoining  cottage,  where  a woman  is  engaged  to 
atteml  them.  To  the  care  and  instruction  of  the 
girls  in  the  school,  and  attendance  in  church,  the 
foundress  devotes  her  Sunday,  from  half  past  seven 
in  the  morning  to  half  after  four,  with  only  a short 
respite  between  church  and  dinner.  Her  own  maid 
is  the  undcr-mistress,  having  been  educated  in  the 
school.  For  each  of  the  five  classes  she  has  a 
teacher  and  assistant ; so  that  she  is  enabled  to  pay 
her  chief  attention  to  the  upper  class,  and  to  ground 
them  thoroughly,  not  merely  in  writing  and  arithme- 
tick,  but  in  religious  instruction.  For  this  purpose 
she  has  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish,  who  attends  and  reads  the  morning  and 
evening  prayers  of  the  school.  On  the  27th  of 
September  1812,  there  were  96  girls  and  50  boys 
in  the  two  schools  ; but  the  number  of  boys  is  in- 
creasing. The  parents  send  them  much  younger, 
since  the  writing  in  slate  and  in  sand  has  been  more 
practised,  and  they  find  the  benefit  of  that  simple 
and  easy  mode  of  instruction.  From  the  time  of 
the  first  opening  of  the  schools,  221  hav^e  been  ad- 
mitted ; of  whom  75  have  gone  off  to  services,  or 
other  situations.  The  children  receive  occasional 
rewards  for  improvement  and  good  behaviour  in 
the  school,  and  a Bible  and  Prayer-book  on  going  • 
off  to  service  or  apprenticeship. 

The  children  have  their  annual  feast  in  August. 
They  walk  in  procession  through  the  village,  with 
music,  to  the  lawn  before  the  house;  where  they  . 
have  each  a posset  and  a bun,  and  amuse  themselves 
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xvith  a variefty  of  little  sports,  to  the  delight  not 
only  of  themselves, but  of  their  parents  and  friends; 
who  enjoy  the  hilarity  of  the  scene,  as  rnuch  as 
they  can  possibly  do.  Scholars  who  have  not  at- 
tended regularly  at  the  school  are  excluded  from  the 
entertainment.  The  girl  and  the  boy  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  most  by  steady  good  con- 
duct during  the  year,  receive  each  a Bible  and 
Prayer  Book.  Two  tickets  are  given  every  Sunday 
to  those  most  distinguished  for  good  conduct  in  each 
class;  and  the  production  of  twelve  of  these  tickets* 
intitles  the  owner  to  some  little  present ; the  girls 
to  a housewife,  a pincushion,  a thimble,  or  the 
like  ; and  the  boys  to  a top,  a whip,  a penknife,  or 
some  other  trifle. 

The  most  striking  thing  to  a visitor  of  the  school, 
or  indeed  to  a Sunday  visitor  of  the  parish,  is  the 
apparently  neat  and  uniform  dress  of  the  girls  ; so 
that  they  do  not  appear  like  the  children  of  the  poor, 
but  of  a superior  order.  This  is  attended  with 
much  good  effect,  and  with  very  little  expense. 
The  foundress  of  the  school  began,  by  making  her 
girls  white  calico  bonnets  ; * in  addition  to  which, 
her  neighbour,  Mrs.  Bownes  of  Bank  Top,  has 
added  white  calico  tippets  for  them.  This,  with 
the  indispensable  law  of  these  Sunday  schools  that 
the  children  must  come  perfectly  clean,  gives  an 

* In  her  girl's  school  at  Renishaw,  Lady  Sitwell  has 
adopted  straw  bonnets,  instead  of  these  of  calico  : but  her 
.school  is  a day  school,  and  the  whole  process  of  making  these 
bonnets  constitutes  part  of  the  girl’s  occupation.  This 
•mode  could  not  be  adopted  in  a Sunday  school. 

VOL.  VI.  K 
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air  of  regularity,  neatness,  and  uniformity  to  their 
appearance;  which,  when  they  are  at  church,  or 
as  they  cross  the  fields,  or  pass  along  the  roads  in 
the  way  to  the  schools  in  the  mprning,  or  on  their 
return  in  the  evening,  affords  a pleasing  and  grati- 
fying  picture  of  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  The 
bonnets  are  made  of  calico  of  a shilling  a yard,  and 
cost  about  15  pence  each,  and  the  tippets  six  pence 
each,  exclusive  of  the  making  ; which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  amusement  for  a winter’s 
evening,  or  for  a rainy  day. 

' OBSERVATIONS. 

In  offering  this  account  of  the  Worsbrough 
Sunday  Schools,  I do  not  presume  that  all  other 
ladies  shall  be  expected  to  make  the  same  exertions ; 
or  that,  in  the  variety  of  establishmets  at  present 
formed  or  forming  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor, 
other  ladies  have  not  done  as  much  as  Miss 
Edmunds  has  done,  and  is  doing  at  Worsbrough. 
I only  submit  the  detail,  as  useful  to  those,  who 
wish  to  benefit  the  poor  children,  whom  Providence 
has  placed  peculiarly  under  their  protection.  The 
' village  Sunday  School  may  be  opened  by  any  young 
!ady;  with  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  girjs:  her  own  maid 
will  be  improved  in  knowledge  and  consequence, 
by  acting  as  the  under  mistress  : the  Sunday  will 
pass  lightly  and  agreeably,  with  such  appropriate 
occupation  : the  neighbouring  poor  will  bless  their 
benefactress,  and  their  scholars  will  ever  after  love 
and  respect  wiffi  increasing  gratitude,  her  to 
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wKbm  they  are  indebted ^for  the.  greatest  of  all 
earthly  blessings,— a > religious  and  moral 

EDUCATION.  ^ 

28/^  Oa.  1812.  ‘ ' 
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Extract  from  an  Account  of  a Society  for  Bettering 
the  Condition  and  increasing  the  Comforts  of  the 
Poory  in  the  Town  and  Neighbourhood  of  Liver» 
pool.  By  Y^i-^GSTOtHyjun.  Esg. 


This  Institution  was  established  in  May  1810. — 
In  the  winter  of^i8o9,  ^ general  meeting  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Liverpool  having  been  held  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the’ means  to  be_adopted  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  during  the  inclement  season, 
immediate  measures  were  taken  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  the  committee  were  further  instructed  to  con- 
sider, how  far  jt  might  be  practicable  to  form  a 
permanent  society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
poor,  with  a view  to  be  at  all  times  prepared  to 
administer  prompt  relief,  and  with  authority  to 
expend  any  part  of  the  money  subscribed,  in  ef- 
fecting this  measure.  ' 

The  committee,  in  conformity  to  their  instruc- 
tions, appointed  a select  committee,  to  make  the 
requisite  enquiries,  and  draw  up>a  series  of  rules 
and  regulations,  as  the  basis  of  the  proposed  society. 
The  Report  of  the  select  committee  was  laid  before 
^e  public  in  December  ; subscription  books  were 
opened,  an*^  upwards  of  a hundred  subscribers 
having  been  obtained,  a general  meeting  was  held 
in  May  following,  and  a new  committee  was 
elected  from  the  body  of  subscribers',  for  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  institution.  Upwards  of  ;^6ooo. 
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had  been  subscribed  the  preceding  year ; half  of 
this  sum  was  expended  in  relieving  the  temporary 
distresses  of  the  poor,  by  supplying  them  with  the 
necessaries  of  life  gratis,  or  at  a reduced  price  ; 
and  the  remainder  was  appropriated  to  the  purposes 
of  the  new  institution. 

The  committee,  which  consists  of  2I  members 
chosen  annually,  have  made  considerable  progress 
towards,  attaining  the  objects  of  the  society.  In 
order  to  obtain  full  information  respecting  the  state 
of  the  poor,  they  have  divided  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, including  all  persons  residing  within 
three  miles  of  Liverpool,  into  ten  districts,  over 
each  of  which  two  members  of  the  committee  have 
been  appointed  as  superintendants.  Visitors,  se- 
lected under  their  direction,  minutely  enquire  into 
the  circumstances,  employments,  habits  of  life,  and 
general  character  of  the  labouring  poor.  This 
investigation  is  carried  on,  both  with  a view  to  a 
judicious  distribution  of  relief  in  seasons  of  unusual 
distress,  and  likcYv^ise  with  a view  to  the  permanent 
amelioration  of  their  condition. 

One  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  committee  has 
been  to  establish  a friendly  society  on  such  a basis, 
and  under  such  regulations,  as  to  prevent  effectually 
the  abuses,  and  avoid  the  errors  and  miscalculations, 
which  have  proved  ruinous  to  many  institutions  of 
this  kind.  The  trustees  of  this-society  are  selected 
I out  of  the  committee  of  the  society  for  the  poor, 
and  the  chief  part  of  the  money  raised,  is  invested 
in, the  public  funds.  IThe  monthly  pavments  are 
regulated  by  principles  of  accurate  calculation,  and 
, ■ ^3 
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are  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  members  at  the 
lime  of  admission.  The  members  arc  divided  into 
three  classes  : the  first  class  consists  of  persons  who 
are  to  receive  relief  in  case  of  sickness  only  ; the 
second  class,  of  persons  who  are  to  receive  annuities 
in  old  age  only  ; and  the  third  class,  of  those  who 
are  to  receive  relief  in  sickness,  and  in  old  age  also. 
No  person  is  admitted  under  i8,  or  above  45  years 
of  age.  Every  member  belonging  to  the  second  or 
third  class,  after  the  age  of  65,  is  exempted  from 
further  contiibution  ; . and  receives  an  annuity, 
which  is  doubled  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  70. 

To  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  seasons 
of  scarcity,  the  committee  have  established  two 
' publicjkitchens,  with  shops  contiguous  to  them,  at 
different  extremities  of  the  town  ; where  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  may  be  obtained  at  a cheap  rate. 
Their  influence  is  exerted  in  encouraging  vaccina- 
tion among  the  children  of  the  poor,  in  procuring 
for  them  the  advantages  of  education,  in  obtaining 
employment  for  the  industrious,  so  far  as  it  is  in 
their  power,  and  in  procuring  parochial  relief  for 
the  poor  of  distant  parishes.  Among  other  benefi- 
cial measures  which  are  in^  their  contemplation, 
they  propose  distributing  rewards  to  such  persons, 
as  bring  up  a certain  number  of  children  without 
parish  aid  ; — establishing  a bank  for  the  reception 
of  small  sums  from  the  poor,  the  committee  paying 
interest  for  the  sums  so  deposited  and  lending 
smalji  sums  of  £2.  or  persons,  to  be 

repaid  by  instalments,  a respectable  housekeeper 
being  guarantee  for  the  re-payment  of  a part. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

♦ 

The  Liverpool  Society  has  directed  its  attention 
to  a variety  of  objects,  but  it  has  been  guided  by  one 
great  principle  which  cannot  be  too  often  enforced  ; 
that  the  most  effectual  method  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  poor  is,  by  encouraging  among 
them  habits  of  industry,  prudence,  and  foresight  ; 
and  that  the  best  relief  they  can  receive,  is  what 
comes  from  themselves. 

Thismajcimis  so  clear,  as'to  seem  a truism;  yet 
by  losing  sight  of  it,  many  benevolent  persons  only 
aggravate  the  misery,  they  wish  to  remove.  They 
lavish  their  bounty  on  the  idle,  the  thriftless,  and 
the  improvident,  and  vainly  seek  to  apply  a remedy 
for  evils  beyond  the  reach  of  cure  ; but  which,  had 
they  traced  them  to  their  source,  they  might  have 
prevented. 

The  committee  of  the  Liverpool  Society  devoted 
their  first  exertions,  to  the  attainment  of  a complete 
insight  into  the  condition  and  characters  of  those 
whom  at  a future  period  they  might  be  called  on  to 
relieve.  . By  making  themselves  largely  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes,  they  ascertained 

how  their  efforts  might  be  most  judiciously  directed. 

They  conceived,  that  in  the  course  of  their  enqui- 
ries, modes  of  misery  might  be  brought  to  light,  of 
the  very  existence  of  which  they  were  unconscious ; 
and  that  some  evils  which  they  knew  to  exist* 
might  be  found  to  have  . attained  a much  greater 
magnitude  than  was  supposed. 
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The  disclosure  of  these  evils  might  lead  eventu- 
ally to  their  removal  or  mitigation.  Every  species 
of  information  is  desirable,  which  gives  complete- 
■j^ess  to  our  view,  as  it  enables  us  to  reason  correctly 
■concerning  the  probable  effect  of  measures  relative 
to  the  poor.  When  once  this  information  is  ac- 
quired, it  may  be  easily  preserved  by  a systematic 
course  of  enquiry.  Charity  w’ill  be  directed,  idle- 
ness and  vice  be  discouraged,  and  imposture  be 
exposed. 

The  friendly  society  formed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Liverpool  Society  for  the  poor,  is  organized 
on  the  mcst  judicious  plan.  The  influence  of  the 
committee,  out  of  whom  its  trustees  are  chosen, 
effectually  prevents  any  combinations  or  turbulent 
meetings  among  its  members,  to  which  associations 
of  this  kind  have  often  given  birth.  It  is  likewise 
distinguished  by  its  security,  and  the  correct  prin- 
ciples of  calculation  on  which  it  is  founded.  Th^ 
benefits  of  these  institutions  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged.  By  enabling  the  poor  man  to  make  a pros- 
pective provision  for  himself,  and  his  family,  you 
improve  his  character,  ameliorate  his  condition,  and 
preserve  his  independence  ; for  it  is  undeniable, 
that  one  shilling  earned  by  himself,  does  him  more 
real  service  than  two  which  are  given  him.  The 
tradesman,  the  mechanic,  the  servant  and  the  la- 
bourer, may  thus  secure  to  themselves  relief  in 
sickness,  and  a maintenance  in  old  age,  by  the 
payment  of  a small  part  of  their  earnings,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  squandered  in  some 
vicious  gratification. 
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The  hardships  endured  by  the  poor  in  seasons  of 
scarcity,  cannot  be  more  effectually  alleviated  than 
by  supplying  them  from  public  shops,  with  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  at  a reduced  price. 
The  articles  should  be  disposed  of  For  ready  money 
only,  and  not  sold  at  a price  below  their  value. 
That  might  operate  as  a discouragement  to  industry. 
But  it  is  ascertained,  that  the  poor  pay  an  advanced 
price  for  what  they  purchase,  at  the  rate  of  25  per 
cent,  beyond  what  the  rich  do  5 and  besides  there 
is  reason  to  think,  they  are  considerable  losers  in 
■weight.  Through  these  means  one  fourth  of  their 
wages  would  be  saved,  and  their  , habits  v/ajuld  be 
improved  by  the  necessity  of  making  immediate 
payment.  For  the  facility  with  which  they  con- 
tract debts,  is  one  very  frequent  cause  of  their 
ruin  ; and  in  numberless  instances  the  poor  of 
Liverpool  have  been  prevented  from  supplying 
themselves,  with  the  articles  which  the  Society 
furnished,  by  a threat  from  their  creditors  of  legal 
proceedings,  whenever  they  ceased  making  their 
usual  purchases.  The  petty  shopkeepers  furnish 
very  inferior  articles,  and  charge  enormous  profits  : 
and  though  in  some  instances,  as  wc  are  informed, 
persons  not  in  distress  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  relief  afforded  by  the  public  shops,  yet  every 
precaution  has  been  taken  by  the  society  to  guard 
against  imposition,  and  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  those  who  have  received  assistance  have  been 
proper  objects  of  charity.  In  all  the  subordinate 
measures  adopted  by  the  committee,  the  same  cha- 
racter prevails  of  enlightened  benevolence.  They 
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hold  out  no  temptation  to  the  poor  man,  tp  waste 
his  hours  in  dissoluteness  and  sloth,  by  providing  a 
sanctuary,  where  after  a life  of  vice  and  improvi- 
dence he  may  claim  support ; nor  do  they  tempt 
him  to  marry  before  he  has  any  prospect  of  being 
able  to  maintain  a family,  by  making  an  allowance 
for  those  who  have  more  than  a certain  number  of 
children.  They  are  fully  sensible,  that  had  they  it 
in  their  power  to  offer  the  distressed  a certainty  of 
relief,  they  should,  by  removing  from  their  eyes 
the  fear  of  want,  paralyse  their  exertions,  and  soon 
re-produce  the  misery  they  sought  to  diminish. 
They  are  aware,  that  the  resources  and  strength  of 
a country  do  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  that  are  born,  but  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  them  that  are  brought  up  to  man- 
hood in  health  and  vigour,  and  in  habits  of  industry 
Were  it  not  for  the  erroneous  notions  which  our 
poor  laws,  and  the  schemes  of  shortsighted  charity 
have  spread,  every  man  of  the  meanest  capacity 
would  clearly  see  it  is  his  interest  and  duty  to  defer 
marrying,  till  there  is  a fair  probability  that  he  will 
be  able  to  support  the  children  he  may  reasonably 
expect  from  his  marriage  ; and  that  if  he  neglect 
this  plain  and  obvious  dictate  of  prudence,  he  is  to 
blame  himself  alone  for  the  evils  he  may  endure. 
Instead  of  raising  up  citizens  for  his  country  he 
throws  a useless  biirthen  on  it,  and  plunges  himself 
into  want  and  distress. 

The  Liverpool  Society  is  formed  in  most  rtfspects 
on  the  model  of  that  established  a few  years  ago  at 
Cork.  Both  have  originated  from  our  suggestions. 
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and  have  adopted  the  plan  of  our  Society,  so  far  a& 
it  was  compatible  with  their  views,  and  sphere  of 
action.  But  their  express  object  being  to  lessen  by 
their  active  efforts,  and  personal  assistance,  the 
misery  of  the  poor  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and 
to  improve  their  habits  by  a systematic  course  of 
superintendance,  they  seek  information  only  so,  far 
as  it  may  promote  their  measures  ; whereas  the 
acquisition  of  every  species  of  information  relative 
to  the  poor,  has  been  deemed  by  us  the  grand  object, 
which  we  should  keep  in  view.  It  is  not  our 
design  to  dispense  alms,  or  to  relieve  the  indigent 
by  our  direct  action ; but  to  reduce  charity  to  a 
science  ; to  excite,  and  kindle  in  the  affluent  an 
interest  about  the  fate  of  the  lower  classes ; to  cir- 
culate the  details  of  those  plans,  which  have  been 
adopted,  and  to  suggest  hints  for  new  ones ; to 
instruct  those  benevolent  persons  who  want  only 
the  requisite  knowledge,  and  the  means  of  procur- 
ing the  co-operation  of  others,  and  to  direct  and 
animate  their  efforts.  Such  were  the  leading  ob- 
jects to  which  we  aspired.  Not  that  we  have 
abstained  from  action  where  circumstances  called 
for  it.  The  infectious  fevers,  formerly  so  prevalent 
and  fatal  in  the  capital,  through  our  exertions  are 
now  scarcely  known.  During  the  scarcity  in  the 
year  1800,  the  members  of  our  Society  subscribed 
4000I.  (for  the  relief  of  the  labouring  poor ; at 
different  times  we  have  afforded  assistance  to  several 
establishments,  that  required  in  their  infancy  pa- 
tronage.and  support;  and  have  greatly  promoted 
the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders,  by  the  circula- 
tion of  moral,  and  religious  books. 
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On  taking  a retrospective  view  of  our  Society 
from  its  origin,  we  may  reflect  with  pleasure  on 
the  good  it  has  diffused,  and  on  the  variety  of 
streams  that  have  branched  from  it,  and  spread  their 
beneficial  influence  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
country.  Among  the  societies,  which  have  risen 
from  our  suggestions,  those  of  Dublin  and  Edin- 
burgh are  distinguished  by  the  judicious  measures 
they  have  adopted  for  improving  the  habits  of  the 
poor,  and  repressing  the  system  of  begging,  which 
had  become  so  inveterate.  The  suppression  of 
this  evil,  which  has  increased  to  so  alarming  a 
height  in  London,  has  long  engaged  our  most 
anxious  attention  ; and  through  the  influence  of  our 
Society,  the  attention  of  Government  has  a second 
time  been  called  to  this  important  subject.  In 
consequence  of  which  an  office  has  been  established 
under  the  direction  of  Matthew  Martin,  Esq.  (to 
whose  unwearied  and  disinterested  exertions  the 
public  have  already  been  so  much  indebted,)  for 
inquiring  into  the  state  of  mendicity  in  the  metro- 
polis ; from  which  it  is  hoped  a plan  may  be 
devised  for  its  ultimate  abolition  ; while  during  the 
progress  of  the  inquiry,  the  benevolent  aid  afforded 
by  a subscription,  which  has  been  opened  for  the 
relief  of  persons  in  extreme  want,  and  to  which 
the  Society  has  liberally  contributed,  will  greatly 
tend  to  alleviate  their  present  distress,  and  may  in 
many  instances  be  the  means  of  restoring  them  to 
habits  of  useful  industry. 

The  want  of  education  we  have  always  regarded 
as  the  great  bar  to  improvement  among  the  lower 
orders,  and  the  root  of  a large  portion  of  the  evils 
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they  endure.  An  increase  of  schools  for  the  an- 
struction  of  their  children,  and  of  the  places  of 
public  worship  for  their  religious,  duties,  can  alon'e 
permanently  ameliorate  their  condition:  in  both 
these  Yespects  the  Scotch  have  epjoyed,  for  more 
than  a century,  an  adequate  . national  , provision. 
Their  government,  lat  a time  when  vice,  beggary, 
and  ignorance  prevailed  to  an  ,alarmipg  degree, 
instead  of  attempting  to  palliate  the  evil  by  1 poor- 
rates  attd  work.houses,  made  a 1 provision  for  an 
universal  system  of  education,  which  having  been 
strictly  adhered,  to,  has  made  them  the  most  moral 
and  intellectual:  nation;  in  Xuope. 

From  an  early  period,  the  education  of  the  poor 
has  been  a favourite  topic  of  our  Reports,  and  we 
contemplate  with  the  deepest  gratification  the  mea- 
sures which  have  been  adopted  for  promoting  this 
great  object.  Without  deviating  from  their  original 
design,  the  directors  of  the  Liverpool  Society  might 
eneficially  extend  their  influence  to  the  instruction 
O the  poor.  The  diversity  of  their  views,  so  far 
from  weakening  their  eiforts,  would  tend  to  give 
.hem  greater  eifect ; since  a close  connexiob,  and 
p rfect  harmony  would  subsist  between  the  various 
objects  of  the  society.  They  would  reflect  light  on 
each  other,  and  all  conspire  to  promote  the  same 

The  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  we  are  glad  to 

tion"’  .0  this  institu- 

tlon  and,  we  trust,  societies  will  be  formed  on  its 

model  ;n  all  our  large  and  populous  towns.  The 

beneficial  effects  of  these  associations  are  felt  no. 
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less  by  the  rich  than  by  the  poor.-  The  affluent, 
the  idle,  and  the  unoccupied,  by  devoting  a portion 
of  their  time,  and  of  their  thoughts  to  the  relief  of 
want  and  misery,  instead  of  giving  alms  only,  are 
led  to  appreciate  justly  the  enviabkness  of  their 
own  condition,  and  to, discover  that  there  is  no 
greater  luxury  than  that  of  doing  good.  Let  not 
those  who  are  precluded  from  performing  much, 
sit  still  and  do  nothing.  Their  co-operation,  how- 
ever slight,  will  not  be  unavailing.  When  the 
showers  of  spring  diffuse  verdure  over  the  meadows, 
every  drop  of  rain  that  falls,  though  its  particular 
effect  cannot  be  distinguished,  contributes  to  render 
the  herbage  luxuriant. 

July  3,  1812. 


Ill 
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Extract  from  an  Account  of  a Parochial  Society  at 
Melhham,  mits.for  the  Purchase  of  Bibles,  By 
Mrs.  Smith. 


In  October  i8ii,  a proposal  was  made  to  the  poor 
of  Melksham,  to  form  a society  or  club,  for  receiv- 
ing weekly  such  sums  as  the  poor  could  conveniently 
spare  from  their  earnings,  so  as  to  accumulate  a 
sum  sufficient  to  purchase  for  each  of  them  a Bible. 
It  had  been  observed  that  many  poor  families  there 
were  destitute  of  Bibles,  or  if  they  had  one  it  was 
torn  and  imperfect ; and  generally  of  so  small  a 
print,  that  they  were  unfit  for  the  aged,  or  almost 
or  any  eyes.  A very  advantageous  opportunity 
seemed  now  to  be  offered  for  the  purchase  of  Bibles 
or  the  poor,  by  the  low  price  at  which  that 
excellent  institution,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 

parish'ors,?’.'  T *'’"  ”'ig>>bourmg 

parish  of  Steeple  Aston,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hey 

had  executed  the  same  plan  for  the  benefit  of  his 

parishioners.  Every  poor  family  i„  his  parish  had 

Testament  and  Prayer-book,  but  they  were  all  of 

.hem  desirous  of  obtaining  Bibles.  He  he/efor, 

ordered  a parcel  from  the  Society,  for  those  ^ 
»-ere  ready  to  pay  for  them  by  weekly  instalments.- 

L 2 
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and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  many  of  his  parish 
in  a few  days  commehce  their  subscriptions. 

In  the  parish  first  mentioned,  Melksham,  45 
subscribers  immediately  applied,  and  paid  their  first 
week’s,  subscriptions  and  I have  a pleasure  in 
observing,  that  of  these  there  were  28  subscribers 
of  twopence,  threepence,  or  sixpence  a week  each 
for  the  best  octavo  Bible,*  sold  by  the  Bible  So- 
ciety at  eight  shillings  and  sixpence.  They  are 
printed  on  a good  legible  type,  and  well  bound  in 
calf ; the  original  cost  of  them  to  the  society  being 
12  shillings,  and  the  price  of  such  Bibles  in  the 
shops  being  considerably  more.  This  seems  to 
prove  that  the  poor  are  not  only  desirous  of  having 
Bibles>  but  of  such  a print,  even  though  they  pa)r 
a much  greater  price,  as  that  they  may  be  able  at 
an  advanced  age  to  peruse  the  book  with  ease  and 
comfort. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

This  example  is  offered  to  the  reader,  as  Rirnish- 
ing  the  means  of  supplying  the  well  disposed  En- 
glish  'poor  with  Bibles,  without  any  expense  to  the 
person  who  supplies  them  ; and  indeed  with  very 
little,  even  if  he  should  adopt  the  plan  of  occasion- 
ally making  up  the  remainder  of  the  subscription, 

♦ This  preference  of  the  octavo  biblc  was  probably  in- 
creased by  an  offer  from  the  clergyman,  Mr.  Smith,  (in 
order  to  encourage  the  plan,  and  particularly  the  purchase 
of  well  printed  bibles)  to  add  to  their  weekly  subscription, 
one  shilling  on  each  octavo  biblc,  and  sixpence  on  the  next 
size. 


AT  MELK&HAM,  WILTS. 
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when  the  cottager  had  nearly  completed  his  instal- 
ments. 


To  supply  the  Bible  to  the  poor,  is  to  fulfil,*  as 
far  as  human  agency  may  be  permitted  to  fulfil  it, 
the  great  end  of  our  Saviour’s  mission.  Who  could 
endure  the  thought  of  refusing  to  a poor  man  the 
comfort  t of  a Bible  ! What  sort  of  consolation 


would  any  of  us  derive  upon  his  death-bed  from 
reflections  like  these!  I saw  rny  poor  brother 
‘‘  hungering  for  the  bread  of  life,  and  I withheld 
it . I perceived  him  thirsting  for  the  waters  of 
“ salvation,  and  I refused  to  give  them : he  was 
perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge,  but  I turned 
“ and  passed  by.”  Is  there  any  one  who  would  not 
shrink  with  terror  and  dismay,  if  thus  addressed  in 
that  awful  hour  by  the' voice  of  conscience?  Let 
us  therefore  act  now,  as  we  shall  wish  hereafter 
that  we  had  acted;  looking  to  the  period  when 
every  individual  in  this  country  shall  not  only 


feet  o'f  ?hTE?b7e'on  Te  f '' 

nessed  to-day  in  Ihe  Briglfthepfnsto’ne  worSomJ  'T„'  T'" 

and  of  SrAars  of  ane' 

and  ho  continued  ,0  S the  Twentiff  ’ 

his  part,  and  of^erious  dfvotion  L the“pa??o"£  Fa"" 
that  I have  pever  before  witnessed.  At  the  iith^ , 

27tli,  and  asth  verses  the  reader  vvafsomuc^^^^^^ 
narrative,  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  proceS 
auention  which  IS  paid  to  order  andcIeanLcss  and'tlir 
gious  instruction  and  comfort  in  that  worS’e  F '* 
plary  and  lionourable.  i December  iS,a. 

L3 
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hear  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  “ read,  mark,  learn, 
“ and  inwardly  digest  them,”  as  the  means  of 
spiritual  comfort  here,  and  of  eternal  happiness 
hereafter. 

5,  1812. 
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' Progress  of  the  Sun~ 

<iay  Schools  at  Manchester,  By  Sir  Thomas 
-dernard,  Baronet, 


^ considerabk  subscription  was  collected 
at  Manchester  and  Salford,  for  the  support  of  Sun- 
day schools  of  thcEstablished  Church  in  that  place  • 
and  3651  scholars  were  admitted  from  the  eleven 
liferent  parishes  m Manchester  and  Salford.  The 
circumsfances  of  that  great  manufacturing  town, 
trhere  the  children  are  fully  employed  on  the 
worhng  days  at  a very  early  age,  seemed  to  point  ' 
out  Manchester  and  Salford,  as  peculiarly  requiring 
the  benefit  of  Sunday  schools.  They  have  grLually 
nc-ased  to  above  double  their  original ^umbe^ 
ntaimng  m ly  schools  7634  children,  among 

ha^‘  ts  necur  ""  Sitla  than  boys.  Each  schoo! 

has  ts  peculiar  visitors,  selected  from  the  ladies  and 

genUemem  of  the  place  ; whose  dnty  it  is  to  attend 

.0  the  conduct  of  the  master  and  mistres  . Ld  bf 

general  order  and  discipline  of  the  school  The 
original  subscription  was  liberal,  and  mo  e I„ 
adequate  to  it,  object ; but  thegreat  increasro^ahe 
scholars,  requiring  an  increased  number*  of  masters 

sistants  if  masters  and  as- 

When  the  auendance  b ir^eTulS^and  oS?"  "‘'"‘'acliaols. 
>veek,  the  important  iWvaSrof  gflf  a 

«>aipletejy  attained  as  i„  the  dayfcS 
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and  assistants,  has  (notwithstanding  every  practi- 
cable economy  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the 
school)  raised  the  expenses  beyond  its  income. 
Annually  on  Whit-Monday  there  is  an  anniversary 
sermon  preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  schools,  the 
appropriate  object  of  which  is  to  supply  thechil- 
dren  with  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books,  distributed 
among  them  according  to  their  progress  and  good 
behaviour.  The  annual  expense  of  the  Scholars, 
however,  including  these  Bibles  and  Prayer  Books, 
is  not  more  than  three  shillings  and  three  pence 
half-penny  per  head. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  support  of  the  Sunday  schools  at  Manchester 
is  so  essential  to  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of  the  poor  of  that  place,  that  any  depression  in  the 
finances  of  that  institution  must  be  a subject  of 
general  concern.  It  is,  however,  at  the  same  time 
consolatory  and  gratifying,  that  this  deficiency  of 
funds  is  caused  by  the  great  and  continued  influx  of 
scholars,  and  by  the  increased  attachment  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  established  church.  “ It  were 
“ most  devoutly  to  be  wished”  (to  copy  the  Report 
of  the  managing  committee)  “ that  every  inhabi- 
“ tant  capable  of  lending  their  aid- to  its  support, 
“ especially  those  of  the  established  church,  who 

are  not  yet  contributors,  could  witness,  as  the 
“ visitors  do,  with  what  solicitude  the  parenjts  bring 
“ their  children  for  admittance  ! how  regular  the 
“ children  are  .at  their  appointed  hours ! how  clean 
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“ they  are  in  their  persons ! how  decent  they  are 
“in  their  apparel  and- behaviour,  ia  comparison 
“ with  other  children  of  the  lower  orders  who  do 
not  attend  Sunday  schools!  how  well  the  senior 
“ scholars  repeat  by  heart  the  church.  Catechism, 
“ and  select  portions  of  Scripture  ! and  how  regu- 
“ larly  they  attend  divine  service  at  their  respective 
“ churches  I It  will  of  course  be  considered  that 
“ these  observations  are  general : for  it  cannot  be 
“ expected  that  they  should  apply  to  every  scholar. 
“ The  exceptions,  however,  are  comparatively  few, 
“ Such  are  the  most  obvious  benefits  of  this 
“ excellent  establishment.  Who  that  reflects  on 
“ them,  connected  with  their  inestimably  import- 
**  ant  consequences,  both  to  the  individuals  them- 
selves  and  to  the  society  at  large,  can  withhold  his 
“ contribution  on  so  interesting  and  truly  charitable 
“ an  occasion  ? More  especially  when  it  is  consi- 
“ dered,  what  a comparatively  small  amount  is 
“ expended  in  thus  promoting  the  best  interests  of 
“ near  eight  thousand  children.” 

So  far  their  Report. — Let  me  add,  that  when 
others  consider  how  well  calculated,  and  how  es- 
sentially necessary  Sunday  schools  are  in  such  a 
place  as  Manchester,  to  correct  the  evils  occasioned 
by  our  manufactories— how  much  they  promote 
the  true  interests  of  religion,  and  particularly  those 
•of  the  established  church — and  how  important  it  is, 
that  in  such  a manufacturing  town  as  Manchester, 
there  should  be  8000  children  in  a successive  course 
of  instruction  and  improvement ; — I say,  that  when 
these  things  are  considered,  I trust  it  will  not  be  too 
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much  to  ask,  that  pious  and  benevolent  Christians 
of  other  places  and  districts,  when  they  are  appor- 
tioning their  annual  donations,  or  their  charitable 
bequests,  will  not  entirely  forget  the  Sunday  schools 
at  Manchester. 

I Dec.  1812.  ' 
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Extract  from  an  Account  of  the  Free  School  for  Boys 
at  Sheffield.  By  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Bart. 

The  Free  School  for  boys  at  Sheffield,  on  the  new 
system  of  Instruction,  was  opened  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1809,  320  scholars.  The  building 

appropriated  to  this  establishment  had  been  origi-  1 
nally  erected  for  a rolling-mill  ; and  afterwards 
occasionally  occupied  as  an  equestrian  circus,  and 
for  other  public  purposes.  It  has  been  since  fitted 
up  as  a school,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lan-r 
caster,  and  at  the  expense  of  g^553**i4..6.;  which 
included  not  only  desks,  benches,  repairs  and  alte- 
rations>  but  slates,  books,  and  all  other  incidental 
expenses.  It  affords  convenient  accommodation  for 
718  children,  their  present  number. 

This  establishment  was  formed  in  consequence 
of  a Lecture  bn  Education,  delivered  by  Mr.  Lan- 
caster at  Sheffield,  on  the  loth  of  February,  1809. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Lecturer,  the  distinct  and 
impressive  manner  in  which  he  pointed  out  the 
advantages  of  the  new  system,  enforced  by  the 
strong  interest  which  that  most  important  subject. 
Education,  must  always  acquire  with  every 
rational  and  considerate  being,  whenever  its  advan- 
tages are  fully  stated,  produced  a powerful  effect  on 
his  audience.  A second  Lecture  on  the  same  subject, 
was  announced  for  the  14th  of  February  ; at  the 
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conclusion  of  which  a motion  was  made  and  se- 
conded, and  unanimously  passed,  that  their  chief 
magistrate,  “ the  Master  Cutler,  be  re- 
quested,  to  call  a public  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
“ tants,  to  consider  of  the  expediency  of  forthwith 
establishing  a school  in  Sheffield,  on  the  princi- 
pies  so  convincingly  recommended  in  the  Lecture 
of  that  evening.” 

On  the  Thursday  following  (i 6th  Feb.  1809}  a 
public  meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  was  accordingly 
held  at  the  Cutler’s  Hall ; a subscription  was  en- 
tered into,  a General  Committee  formed,  and  the 
plan  for  the  New  School  at  once  adopted  and 
carried  into  execution.  The  subscription  amounted 
tO;^627..4.  Within  three  weeks,  the  Committee 
contracted,  at  the  rent  of  sixty  guineas  a year,  for 
a lease  of  the  present  building,  which  is  lofty,  and 
well  calculated  for  the  purpose  ; containing  within 
the  walls  a space  of  99  by  63  feet,  and  capable  of 
accommodating,  as  I before  noticed,  above  700 
scholars. 

As  to  the  fitting  up  of  the  School,  a platform  is 
raised  at  one  end,  about  three  feet  high,  for  the 
master,  the  usher  and  the  directors  and  visitors. 
The  boys  are  seated  'with  their  faces  to  the  master, 
and  with  passaged  to  their  seats  up  the  middle,  and 
oneach  side  along  the  wall.  Upon  the  wall  are  fixed 
their  lessons  ; which  the  boys  alternately  attend,  in 
sets  of  nine  each,  under  their  respective  monitors 
and  teachers.  The  floor  of  the  school,  which  is 
paved  with  brick,  gradually  rises  from  the  lowest 
part  in  front  of  the  master’s  platform  to,  the  cx- 
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treme  end,  like  the  pit  of  a place  of  public  enter- 
tainment ; so  as  to  give  the  master  a bird's-eye-vUvi 
of  all  the  boys.  Over  the  platform  is  a telegraph, 
containing  the  general  orders  to  be  given  to  the 
w ole  school,  for  the  various'  movements,  which 
make  so  essential  and  useful  a part  of  Mr.  Lancas- 
ter s method  ; orders,  which  produce'regular  man- 

oeuvres,  and  give  one  of  his  large  schools,  the  air 
e ect  of  a well  disciplined  regiment.  The  tele- 
graph IS  so  well  managed  as  to  supply  the  word  of 
command,  without  anything  more  than  a mere 
signal  or  motion  from  the  usher  nr 
on  the  platform.  ^ 

The  School  is  for  bovs*  onJv  • onri  * . 

by  donations  and  annual  subscriptions.  ThV latter 
mounted  „ ,8,r  to  X 

qnam  ,0  ,h  “ P^ved  i^ade- 

q at.  ,0  their  object,  notwithstanding  the  most 

economical  applicationn  of  their  income  IZ 

Imle  addition,  which  has  been  derred  T 
^cie/s,  amounting  to  about  ^30.  a yearmo^'"'’" 
Every  annual  subscriber  is  intlMM  f ^ * 

subscribed,  ,0  four  tickets  of  admlto7!!7 
tickets,  admitting  two  boys  free  of  all'  ev 

-dtwopayr,Vf.r,each^adm:iJl7:^^^^^^^ 

by  72.  The  two  the  other  • each 

Sunday  Schools;  one  for  boVrthe  otVe'"?  ?“"days  fo? 

the  rooms  will.  a<;  <lr^r^r.  ' ^ ^ ^ othei  for  gfiris  c 

school  for  300’  g t U T,  be  openrf  for  .”15 

National  ScHoo  » called  the  “ SHppt  ^ 

of  the  established  Church  “ P^mlar  patroiiap 

VI.  jpf 
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payment  of  his  parents  or  friends,  of  one  shilling* 
a quarter  ; the  sum,  to  which  the  expense  of  the 
new  method  of  education  has  been  limited  by  some 
calculations.  It  should  appear,  however,  by  the 
sum  received,  that  not  so  much  as  one  fourth  of' 
these  pay  tickets  are  used. 

Two  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  boys 
have  been  received  into  the  school,  since  its  first 
opening  in  June  i8cg.  They  are  admitted  at  six 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  and  generally  continue 
in  the  school  until  they  are  apprenticed,  or  other- 
wise disposed  of ; usually  between  the  age  of  ten 
and  twelve  years.  The  ticket  for  admission,  an- 
swers only  for  the' year,  computed  to  Midsummer  ; 
when  it  is  necessary  that  every  boy  should  be  fur- 
nished wit^  a fresh  ticket  from  the  Directors.  No 
specific  code  of  laws  and  regulations  for  the  school 
has,  been  yet  regularly  formed  ; but  the  resolutions 
of  the  Committee,  from  time  to  time,  have  been 
fairly  entered  in  their  book  of  minutes,  and  consti- 
tute the  rules  by  which  they  are  governed.  The 
business  of  the  establishment  is  conducted  by  a 

• The  payment  in  the  West  Street  Schools,  St.  Giles’s, 
where  there  are  only  430  scholars,  is  nine  pence  a month, 
or  two  shillings  and  three  pence  a quarter  ; which  is  regu- 
larly paid  by  the  most  indigent  parents  in  that  district;  and 
offers  a strong  proof  of  ihe  des  re  which  «he  poor,  in  gene- 
ral, have  for  the  instruction  of  their  children.  The  rule  is 
strictly  adhered  to  ; and  if  the  child  does  not  bring  his 
monthly  payment  on  the  first  school  day  of  the  month,  his 
vacancy  is  immediately  filled  by  the  first  child  on  the  list  of 
applicants. — It  may  be  for  the  consideration  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Sheffield  Schools  whether  the  deficit  in  their  funds, 
would  n:  t be  in  part  supplied,  by  making  a monthly  pay- 
ment oil  their  pay  tickets  of  six-pence,  instead ofa  quarterly 
payment  of  a shilling. 
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treasurer,  two  secretaries,  and  a Committee  of  33 
gentlemen,  annually  elected  without  regard  to  re- 
ligious distinctions.  A Select  Committee  of  seven 
members,  chosen  from  'time  to  time  from  the 
General  Committee,  is  entrusted  with  the  peculiar 
care  and  direction  of  the  school. 

As  the  school  is  supported  by  the  union  and 
co-operation  of  various  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, I submitted  a request  to  the  Directors,  when 
I was  at  the  school,  that  the'  relajtive  number  and  ' 3 
proportion  of  the  different  sects  in  the  school  might 
be  ascertained.  This  was  made  the  subject  of 
mqmry  on  Tuesday  the  20th  of  October,  1812; 
each  boy  answering  in  his  turn,  as  to  the  church, 
chapel,  or  place  of  worship  that  his  parents  usually  - 
attended.  Of  625  boys  then  present,  the  parents 
of  220  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England  * 

HO  were  methodists,  including  the  old  and  new 
connection;  m were  Calvinists;  19  of  other 
different  sects,  and  .,5,  the  residue,  were  not  in 
the  habit  of  attending  any  place  of  worship  what, 
ever.  From  the  result,  however,  of  several  exami. 
nations,  it  appears  that  hardly  any  of  the  boys  do 
ever  neglect  regularly  to  attend  the  places  of 

pu^hcwo^hip,  and  the  Sunday  Schools!  on  the 
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While  we  do  justice  to  Mr.  Lancaster  for  the 
activity  and  energy,  which  he  has  shewn  in  ,m! 
and  a variety  of  instances  in  the  promotion  of  the 
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education  of  the  poor,  we  must  observe,  that  the 
seed  sown  by  his  Lecture  at  Sheffield,  fell  upon 
good  ground,  and  has  therefore  brought  forth  abund- 
antly. The  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  that  place, 
have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  paying  the  most 
exemplary  attention  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  other 
classes  of  their  community.  In  1803  *^^^7  esta- 
blished a Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
“ the  Poor,”  on  the  plan  of  our  London  Society  ; 
and  during  nine  years  they  have  been  exerting 
themselves  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  industry,  in 
promoting  every  thing,  by  which  the  comforts  of 
the  manufacturing  and  labouring  class  may  be 
increased,  and  their  condition  ameliorated.  With 
minds  so  prepared,  a plan  for  facilitating  the  general 
education  of  the  poor  by  the  new  system  of  instruc- 
tion, would  naturally  be  received  with  eagerness 
and  carried  into  execution  with  spirit  and  perse- 
verance. 

We  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  to  other  Dissenters,  for  the  examples 
which  they  have  supplied,  and  the  assistance  which 
they  have  given  to  the  efforts  of  individuals,  for 
promoting  an  universal  system  of  education  among 
the  poor.  At  a very  early  period  they  had  pro- 
ceeded with  ouch  diligence,  in  teaching  poor  chil- 
dren to  read  in  most  parts  of  England,  that  it  soon 
became  a question  (as  Dr.  Haygarth  justly  observed] 
not  whether  instruction  should  be  given  to  them  at 
all,  but  by  whom  ? under  the  direction  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or  of  sectaries?*  We  have 

* Much  good  has  unquestionably  been  done  by  the  Dis- 
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now  the  gratiftcation  of  seeing  the  subject  taken  up 
earnestly  by  all  the  established  clergy,  zealously 
co-operating  with  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church ; 
and  the  best  possible  effects  may  be  expected,  from 
the  labours  of  serious  Christians  of  different  persua- 
sions, being  directed  to  one  and  the  same  object, 
THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  POOR.  It  IS  hardly 
possible  but  that,  even  in  the  best  and  most  impartial 
minds,  there  may  exist  a desire  for  the  greater  suc- 
cess and  progress  of  those  of  their  own  persuasion. 
slight  degree  of  favour,  however,  need  not  controul 
our  general  wish  that  the  labouring  class  may  be 
universally  supplied,,  through  one  channel  or 

the  other,  with  the  means  of  deriving  moral  and 
religious  principles  from  the  Bible,  or  diminish  our 
cordial  satisfaction  in  the  success  of  this  friendly 
competition  among  all  denominations  of  Christians, 
m conveying  knowledge  and  intellectual  comfort  to 
the  poor  and  ignorant. 

The  Reports  of  our  Loudon  Society  for  the  Poor, 
to  which  that  of  .Sheffield  would  naturally  referi 

• S?n,7.i'"eJ  tesult 

miners  in  Cornwali  I shall  of  making  as  to  the 

a fact  from  HayEanh  To  T'" 

“ being  at  Rodboroiich  in  rinn”  August  1807  (he  says) 

“ effect  had  been  prod^uced  unorf  tf ^ ^hat 

“ bitants,  by  the  introdurln^°^^  the  behaviour  of  the  inha- 
“manufactures  of  that  vallev  • ‘"to  the  woollen 

“ unfavourable  repo  f K a very 

“ manufacturers  l informed  that  the  poor 

“ sober,  an7fndus?riois 

“ remark,  the  landlord  of  proof  of  the  trutJi  of  this 

“sold  =£300.  worth  ^ that  he  now 

“ had  done  fourteen ’years  aeo  ^ 

“viourand  morals  onhc  n?o  ’le  ‘^e  beha- 

“ tfect  of  their  eduratijn  fy 
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are  filled  with  documents  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. Its  effects  in  Westmoreland,  Scotland,  Swit- 
zerland, and  in  every  country  in  which  it  had  been 
universally  adopted,  have  supplied  unequivocal 
evidences  of  its  inestimable  value,  in  diminishing 
crimes  and  vicious  habits,  and  in  promoting  virtue 
and  industry.  To  these  examples  I have  a plea- 
sure in  adding  that  of  Holland  ; which  I take  from 
my  valuable  friend.  Dr.  Hay  garth’s  Letter*  to  the 
late  Bishop  of  London.  He  there  states  (on  the 
authority  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maclaine,  Chaplain  of 
the  British  Embassy  in  Holland)  that  all  the  natives 
of  the  United  Provinces,  even  the  lowest,  were 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  some  of  them  arith- 
metick  ; and  that,  as  far  as  Dr.  Maclaine’s  know- 
ledge extended,  not  a single  native  of  the  Hague,  a 
town  containing  about  40,000  inhabitants,  had, 
during  fifty  years  that  Dr.  Maclaine  resided  there, 
been  executed  for  any  crime.  One  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates of  Amsterdam  had  assured  Dr.  Maclaine, 
that  only  one  native  of  Amsterdam,  which  contains 
about  250,000  people,  had  there  suffered  death,  dur- 
ing a period  of  twenty-five  years, 

V]th  Nov.  1812. 

• Published  in  1 81 1,  by  Cadell  and  Davies,  Strand. 
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Extract  from  an  Account  of  two  Blind  Persons  at 
Brighton  f who  have  been  Pupils  at  the  Schools  for 
■the  Indigent  Blind.  By  Mrs.  Sydney  Shore. 

Frances  Babb  was  born  at  Tauntony  in  1785. 
Her  father,  who  was  a thatcher,  died  two  months 
before  her  birth  ; after  which  her  mother  contrived, 
with  some  parochial  assistance,  to  obtain  a scanty 
maintenance  for  herself  and  child,  and  in  1789, 
married  a second  husband,  one  William  Selwyn,  a 
seafaring  man  ; in  a short  time  after  which,  the 
daughter,  then  four  years  old^  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  her  eyesight  by  the  natural  small-pox.  Her 
father-in-law,  William  Selwyn,  continued  almost 
/ entirdy  at  sea,  until  his  death  in  1798. 

' The  mother’s  native  place  was  Exeter,  where 
she  was  occasionally  after  her  first  husband’s  death. 
The  greater  part  of  her  time,  however,  she  conti- 
nued to  travel  about  with  her  blind  daughtet ; ob- 
taining sometimes  work,  and  sometimes  charitable 
relief,  as  place  and  opportunity  offered.  The  daugh- 
ter was  endowed  with  a mind  naturally  serious  and 
devout ; and  it  was  a peculiarly  striking  circum- 
stance, that  one  constant  subject  of  the  prayers  of 
this  poor,  blind,  and  wandering  girl,  night  and 
morning,  was  that  Almighty  God  would  be 
pleased  to  take  her  out  of  her  vagrant  course  of  life, 
and  place  her  where  she  might  be  useful : and 
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particularly,  where  she  might  be  capable  of  earning 
her  own  and  her  mother’s  maintenance. 

Her  prayers  were  heard.  She  att;  acted  the  at- 
tention of  a charitable  lady  and  gentleman  in  1801, 
some  time  after  theaccount  of  the  Liverpool  School 
for  the  indigent  blind,  had  been  published  by  “ the 
Society  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  Poor.” 
The  answers,  which  she  gave  to  their  enquiries 
were  so  ingenuous  and  interesting,  that  these  two 
friends,  whom  Providence  had  provided  for  her, 
immediately  applied  10  the  Liverpool  School  ; to 
which,  with  the  kind  attention  and  assistance  of  the 
Rev  John  Smith  of  Liverpool  (one  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  School)  they  obtained  admission  for 
her  in  the  course  of  that  year  ; and  her  mother  ac- 
companied her  to  Liverpool,  the  new  scene  prepared 
for  her  instruction  and  employment. 

She  there  learned  basket-making,  weaving  rugs, 
spinning  thread,  and  the  making  of  list-shoes.  From 
the  work  which  she  did  at  her  extra  hours,  she 
annually  received  something  handsome  towards  her 
clothing  at  Christmas.  The  first  money  she  earned 
in  the  Liverpool  School,  she  applied  towards  the 
purchase  of  a well  printed  quarto  Bible,  for  the 
use  of  herself,  and  her  mother.  They  have  pre- 
served it,  as  of  the  greatest  value.  Indeed  it  has 
proved  so,  for  several  ladies  of  Brighton  have  made 
a practice  of  occasionally  reading  to  the  mother 
and  daughter  out  of  it. 

She  quitted  the  school  on  the  31st  of  August, 
i8io,  and  came  immediately  to  Brighton,  to  setup 
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Iicr  trade  under  the  protection  of  her  two  original 
benefactors.  They  continued  their  kindness  and 
attention  to  her ; and  have  fixed  her  and  her 
mother  in  a very  small  house  in  Church  Street, 
the  corner  of  the  New  Road,  at  Brighton.  She  is 
rather  delicate  in  point  of  constitution  : but  she 
can  easily  earn  twelve  shillings  a week,  when  she 
has,  what  she  has  generally,  a sale  for  her  work. 

When  she  was  first  visited  in  June,  1812,  a 
person  was  working  with  her,  one  of  the  pupils  of 
the  London  School  for  the  indigent  blind  ; who 
during  the  summer  holidays,  was  then  at  home 
with  his  parents,  at  Brighton.  She  found  him  his 
materials,  tools,  and  work-room,  and  on  that  ac- 
count, received  half  the  produce  arising  from  the 
sale  of  his  work,  he  taking  the  other  half  for  his 
labour.  Being  holiday  time,  he  had  indulged  himself 
a little,  working  only  about  five  hours  a day  ; yet 
at  that  average  of  employment,  earning  at  the  rate 
of  five  shillings  a week.  He  afterwards  quitted 
her,  and  having  purchased  materials  for  himself,  ' 
worked  for  himself  at  home.  What  she  says  of 
him  is,  that  he  is  well  disposed,  and  a very  good 
workman.  He  can  indeed  do  stronger  work  than 
she  can,  and  performs  some  other  sorts  of  wmrk, 
which  girls  are  not  taught  at  the  Liverpool  School. 
The  lad’s  name  is  Richard  Cobby,  the  son  of 
a Brighton  Fisherman  ; his  age,  seventeen.  His 
parents  have  five  other  children  ; and  Richard  is 
meditating  the  teaching  of  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
one  or  other  of  his  acquired  trades.  He  has  been 
five  years  at  the  London  School  for  the  Blind,  being 
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indebted  for  his  admission,  to  the  exertions  of  the 
two  benevolent  persons,  who  rescued  Frances  Babb 
from  a state  of  vagrancy,  and  mads  her  a useful 
member  of  society.  His  loss  of  eye-sight  was  oc- 
casioned when  a boy,  by  a blow  on  one  of  his  eyes 
by  a stone,  thrown  by  another  boy.  The  extreme 
^ suffering  from  this,  affected  also  the  other  eye,  and 
totally  deprived  him  of  his  sight. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  add  many  observations 
on  the  superior  value  of  those  charities,  (which 
teach  and  enable  the  objects  to  become  useful  fo 
themselves  and  others,  instead  of  Icavijtg  them  a 
burthen  to  themselves  and  a dead  weight  on  society. 
By  giving  a poor  boy  a trade,  and  thereby  making 
him  able  to  maintain  himself,  the  charity  of  the 
time  not  only  extends  to  the  individual  through  life, 
rendering  the  repetition  of  alms  to  him  totally  un- 
necessary ; but  it  benefits  the  other  poor,  by  the 
example  of  successful  and  thriving  industry,  and  by 
the  instruction  which  the  individual  is  capable  of 
• giving  to  others  ; so  that  their  disposition  and  acti- 
vity may  be  therefore  directed 'to  good  and  useful 
purposes.  If  this  protection  and  instruction  be 
useful  in  general,  and  where  there  are  no  peculiar 
circumstances  of  helplessness  or  distress,  the  reader 
will  see  how  essential  and  important  they  must 
evidently  Have  been,  in  the  f>resent  instance,  to  a 
poor,  blind,  and  unprotected bereaved  of 
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her  father  even  before  her  birth,  and  deprived  of 
her  sight  in  infancy,  when  she  could  not  have  ac- 
quired the  smallest  degree  of  knowledge,  or  have 
received  any  instruction  in  any  one  art  by  which 
she' might  earn  her  bread. 

s 

\st  Jan.  1813. 
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, Extract  from  an  Account  of  the  Dublin  Cow  Pock 
Institution.  By  «?/>  Thomas  Bernard,  Bart. 

In  January  1804,  there  was  opened  in  Dublin, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
direction  of  six  eminent  Physicians,  and  Surgeons 
of  that  city,  an  Institution  “ for  the  purposes  of 
securing  a succession  of  cow  pock  matter,  of 
**  inoculating  gratuitously  the  children  of  the  poor, 
and  supplying  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom 
**  with  genuine  infection.”  They  have  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  finding  the  benefits  of  their  Institution 
accepted  by  the  poor  with  increasing  willingness 
and  confidence.  From  578,  the  number  of  patients 
in  18^4,  the  annual  amount  of  persons  vaccinated 
by  the  Institution  has  gradually  increased  to  4,157,* 
the  number  vaccinated  in  1811.  ■ 

Such  was  their  success,  that  as  early  as  January 
1810,  the  Directors  were  able  to  report  as  follows  : 
“ Although  small  pox  is  by  no  means  extermi- 
“ noted  ip  Dublin,  among  the  poor,  yet  the  general 
“substitution  of  vaccine  ior  variolous  inoculation, 
has  considerably  diminished  the  number  of  pa- 
tients  brought  to  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries 

• The  number  of  packets  of  cow  pock  matter  sent  out 
annually  by  the  Institution  to  practitioners  in  general,  has 
progressively  increased  from  776  to  near  4000,  besides  those 
sent  to  army  surgeons. 
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“ for  advice.  In  the  upper  ranks  of  Society,  death 
from  small-pox  is  unheard  of,  and  the  most  ex- 
tensive  practitioners  acknowledge  that  a case  of 
“ small-pox  in  private  practice,  is  a very  rare  oc- 
“ currence.  And  although  the  re-introduction  of 
“ small -pox  into  society  would  add  greatly  to  the 
emoluments  both  of  physic  and  surgery,  there  is 
“ no  liberal  man  in  either  profession^*  who  would 
“ not  sincerely  deplore  such  a calamity.” 

The  Report  of  January  i8ii,  notices  that  some 
accounts  of  the  failure  of  vaccination  had  been  pro- 
pagated in  the  preceding  year.  They  had  proved 
however  upon  investigation  to  be  unfounded,  except 
in  one  instance.  Three  other  cases  had  before  oc- 
curred, which  making  in  the  whole  four  cases  out 
of  16,149,  being  not  quite  one  in  40C0.  These  also 
are  the  cases  of  patients,  living  in  a city  where 
small-pox  has  in  general  been  prevalent,  and  where 
they  are  exposed  in  every  possible  way  to  infection, 
by  living  in  the  same  house,  and  sometimes  sleeping 
In  the  same  bed,  with  the  infected  ; and  where  the 
test  has  been  frequently  applied  of  subsequent  ino- 
j culation  with  variolous  matter.  In  fact,  the  average 
proportion  of  failure  from  vaccination  has  been  less 

I 

i 

j ♦ In  their  last  Report,  we  find  that  the  Directors  notice 
( an  evil,  of  which  we  have  severly  felt  the  inconvenience  in 
j England.  Wilful  and  wanton  perseverance  in  promoting 
! variolous  inoculation  and  infection,  have  destroyed  timusands 
I in  the  last  five  years.  Their  'Correspondents  (they  say) 
“ have  complained  much  of  the  injury  done  by  itinerant 
' “ Quacks,  who  traverse  the  country,  inoculating  with  small- 
. “ /lopc,  the  children  of  the  poor.  Of  several  who  were  thus 
i “ inoculated  in  a smalltown,  eighteen  died.” 

VOX.  VI.  N 
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in  Dublin  than  in  this  country,  either  from  variolous 
or  vaccine  inoculation. 

It  is  a gratifying  circumstance  that  the  progress 
of  vaccination,  throughout  the  interior  of  Ireland, 
should  be  now  rapidly  increasing.  Above  2o,ooo 
packets  of  the  cow  pock  matter  had  already  been 
sent  out  from  the  office,  a number  adequate  to  sup- 
ply almost  the  whole  population  of  Ireland.  The 
Directors  observe  that  their  “ Register  does  not 
“ afford  a single  instance  of  cow  pock  exciting  in 
“ the  constitution  any  new  or  unheard  of  complaint : 
**  nor  does  it  appear,  that  children  who  have  had 
“ the  cow  pock,  are  more  subject  than  others,  to 
“ eruptions  in  the  skin.” 

The  progress  throughout  the  year  i8ir,  was  ex- 
tremely favourable.  No  one  case  had  occurred  of 
small  pox  following  perfect  vaccination,*  although 
small-pox  had  occasionally  prevailed  in  Dublin 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  ; arid  in  all  the 
4,157  patients  vaccinated  at  the  Institution  that 
year,  the  cow  pock  preserved  its  characteristic 
mildness ; not  proving  fatal  in  a single  instance,  nor 
rendering  the  person  liable  to  obstinate  eruptions, 

* A Case  of  imperfect  vaccination,  which  is  noticed  in  their 
Report  of  January  1812,  will  in  a degree  serve  to  explain 
what  is  here  meant,  and  will  shew  the  necessity  of  strict  at- 
tention to  every  stage  of  cow  pock. — “ A child  of  a few' 
“ months  old  was  inoculated  with  recent  cow  pock  infection, 
“and  on  the  eighth  day  exhibited  on  the  arm  two  well 
“ marked  vesicles.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  however,  both 
“ were  accidentally  torn,  which  deranged  the  progressof  the 
“ disease,  and  prevented  the  antivarioloiis  process  trom  taking 
“ place  in  the  constitution  ; as  was  proved  by  a'Subscquent 
“ inoculation.” 
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or  any  permanent  injury.  In  their  report  for  this 
year,  published  in  January,  1812,  the  Directors 
state  that  small-pox  inoculation  was  then  seldom,  if 
ever,--resorted  to  in  that  city,  except  with  a view  of 
ascertaining  the  preventive  power  of  cow  pock ; 
and  that  in  these  trials  the  vaccinated  patients  re- 
sisted the  variolous  infection.  “ Vaccination,” 
(they  continue  to  observe)  has  been  extensively 
practised  in  Dublin  for  the  last  eight  years.  The 
“ number  vaccinated  may  be  fairly  estimated  at 
“ about  50,000.  Thousands  of  these  have  been  ex- 
posed  in  every  possible  way  to  variolous  infection. 
“ Many  have  been  inoculated  with  small-pox,  six, 
“ eight,  and  nine  years  after  vaccination.  The  In- 
“ stitution,  however,  has  had  occasion  to  record 
“ only  three  cases  of  failure  ; and  in  these  the  sub- 
sequent  small-pox  happened  to  be  mild,  and  of 
**  short  duration.” 

By  a communication  from  Dr.  Labatt  (Secretary 
of  the  Institution)  forwarded  to  me  by  the  kindness 
of  my  friend  Mr.  Disney,  I receive  a Report  of 
the  Institution  up  to  the  i8th  of  Nov.  1812  ; in 
which  it  is  stated  that  though  “ the  Report  of  the 
present  year  has  not  yet  been  drawn  up,  he  has 
every  reason  to  hope  it  will  be  favoural^le  ; nothing 
having  occurred  to  alter  the  statements  contained 
in  former  Reports  ; — that  the  number  vaccinated 
during  the  present  year,  will  considerably  exceed 
5000;  and  that  though  the  small-pox_  has  been 
prevalent  in  Dublin, during  the  suinmerandautumn, 
it  was  gratifying  to  observe  the  efficacy  of  vacci- 
nation, in  resisting  so  severe  an  epidemic.  He 
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concludes  with  observing  that,  notwithstanding 
the  very  Industrious  circulation  of  a few  anti-vac- 
cine papers  from  England,  the*  new  inoculation  is 
very  generally  practised  through  the  interior  of 
Ireland.” 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  efficacy  of  Cow  pock,  as  far  as  Ireland  is 
concerned,  does  not  rest  merely  upon  the  proofs 
adduced  in  its  favour  by  the  Dublin  Institution. 
It  has  been  extensively  practised  in  that  country, 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years.  The  cases  of  small- 
pox following  Cow  pock,  reported  upon  any  rea- 
sonable authority  to  the  Institution,  do  not  exceed 
four.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  careless 
and  inattentive  manner  in  which  some  practitioners 
perform  their  medical  duties,  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  of  so  few  cases  of  failure  having  occurred  ; 
' " especially  if  they  take  into  consideration  the  neglect 
of  parents,  to  have  their  children  examined  at  the 
regular  periods  after  inoculation.  To  obviate  this 
latter  inconvenience,  it  has  been  the  practice  for 
some  time  at  the  Dublin  Institution,  to  oblige  pa- 
rents to  deposit  a small  sum,  to  be  returned  after 
the  child  has  gone  through  the  disease,  provided 
they  have  attended  agreeably  to  instructions ; other- 
wise the  sum  is  forfeited.  This  regulation  has  had 
the  desired  effect. 

It  was  rumoured  at  an  early  period  of  the  prac- 
tice, that  vaccination  would  afford  only  a temporary 
security, — at  first  limited  to  three  years.  Numer- 
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ous  experiments,  however,  tried  in  different  quar- 
ters, had  satisfactorily  proved  the  falsehood  of  this 
assertion.  Notwithstanding,  this,  a similar  opinion 
has  been  lately  revived  but  the  period  of  supposed 
security  is  now  extended  to  five  or  six  years.  Nei- 
ther analogy,  nor  experience,  justifies  such  an  idea, 
and  the  history  of  casual  cow  pock  has  fully  re- 
futed the  allegation. — Numerous  cases  are  now  on 
record,  of  persons,  after  having  casual  cow  pock, 
resisted  during  a long  life,  the  small-pox,  under 
every  circumstance  gf  exposure,  inoculation,  &c. 
Above  twenty  children,  who  were  vaccinated  five 
or  six  years  ago,  have  lately,  by  order  of  the  Di- 
rectors, been  submitted  to  variolous  inoculation, 
but  without  the  effect  of  producing  small-pox. 
Similar  experiments  have  been  instituted  under 
the  direction  of  other  practitioners,  with  the  like 
result.  Nineteen  children,  who  had  the  cow  pock 
eight  and  nine  years  ago,  have  been  lately  inocu- 
lated with  small-pox  matter,  at  the  Dublin  Found- 
ling Hospital,  under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  Stewart, 
surgeon-general,  and  Mr.  Creighton,  surgeon  of 
the  hospital ; but  with  no  other  effect  than  local 
inflammation.  In  a letter  just  received  at  Dublin, 
from  Mr.  Bryce  of  Edinburgh,  he  observes,  “ I 
“ have  lately  finished  an  experiment  of  inoculating 
“ about  twenty  children  with  the  small-pox,  who 
“ were  vaccinated  from  eight  years  to  five  months. 
Tfhe  result  is  most  satisfactory  ^ and  shews 
clearly,  that  a pustule  with  surrounding  inflam- 
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“ mation,  is  as  readily  produced  five  months  after 
“ vaccination,  as  at  the  end  of  eight  years ; con- 
sequently,  that  the  security  is  as  complete  at  the 
**  latter  period,  as  the  former.” 

1st  Du.  1812.  ■ ' 
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Extract  from  an  Account  of  the  Sheffield  Society  for 

Bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  By  Mrs. 

Kilham.  ' 

The  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  promote  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  the  poor,  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  industry,  economy,  and  order  ; by  assisting 
them  in  their  distress ; and,  as  far  as'  may  be,  re- 
moving the  disadvantages  of  their  situation. 

A committee  is  appointed  by  the  subscribers,  to 
visit  the  poor,  particularly  the  sick  and  poor  lying- 
in  women  in  the  different  districts  of  the  town  ; to 
impart  such  assistance  as  their  situation  requires, 
and  the  Society’s  funds  will  allow  ; and  to  incite 
them  to  diligent  exertion  according  to  their  ability, 
and  to  a reliance  on  their  own  efforts  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  families. 

The  Society,  being  convinced  that  a forlorn  des- 
titqtc  habit  of  clothing,  and  the  want  of  necessary 
provision  in  regard  to  bedding,  are  exceedingly  un- 
favourable to  health,  comfort,  and  character,  has 
been  particularly  solicitous  to  counteract  these 
habits,  by  encouraging  and  assisting  the  poor,  in 
providing  for  themselves  and  families,  suitable 
clothing  and' bedding. 

An  addition  of  one  fourth  is  made  by  the  Society 
to  any  small  weekly  deposits  of  the  poor,  for 
clothing,  &c,  and  during  the  two  last  winters,  many 
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poor  families  were  also  supplied  with  blankets  and 
woollen  rugs,  at  half  the  original  cost.  The  money 
required  of  them  (which  amounted  to  only  three 
shillings  per  blanket)  was  paid  by  small  instalments 
before  the  spring  ; the  persons  who  received  the 
blankets  and  rugs  having  agreed  either  to  pay  for 
them  in  this  way,  or  to  return  them  as  the  Society’s 
property  at  the  beginning  of  Summer. 

The  town  is  divided  into  districts  ; and  the  de- 
positors are  met  by  a visitor  of  each  district,  once 
a week,  when  the  deposits  are  received  and  re- 
turned.* 

Depositors  are  occasionally  visited,  and  reminded 
of  cleanliness,  order,  the  care  of  their  fatTkilies  ; 
and  of  the  disadvantages  of  running  in  debt^  or 
dealing  with  pawnbrokers,  &c.  The  Visitors  in- 
quire respecting  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  recommend  those  who  are  of  a fit  age  to  apply 
to  such  schools,  as  their  circumstancesand  situation 
admit  of..  Occasional  inquiries  are  also  made  re- 
specting their  having  bibles  in  their  families  ; and 
those  who  have  them  not,  are  recommended  as  to 
where  they  may  be  supplied. 

The  depositors  have  each  a book  for  their  ac- 
counts, in  which  the  date  and  sum  of  all  deposits 
and  premiums  are  set  down  by  the  visitor,  also  the 
articles  of  each  depositor’s  expenditure  with  their 
dates ; and  correspondent  accounts  are  kept  also 
in  the  visitor’s  book.  The  depositors  have  their 

• One  visitor  has  the  charge  of  each  district,  yet  in  parti- 
cular cases,  especially  at  the  annual'  visit,  two  or  more  of 
the  committee  visit  in  company. 
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'©wn  choice,  as  to  the  shops  at  which  they  may 
prefer  laying  out  the  money  returned  for  deposits 
and  premiums  : but  in  most  cases,  the  visitors  see 
the  articles  of  clothing,  &c.  which  are  thus  pur- 
chased by  the  poor. 

The  poor  have  the  liberty  to  receive  back  their 
money  with  the  premium  once  a month  if  they 
choose  it ; but  it  is  thought  that  those  who  leave  it, 
as  some  do  for  several  months,  can  make  their  ex- 
penditure to  better  advantage. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  aid  thus  im- 
parted by  the  Society,  has  a considerable  tendency 
to  improve  the  habits  of  those  individuals,  who  are 
connected  with  the  Institution  as  depositors  f and 
to  incite  in  them  additional  solicitude,  for  the  pro- 
per support  of  their  own  character.  , 

The  meetings  of  subscribers  are  quarterly  and 
annual.  Printed  notices  are  sent  by  the  treasurer 
to  each  of  the  subscribers  previous  to  the  annual 
meeting  ; when  a general  Report  is  made,  includ- 
ing a statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
for  the  year.  The  treasurer’s  accounts  and  those 
of  the  secretary  to  the  lady’s  committee,  are  exa- 
. mined  by  persons  appointed  by  the  quarterly  meeting 
previous  to  the  annual  meeting,  and  a written  report 
of  the  result  of  such  examination  is  read  at  the 
annual  meeting. 

The  men’s  committee  engage*  to  attend  each 
quarterly  meeting  \ and  six  persons  from  the  com- 
mittee of  visitors  are  required  also  to  attend. 
Forfeits  from  each  are  incurred  by  absence  at  the 
time  appointed,  which  is  six  in  the  evening.  The 
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quarterly  and  annual  meetings  are  open  to  all  sub- 
scribers. 

The  committee  meet  every  month  to  collect  and 
settle  the  accounts,  and  report  fresh  cases  ; and 
once  in  six  months,  persons  are  named  to  examine 
their  accounts.  Lists  are  kept  by  the  secretary,  of 
the  names  and  situations  of  the  depositors  in  each 
district : also  of  the  linen  or  other  property  of  the 
Institution,  whether  deposited  in  the  stock  room, 
or  in  the  care  of  the  committee  ; the  secretary 
providing-  books-  for  the  committee,  ruled  in  six 
columns;  to  contain  ist,  the  depositors’  names; 
2nd,  residence ; -3rd,  number  in  family,  and  their 
description,  whether  widows;  &c.  and  what  chil- 
dren ; 4th^  families’ earnings ; 5th,  receipt  from 
the  parish,  or  from  other  sources  ; 6th,  occasional 
remarks,  with  a reference  to  the  page,  in  which 
each  person’s  accounts  of  deposits  and  expenditure 
are  kept. 

The  accounts  brought  to  the  committee  are 
examined  there,  and  the  amount  of  the  whole  cast 
up.  They  are  afterwards  arranged  by  the  secretary, 
at  home,  under  the  different  heads  of  expenditure, 
still  retaining  the  names  of  the  visitors  to  each 
article  for  which  they  are  responsible.  Thus  ar- 
ranged, and  the  amount  of  disbursements  for  the 
whole  of  the  committee’s  expenditure  being  found 
to  correspond  with  the  separate  accounts  when  cast 
up  together,  the  book  is  presented  by  the  commit- 
tee’s- secretary  to  the  meeting  of  subscribers,  in 
which  meeting  the  amount  of  each  article  of  ex- 
penditure is  read  by  the  treasurer  ; who  acting  also 
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as  secretary ’to  the  subscribers’  meeting,  enters  a 
general  account  of  the  disbursements  in  the  cash 
book,  directs  the  collecting  of  subscriptions,  the 
distribution  of  Reports,  &c.  and  furnishes  the  sup- 
plies of  money  from  the  bank  to  the  secretary  of 
the  visitor’s  committee. 

During  the  whole  of  the  present  scarcity,  the 
Society  has  had  continued  calls  for  its  benevolent 
exertions ; and  has  had  great  opportunity  of  con- 
' tributing  to  the  increased  supply  of  food,  and  to 
that  degree  of  moderated  price,  which  have  in  some 
degree  relieved  the  distresses  of  the  poorer  manu- 
facturers at  Sheffield  ; pressed  as  they  have  been 
by  the  high  price  of  corn,  and  the  incapacity  of  the 
manufacturers  engaged  in  the  American  trade,  any 
longer  to  employ  them.  The  Society  has  agreed 
with  the  committee  for  the  relief  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  labouring  poor,  for  forty  tons  of  corned 
cod,  to  which  that  committee  has  added  a donation 
of  twenty  tons  more  ; producing  thereby  a consi- 
derable and  acceptable  alleviation  to  the  distresses 
of  Sheffield  and  its  neighbourhood. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  London  Society  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor,  for  the  infor- 
m-^xion  and  example  which  have  led  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Society  in  Sheffield.  From  the 
, striking  inequality  which  exists  with  respect  to  the 
I care  of  the  poor,  in  different  districts,  it  does  appear 
very  desirable,  that  information  on  subjects  in  which 
their  well  being  is  concerned,  should  if  possible  be 
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generally  diffused  ; and  thus  a stimulus  be  given 
to  the  benevolence  of  individuals  who  are  in  many 
instances  inactive,  not  through  indifference  to  the 
wants  or  sufferings  of  their  fellow  creatures,  but 
from  indecision  of  sentiment  with  respect  to  what 
wmuld  be  the  most  essentially  and  permanently 
beneficial.  It  appears  from  the  annual  Reports 
of  the  Society,  that  after  a trial  of  more  than  eight 
years,  the  Institution  has  fully  answered  their  ex- 
pectations ; and  that  fhe  poor  are  very  sensible  of 
the  affectionate  interest,  which  the  district  visitors 
feel  for  their  welfare,  and  are  thereby  more  and 
more  incited  to  apply  their  own  endeavours  for  the 
support  and  the  welfare  of  their  families.  While 
the  Society  evinces  a readiness  to  contribute  to  the 
relief  of  actual  suffering,  its  great  object  is  to  induce 
and  to  second  the  exertions  of  the  poor  in  their 
own  behalf : and  it  is  observable  in  many  families 
that,  since  they  have  become  depositors  with  the 
Society  and  have  received  their  premiums,  the 
comfort  of  their  habitations  is  increased,  their 
bedding  is  much  improved,  their  children  are  better 
clothed,  and  a considerable  degree  of  attention  is 
given  to  cleanliness  in  their  houses. 

The  system  of  aid  adopted  by  this  Institution, 
tends  to  animate,  support,  and  encourage  the  poor, 
and  under  very  trying  circumstances,  contributes 
to  ketp  them  above  that  hopeless  despondency, 
which  unnerves  the  mind,  and  unfits  it  for  neces- 
sary exertion.  It  is  very  observable,  that  the  as- 
sistance afforded  by  the  Society  is  much  more 
valued  by  those  to  whom  it  is  imparted,  than  was 
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expected  111  the  earlier  part  of  the  Institution,  when 
the  plan  was  new,  and  its  advantages  had  not  been 
experienced.  The  premiums  recei«  ed'by  the  poor 
on  their  weekly  deposits  are  probably  the  more 
acceptable  from  being  the  reward  of  their  own 
ettorts,  and  not  mere  gratuitous  relief. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the  Society  are 
not  Itmited  to  its  immediate  operation,  on  the  par- 
nes  connected  with  the  appropriation  of  its  funds. 
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regret  that  on  account  of  the  limited  state  of  the 
funds,  little  could  be  done  from  this  source  to 
alleviate  their vdistress. 

l/^ih  Nov.' \^12, 
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No.  CLXI. 

Extract  from  an  Account  of  the  Progress  of  the  Duhlln 
House  of  Recovery.  By  Sir'Tno'M.AS  Bernard, 
Bart. 

From  its  original  establishment  in  May  1804, 
to  the  end  of  the  year  1811,  the  Dublin  House  of 
Recovery  had  restored  to  their  families  and  occupa- 
tions, 8389  fever  patients.  The  whole  number  of 
patients  admitted  within  that  period  was  9195;* 
the  mortality  being  740,  or  something  less  than  one 
in  twelve.  In  the  five -years  preceding  the  year 
l§io,  the  average  admission  had  been  1100  annu- 
ally ; but  in  March  and  April  1810  there  existed 
a very  alarming  degree  of  contagious  fever,  which 
increased  tile  admissions  to  216  in  the  first  month, 
and  in  the  next  month  to  220,  being  considerably 
more  than  three  times  the  former  average.  By 
medical  care  and  attention,  however,  the  progress 
of  this  fatal  disease  (which  at  the  time  threatened 
to  be  coniparatively  as  destructive  as  the  Plague) 
was  checked,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  Dublin 
preserved  from  infection. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  from  the  experience  of 
the  six  first  years,  it  apjiears  that  the  prevalence 
of  fever  in  Dublin,  is  much  greater  in  the  four 

« From  5th  January  1812  to  25th  October  1812,  there 
have  been  1817  {'atlcnts  admitted  ; making  with  the  preced- 
ing admissions,  a total  ofi  1,01 2 from  the  14th  of  May 
ta  the  35th  of  October  1812.  ’ 

O2 
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summer  months  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  year  ; 
which  seems  to  imply  that  this  disease  is  created 
more  by  the  want  of  air  and  cleanliness  than  by 
cold  and  severe  weather.  During  that  period,  the 
deaths  of  females  by  fever,  were  little  more  than 
half  of  the  mortality  in  the  male  sex,  a circum- 
stance, which  has  been  imputed  to  their  using  less 
of  spirituous  liquors.  This  proportion,  however, 
has  at  times  been  a little  varied  ; but  in  1810  the 
average  mortality  of  the  year  was  nearly  the  same 
in  both  sexes  ; a circumstance  which  has  occa- 
sioned an  apprehension,  that  from  the  cheapness 
and  abundance  of  whiskey  in  Dublin,  at  that  time, 
the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  has  increased  among 
the  lower  orders  of  women  in  Dublin.  Perhaps  I 
need  not  add,  that  of  all  cases  of  typhus  fever,  those 
of  habitual  dram-drinkers  are  most  hopeless  and 
incurable. 

That  the  Dublin  Institution  has  been  the  means 
of  materially  diminishing  the  prevalence  of  conta- 
gious fever  in  Dublin,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  of  that  disease  in  1810,  is  a fact  which 
cannot  be  disputed.  When  the  "House  was  first 
opened,  the  admission  was  confined  to  five  parishes 
within  the  Earl  of  Meath’s  liberty,  which  com- 
prises the  poorest  part  of  the  city  ; and  no  servants 
nor  any  patients  in  scarlet  fever,  were,  or  indeed 
could  have  been  received.  Since  the  5th  of  January 
1809,  scarlet  fevers,  and  every  other  species  of  in- 
fectious  fevers  have  been  admitted  ; and  the  limits 
of  admission  have  been  extended  to  the  whole  of 
that  metropolis  within  the  circular  road.  At  the 
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same  time  the  benefits  of  the  Institution  have  been 
imparted  to  servants,  and  to  every  other  description 
of  poor,  not  only  in  Dublin,  but  in  the  neighbour- 
hood for  some  miles  round  ; from  whence  the 
patients  are  brought  by  their  friends  to  a lodging 
within  tile  circular  road,  reported  to  the  hospital, 
visited  by  the  physician,  and  admitted,  if  the  case 
be  in  itself  entitled  to  admission. 

No  recommendation  is  necessary  to  the  Dublin  , 
House  of  Recovery.  The  only  requisite  is,  that  an 
application  should  be  left  at  the  letter  box  of  the 
Hospital,  before  half  past  nine  in  the  morning. 
The  applicant  is  then  visited  by  the  physician  ; and 
if  the  disease  is  proper  for  admission,  the  patient  is 
brought  into  the  Hospital  that  day.  But  no  one 
can  be  admitted  until  visited  by  one  of  the  physi- 
cians of  the  Hospital  ; nor  in  any  other  manner 
than  in  the  Hospital  carriage,  which  is  on  springs, 
the  patient  being  placed  on  a bed  on  it,  in  a recum- 
bent posture. 

With  a view,  to  induce  cleanliness,  prevent  dis- 
ease, promote  health,  and  increase  comfort  among 
their  poor,  printed  directions  are  left  at  the  habita- 
tions, from  whence  patients  are  removed  to  the  hos- 
pital, their  apartments  being  white  washed  and 
fumigated.  To  prevent  the  danger  and  inconve- 
nience arising  from  frequent  and  unregulated  visits 
. to  the  patient*^,  the  Directors  have  lately  (2 2d  Oct. 
1812)  been  obliged  to  restrict  the  admission  of 
visitors  to  see  tneir  frientlv  in  the  hospital,  to  Tues- 
day at  3 o’clock,  admitting  only  one  visitor  and  for 
a short  time,  to  each  patient,  and  preventing  their 

03 
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exposure  to  infection,  by  not  letting  them  go  close 
to  the  sick  bed. — The  expenses  of  the  charity  in 
the  last  year,  including  the  white-washing  of  the 
apartments  of  the  poor,  and  all. other  incidental  ex- 
penses of  every  kind,  amounted  to  ^2946.  i3r. 
which,  upon  1478  patients  admitted  that  year,  is 
not  so  much  as  40  shillings  each  patient. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

*1  hough  the  advantages  public  and  private,  to  be 
obtained  by  the  system  of  prevention,  as  applied  to 
fevers,  are  now  very  generally  known,  yet  to  advert 
occasionally  to  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
established,  may  not  be  without  its  use.  The  object 
of  Houses  of  Recovery,  is  to  abate  the  violence  of 
contagion,  and  to  contract  its  sphere  of  action  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits.  For  this  end  a prompt 
and  complete  separation  of  the  affected  persons, 
from  all  others  whose  attendance  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  furnishes  means  the  most  effectual.  Such 
seclusion  the  affluent  can  readily  command  in  their 
own  houses  ; but  to  the  poor  it  is  absolutely  unat- 
tainable, except  by  a removal  from  their  habitations 
and  families,  to  receptacles  properly  adapted  to  this 
special  purpose.  From  ordinary  hospitals  they 
must  be  excluded,  and  for  very  obvious  reasons: 
infection  would  be  increased,  instead  of  being  dimi- 
nished, by  their  admission  among  other  patients. 
Houses  of  Recovery,  therefore,  afford  the  only 
asylum  for  the  poor,  when  attacked  by  contagious 
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fever ; and  they  constitute  at  the  same  time,  not 
merely  the  best,  but  the  only  protection  of  the 
affluent  and ' independent,  against  this  fatal  and 
pestilential  disease. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
by  w^hite-washing,  cleansing,  and  ventilating  the 
habitations  of  the  poor,  to  destroy  the  seeds  of  in- 
fection. The  measures  taken  by  the  London  Fever 
Institution  in  1804,  for  purifying*  Field  Lane, 
Saffron  Hill,  Spread  Eagle  Court,  and  some  infected 
parts  of  Spitalfields  and  Westminster,  in  which 
contagions  fever  had  subsisted  time  out  of  mind, 
and  from  which  there  had  been  a constant  succes- 
sion of  fever  patients,  have  proved  so  entirely  suc- 
cessful, that  there  has  since  been  no  prevalence  of 
this  fatal  disease  in  those  places.  This,  however, 
requires  not  merely  attention  to  the  purifying  of 
the  habitations,  but  that  they  should  not  be  after- 
wards kept  in  a close,  crowded,  and  dirty  state. 

In  consequence  of  the  removal  of  a child  suffering 
under  Typhus  fever,  inXo  Shadwell  workhouse,  a very 
fatal  fevert  prevailed  there  lately.  By  the  removal, 

* See  the  Report  (Feb.  15, 1805,)  of  the  select  committee 
of  the  Fever  Institution,  signed  by  their  President  the  Duke 
OF  Somerset,  and  inserted  in  our  Reports,  vol.  5,  Appen- 
dix, No.  3. 

f As  I think  the  circumstances  attending  this  fever  tend 
io  confirm  my  observations,  I add  the  medical  Report  on  it 
— “ Early  in  September,  a child  affected  with  contagious 
fever,  was  admitted  into  the  workhouse  of  Shadwell,  which 
is  much  crowded  with  paupers.  The  fever  soon  spread 
among  the  children,  ana  at  length  through  the  rest  of  the 
house,  proving  fatal  to  several  old  people,  and  ultimately  to 
the  matron,  who  died  about  the  end  of  October.  At  this 
time,  the  fever  had  shewn  itself  in  every  ward  of  the  poor- 
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however,  of  the  infected  persons  into  the  House  of 
^ Recovery  in  Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  an^  by  the  attention 
of  the  Fev'^-r  Institution  in  directing  the  purifying 
of  the  " orkhouse,  the  fever  was  subdued  ; and  the 
thanks  of  ihe  church- wardens,  overseers,  ai  d trus- 
tees of  the  poor,  was  sent  to  the  Institution  “ for 
the  assistance  afforded  to  those  persons  afflicted 
with  this  very  alar ning  typhus  fever,  and  for  the 
humane  attention  they  received  in  the  House  of 
Recovery,  by  which,  under  the  blessing  of  Pro- 
**  vidence,  they  were  restored  to  perfect  health 
and  also  to  Doctor  Bateman  “ tor  his  ready  attend- 
“ am  e at  the  workhouse,  immediately  on  the  disease 
**  being  made  known  to  him  ; and  for  the  very 
kind  manner  in  which  he  offered  the  means  pro- 
house, except  one ; and  although  the  children  had  invari- 
ably recovered,  yet  some  ot  them  had  suffered  tv\.i-  attacks 
of  the  fever,, and  one  thiee;  and  scarcely  a day  passed,  in 
which  sun.e  <.f  the  inmates  did  not  fall  sick.  Several  indi- 
viduals had  been  removed  to  the  London  Hospital  ; but 
still  the  contagion  remained,  and  the  disease  shewed  itself 
in  new  subjects,  as  well  as  by  r lapses  in  the  old.  Applica- 
tion was  then  made  to  the  Fever  Institution, and  the  patients 
were  suvtessively  removed  to  the  House  of  Kecovery  in 
Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  as  soon  as  symptoms  of  the  fever  appear- 
ed. In  the  mtant'me,all  work  was  laid  aside  in  the  work- 
house,  and  the  two  work-shops  were  converted  into  tem- 
poraiy  v\ards,  in  which  the  inmates  of  the  house  siuces- 
siveiy  slept,  while  their  respective  watds  were  submitted  to 
the  means  of  purification,  recommended  by  the  Institution  ; 
namely,  white-washing  with  hot  lime,  lumigation  with  the 
vapour  of  nitrous  acid,  and  scowerin.;  the  floor  and  wood 
work  ; the  beds  and  bedding  being  exposed  to  the  air  out  of 
doors,  or  in  main  instances  replaced  hy  ne  > beddmii,  and 
iron  bedsteads  In  about  a wi  ek  from  the  commencement 
of  this  |.rocess,  the  progress  ot  the  disease  wasair  st'  d,  and 
the  inmates  ot  the  h use  remaiiitd  free  irom  fevei  npw-aixis 
of  two  months.  1 here  was  every  reason,  tJierelbre,  to 
believe  that  the  plan  of  purification  had  been  fully  carried 
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“ vided  by  the  Institution  for  removing  the  conta- 
**  gion.”  This  was  accompanied  by  a donation 
to  the  Institution  of  ten  guineas  from  the  parish, 
and  ten  guineas  more  personally  added  by  Joseph 
Fletcher,  Esq.  one  of  the  overseers. 

I shall  conclude  this  paper'  by  observing,  that  if 
the  managers  of  the  Dublin  House  of  Recovery 
have  not  produced  the  same  degree  of  diminution 
of  fever  in  their  metropolis  as  has  been  produced 
here,  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  skill,  zeal,  or  ex- 
ertion ; but  it  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  greater  diffi- 
culties they  have  had  to  contend  with  : and  I shall 
I venture  to  solicit  the  opulent  absentee,  to  consider 
j what  essential  benefit  has  been  done  to  his  tenants 
|l  and  property,  by  the  admission  of  eleven  thou- 

I SAND  fever  patients  to  the  benefits  of  the  Dublin 

l|  into  effect,  and  that  the  contagion  had  actually  been  annihi- 
l|  lated.  But  on  the  20th  of  January,  instant  application  was 
l|  again  made  to  the  Fever  Institution,  for  the  admission  of 
|i  several  patients,  affected  with  symptoms  of  fever,  though 
|j  slight  in  degree  ; and  from  that  day  to  the  27th,  six  children 
L and  two  adults  were  received.  The  children  were  all  simi- 
I'  larly  attacked,  with  head-ache,  languor,  and  giddiness,  to- 
|i  gether  with  a whiteness  of  the  tongue,  and  quick  pulse ; but 
|j  the  adults  appeared  to  suffer  only  from  catarrh,  the  result 

II  of  exposure  to  cold. — It  appears  probable,  that  this  renewal 
I;  of  the  fever  among  the  children,  originated,  not  from  any 
ll  fomilcs  of  the  old  contagion,  but  from  the  extremely 
It  crowded  state  of  the  workhouse  at  this  time  ; for  the  chil, 
|!  dren  sleep  to  the  number  of  six  and  eight  in  a bed  (three  or 
I four  at  each  end)  in  some  wards,  containing  several  of  these 
l,i  beds,  and  arc  not  very  cleanly  either  in  their  persons  or 
I'  apparel.  That  this  is  the  real  origin  of  the  present  mild 
I fever  among  them,  is  rendered  still  more  probable,  by  the 
|i  circumstar\ce,  that  on  being  removed  to  the  open,  airy,  and 
li.  cleanly  apartments  of  the  House  of  Recovery,  they  have  all 
I ; immediately  become  convalescent,  without  the  aid  of  any 

.active  medicine,  and  without  the  necessity  of  being  coufihed 
( to  bed.” 
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House  of  Recovery,  and  by  so  many  individual 
sources  of  disease  and  contagion  being  thereby 
purified  ; and  how  much  it  is  both  his  duty  and 
interest  to  contribute  liberally  to  the  support  of  that 
excellent  establishment. 


I 
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Extract  from  an  Account  of  the  Ladies  Female  Charity 
School  at  Manchester.  By  Kingston* 

Esq.,  junior. 

This  school  was  formed  in  the  year  1806,  through 
the  exertions  of  a few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester, who  felt  anxious  to  rescue  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  from  the  charge  of  inattention  to 
the  female  children  of  the  poor,  and  especially  of 
unprotected  orphans.  By  a contribution,  made  at 
the  Era  of  the  Jubilee,  they  were  enabled  to  erect  a 
building  for  the  reception  of- the  children.  The 
number  at  present  admitted  is  twenty-four,  most  of 
whom  are  entirely  destitute  orphans  ; it  is  proposed 
to  admit  a much  larger  number  as  soon  as  their 
funds  are  sufficient. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  promote  the 
moral  and  religious  education  of  the  children,  and 
to  instruct  them  in  those  domestic  employments, 
which  may  qualify  them  for  becoming  useful  house- 
hold servants. 

They  are  taught  reading,  sewing,  and  washing  ; 
and  from  twelve  years  of  age,  are  taught  plain 
cooking  and  all  kinds  of  household  work.  During 
their  last  year  or  earlier,  whenever  judged  proper 
by  the  Committee,  on  a representation  of  their 
good  conduct,  they  are  instructed  in  writing  and  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetci 
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Each  girl,  who  remains  one  year  in  the  place 
where  she  is  fixed  on  leaving  the  school,  receives  a 
new  gown  from  the  Committee  ; and,  if  she  con- 
tinues three  years  in  the  same  service,  and  bears  a 
good  character,  she  is  presented  with  a guinea. 

From  a calculation  of  the  expense  of  each  child 
to  the  charity,  it  appears  to  amount  annually,  for 
maintenance  and  clothing,  to  the  sum  of  but 

the  expense  decreases  inversely,  as  the  number  of 
children  is  increased. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

An  institution,  which  offers  an  asylum  to  the 
destitute  children  of  the  poor,  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce unmingled  good  ; as  it  rescues  from  the  evils 
of  penury,  and  trains, up  in  virtuous  habits,  those 
who  suffer  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  but  from 
the  inevitable  casualities  of  life. 

The  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  has  been 
clearly  proved  to  be  the  only  effectual  mode  of  radi- 
cally ameliorating  their  character  and  condition. 
The  prejudices  of  those  who  feared,  lest  an  ac- 
quaintance even  with  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
should  unfit  them  for  their  occupations,  have  been 
totally  removed  ; and  the  new  system  of  education 
has  struck  its  root  so  deep,  and  scattered  Its  seed  so 
wide,  that  we  may  reasonably  hope,  in  a few  years 
every  inhabitant  of  this  country  will  be  able  to 
read,  and  conversant  with  the  common  rules  of 
arithmetic. 

But  schools,  formed  on  this  large  scale,  though 
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admirably  adapted  to  difFuse  the  elements  of  knovvr 
ledge,  it  is  obvious,  can  admit  only  those  children 
who  have  a home,  or  have  relatives  to  support 
them. 

A due  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  their  princi* 
pies  and  conduct,  as  the  number  is  so  great,  and 
they  are  -only  for  a short  jiart  of  the  day  under  the 
eye  of  their  instructor  ; nor  can  the  female  children 
be  properly  qualified  to  become  useful  household 
servants. 

Establishments  on  the  plan  of  the  charity  school 
under  our  consideration,  supply  the  unavoidable 
deficiency  of  the  national  schools,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  subsidiary  to  them.  The  benevolent 
persons,  who  contribute  to  the  support  of  institu- 
tions of  this  nature,  should  regard  it  as  an  indispen- 
sable duty  often  to  visit  the  schools,  as  well  for  the 
sake  of  encouraging  those  on  whom  the  chief  heat 
and  burthen  of  the  day  falls,  in  their  guardian 
functions,  as  of  animating  the  children  by  their 
own  personal  inspection  and  examination. 

It  must  be  truly  gratifying,  to  observe  the  profi- 
ciency and  modest  deportment  of  these  children, 
who  would,  unprotected  by  this  institution,  have 
been  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  vice  ; whose  sex 
would  have  peculiarly  exposed  them  to  temptation, 
and  who  would  probably  have  become  outcasts  of 
society.  While  they  reflect  on  the  evils  from 
which  they  have  rescued  them,  they  naturally  feel 
some  concern  about  their  future  fate,  and  are 
induced  to  extend  their  care  to  them,  when  they  go 
out  into  the  world ; for  it  is  interesting  to  see  the 
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plants  thrive  and  prosper,  "which  we  have  nurtured, 
and  sheltered  from  the  storm. 

By  regularly  visiting  the  schools,  and  distinguish- 
ing such  of  the  children,  as  have  evinced  most  dili- 
gence and  propriety  of  conduct,  by  some  slight  mark 
of  their  favour,  they  kindle  a general  spirit  of  ini- 
provement,  and  excite  in  the  more  deserving  an 
habitual  desire  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  their 
superiors  : a motive  of  action,  which  will  probably 
continue  to  exert  a beneficial  influence  on  them 
through  life. 

March  1814. 
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No.  CLXIII. 

Extract  from  an  Account  of  the  Progress  of  the 
Barrington  School,  in  instructing  Masters  for  .the 
Schools  for  the  Poor.  ^5^  Sir  Thomas  Ber- 
nard, Bart. 

The  last  account  of  the  Barrington  school  was 
brought  down  to  November,  i8io.  Its  progress 
since  that  time  has  been  commensurate  to  the 
wishes  and  hopes  of  its  benevolent  founder ; for 
whilst  it  has  supplied  the  poor  children  of  Auckland 
and  the  neighbourhood  with  education,  and  thereby 
improved  their  moral  and  religious  habits,  it  has 
been  extensively  useful  to  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, by  forming  and  training  the  most  promising 
of  those  children,  to  be  at  an  early  age  the  masters 
of  other  schools,  in  some  of  the  most  populous 
places  in  the  kingdom  ; where  they  have  distin- 
guished themselves,  and  done  honour  to  the  patron- 
age from  whence  they  have  derived  the  power  of 
being  useful.  Jt  has  also  had  the  effect  of  contri- 
buting to  the.  prevalence  of  the  new  system  of 
education,  by  qualifying  young  men  (the  masters  or 
ushers  of  other  schools)  who  have  been  sent  to 
Auckland  for  instruction  ; twenty-two  of  these 
persons  practised  at  the  Barrington  school  in  Dr. 
Bell’s  new  method,  are  now  employed  as  masters  at 
Leeds,  Ripon,  Chester,  Carlisle,  and  other  places. 
The  most  considerable  effect,  however,  has  been 
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produced  by  the  Auckland  monitors  being  sent,  as 
missionaries  of  education  to  other  schools.  Eleven 
of  them  hare  been  so  occupied  with  the  best  effects. 
One  of  them,  Mills  aged  i']  years,  has  successively 
established,  and  put  in  Operation,  considerable 
schools  at  Exeter,  Winchester,  Carlisle,  York, 
Manchester,  High  Tower,  and  Redmarshall ; and 
has  done  it  with  the  greatest  success  and  approbation. 
Those  at  Exeter,  Winchester,  Carlisle,  and  York, 
were  of  the  more  importance,  being  the  central 
establishments,  from  which  the  national  schools  in 
those  dioceses  receive  their  example  and  informa- 
tion ; and  the  success,  therefore,  of  the  new  system 
must  there  very  much  depend  on  the  manner  in 
which  those  central  schools  are  formed  and  con- 
ducted. 

In  October,  i8ii,  John  Leonard,  aged  fifteen 
years,  quitted  the  Barrington  School,  to  take  the 
charge  of  the  new  school  at  Halifax,  on  Dr.  Bell’s 
system.  The  number  of  scholars  had  been  only 
ninety  ; it  now  amounts  to  300.  The  conduct  of 
this  lad  in  the  management  of  such  a school,  has 
been  the  subject  of  universal  approbation*  In 
addition  to  his  regular  attendance  on  the  school,  he 
derives  a considerable  benefit  from  private  tuition. 
A very  respectable  gentleman  at  Halifax,  whose 
children  Leonard  attends  and  teaches  at  his  vacant 
hours,  has  more  than  once  written  to  represent  this 
young  man,  as  a real  treasure  to  th?  town  of  Hali- 
fax. The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  recently 
sent  by  him  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birkett,  master  of  the 
Barrington  school.  I could  not  reconcile  it  to 
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**  myself  to  suffer  Mr.  Leonard  to  visit  Auckland, 
**  without  availing  myself  of  the  opportunity  of 
“ expressing  to  you  anew  the  obligations  we  feel 
‘‘  to  you,  for  the  favour  shewn  us  in  sending  to 
“ Halifax  so  able  a master  as  Mr.  Leonard  has 
“ proved  himself.  I have  but  one  duty  to  perform, 
“ which  is  to  declare  our  entire  approbation  of  Mr. 
“ Leonard’s  conduct.  His  character  is  yet  without 
“ blemish  here,  and  his  prudence  and  good  sense 
“ put  it  out  of  the  power  of  malice  to  raise  an  evil 
“ report  of  him.”  - • 

In  November,  1812,  Robert  Wilson  aged  sixteen 
years y who  had  previously  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  at  Darlington,  took,  at  the  request 
of  the  Subscribers,  the  permanent  management  of 
it  as  the  master,  at  a time  when  it  was  rapidly  de- 
clining. Under  his  auspices,  however,  the  school 
soon  put  on  a respectable  appearance,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  it  will  now  flourish.  It  is  not 
easy  to  speak  too  favourably  of  this  young  man. 
To  a thorough  knowledge  of  Dr.  Bell’s  method, 
he  adds  an  uncommon  degree  of  energy  and  zeal. 
The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  to  Mr. 
Birkett  from  one  pf  the  most  respectable  Subscri- 
bers. I cannot  conclude,  without  expressing  in 
**  the  warmest  terms  the  very  high  opinion,  that 
“ I and  every  other  subscriber  entertain  of  Mr. 
“ Wilson.  His  attention  has  exceeded  our  most 
“ sanguine  expectations  ; and  his  general  conduct, 
“ both  in  and  out -of  the  school,  is  the  theme  of 
“ general  admiration.” 

On  the  24th  of  December,  >1812,  Michael  Proud 
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left  the  Barrington  school,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting Mr.  Brest,  the  master  elect,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Leeds  National  school.  And  in  the 
month^of  May,  1813,  in  consequence  of  a visit  to  it 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  the  Wakefield 
National  school,  his  services  were  requested  at 
Wakefield,  where  a master  had  been  previously 
engaged  as  at  Leeds.  A circumstance  occurred 
soon  after  his  return  from  Wakefield  to  Auckland, 
which  in  justice  to  him  ought  not  to  pass  unno- 
ticed, When  a master  was  wanted  for  the  Sheffield 
National  school,  Mr.  Mitton,  secretary  of  that  at 
Leeds,  recommended  his  young  friend  as  highly 
eligible  for  the  important  situation  in  question. 
The  consequence  was,  that  though  the  candidates 
were  numerous  and  respectable,  he  was  elected  on 
the  27th  of  September,  1813. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I shall  not  have  occasion  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  many  observations.  The  public  benefit  aris- 
ing from  the  active  co-operation  of  these  young 
men,  in  promoting  in  the  great  towns  the  new  and 
favourite  system  of  universal  instruction  to  the  poor 
in  populous  places,  is  as  important  in  a national 
view,  as  the  personal  kindness  conferred  on  these 
young  men,  so  instructed  and  advanced  in  life,  is 
interesting  as  an  act  of  individual  charity.  I have 
avoided  extending  this  account,  by  inserting  other 
cases  of  monitors  who  have  been  sent  out  from  the 
school.  The  others,  who  have  been  placed  in  siini- 
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br  situations,  have  proved  equally  deserving;  but 
the  cases  I have  selected  I consider  as  more  interest- 
ing,  from  incidental  circumstances,  and  the  peculiar 
situations  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 

At  present,  when  there  is  a general  want  of 
masters  for  the  new  system  of  instruction,  the 
establishing  of  these  schools  for  the  educating  of 
school-masters  will  materially  assist  the  general 
work.  The  call  for  them  in  any  number,  how- 
ever, is  only  temporary.  The  Barrington  school, 
to  which  the  Bishop  has  given  a permanent  founda-' 
tion,  may  be,  in  future  times,  a sufficient  source  to 
supply  well  instructed  masters  for  the  schools  for 
the  poor  throughout  the  kingdom,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  degenerating  into  their  former  state  of  igno* 
ranee  and  inattention.  Some  establishment  will  be 
always  necessary  in  this  country,  to  which  gover- 
nors of  schools  may  apply  for  masters  of  superior 
qualifications,  when  they  wish  to  bring  their  schools 
back  to  a more  perfect  state,  and  to  re-establish 
them  on  their  first  principles  ; and  the  Barring- 
ton school,  or  what  I shall  venture  to  call  the 
Bishop’s  College  at  Auckland,  will,  I 
trust,  be  always  adequate  to  that  purpose. 

October  ^th,  1813. 
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Extract  from  an  Account  of  two  Sunday  Schools  at 
• • . . Cawthorne.  By  Miss  Stanhope. 

I 

I N the  year  1799,  Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope  was  ap- 
plied to  for  a few  bricks  for  a man  of  the  name  of 
John  Cowper,  who  lived  near  the  village  of  Cavy- 
thorne,  in  the  county  of  York,  to  build  a chimney 
for  the  room  in  which  the  Sunday  school  was  to  be 
kept  that  winter  ; it  having  before  been  held  in  a 
barn,  which  was  then  wanted.  As  it  had  long  been 
his  wish  to  have  a Sunday  school,  but  as  hitherto 
no  convenient  opportunity  had  offered  for  the  esta- 
blishing of  such  an  institution,  he  was  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  one  existed,  and  he  determined 
to  visit  the  school.  Accordingly  he  went  there  the 
next  Sunday  after  church  ; and  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  say,  whether  he  were  more  surprised  or  gra- 
tified at  the  sight  which  presented  itself  to  him, 
on  his  arrival  at  Cowper’s.  The  house  was  situated 
in  a sort  of  scattered  hamlet,  and  was  small  and  in- 
convenient. With  some  difficulty  he  mounted  into 
a kind  of  loft,  but  very  ill  lighted  ; wb.ere  he  found 
a respectable-looking  middle  aged  man,  assisted  by 
a considerable  number  of  young  men,  employed  in 
teaching  about  eighty  children.  The  utmost  order 
prevailed  ; and  so  little  did  any  of  the  party  appear 
to  feel  that  their  endeavours  were  uncommon,  th.at 
he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  learning  how  the 
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school  had  been  established.  The  head  of  it,  John 
Cowper,  was  a journeyman  carpenter,  with  a wife 
and  seven  young  children  ; with  whom  he  could 
only  dine  on  Sundays,  as.  he  carried  his  dinner  on 
other  days  with  him  to  the  shop  where  he  worked, 
at  the  distance  of  a mile  from  his  own  home.  It 
appeared,  from  his  own  account,  that  his  original 
object  was  only  to  teach  his  own  children  to  read 
and  write,  which  he  thought  would  be  more  easily 
done,  if  some  of  his  neighbours  would  send  their 
children  to  learn  with  them.  This,  of  course,  they 
were  ready  enough  to  do  ; and  by  degrees  the 
number  increased  so  much,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  claim  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  grown  up 
neighbours;  and  in  the  course  of  a year  and  a half, 
the  number  of  children  amounted  to  about  eighty, 
and  that  of  the  neighbours  who  took  it  in  turn  to 
teach  as  masters,  was  near  twenty.  This  account 
was  given  with  the  utmost  simplicity  ; and  it  was 
evident  from  Cowper’s  manner,  that  he  thought 
any  one  else  would  have  done  the  same  in  his 
place. 

The  first  object  was  to  make  the  school  room 
comfortable,  and  the  next  to  consider  how  far  the 
numbers  might  be  increased.  The  hamlet  in  which 
Cowper’s  house  is  situated,  was  too  far  distant  to 
admit  the  children  of  the  village  ; it  was  therefore 
judged  expedient,  to  establish  another  school  on  the 
same  plan,  at  the  village  school  house.  Above  two 
hundred  children  were  eager  for  admittance,  and 
plenty  of  teachers  were  ready  to  offer  themselves, 
A subscription  was  set  on  foot,  for  buying  school 
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books,  copy-books,  and  other  necessary  articles,  and 
also  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  altering  the 
school  room  at  Cowper’s.  As  some  encouragement 
on  the  occasion,  a little  feast  was  given  ; the  two 
schools  in  their  best  attire  proceeding  to  church, 
where  prayers  were  read,  and  a sermon  preached  on 
the  occasion.  They  then  marched  in  procession, 
preceded  by  a band  of  music,  to  a field  near  the  church, 
where  the  children  being  seated  on  the  grass,  a large 
piece  of  bread  and  cheese  was  given  to  each.  They 
then  continued  their  procession  through  the  village, 
and  at  breaking  up,  each  had  a large  plumb  bun 
given  to  take  home.  The  masters  had  a supper,  at 
which  the  vicar  presided.  This  has  since  been 
repeated  every  other  year  : that  of  1813  was  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  this  little  festival. 

The  worthy  Cowper  has  been  dead  now  two 
years.  His  school,  however,  is  continued  under  his 
son,  assisted  by  the  teachers  he  formed.  Last 
Christmas  a new  plan  was  adopted  of  giving  prizes, 
according  to  the  number  of  Sundays  each  child  had 
attended  ; and  it  is  proposed  to  continue  the  same 
annually.  The  good  effects  of  this  school  have  not 
stopped  here  : several  others  have  been  established, 
at  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  same 
plan.  • 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Such  has  been  the  good  done  by  a man  in  the 
lowest  order  of  society,  without  any  views  of  inte- 
rest or  fame  ; a proof  how  much  more  important 
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is  the  will)  than  what  is  generally  called  the  power 
of  doing  good.  Let  those  who  possess  the  advantages 
of  wealth  and  situation,  enabling  them  to  be  useful 
to  their  fellow  creatures,  take  a lesson  of  benevo- 
lence from  the  hero  of  this  little  history. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  subscriptions  has  been 
about  j^5o.;  half  of  which  has  been  sufficient  to 
defray  the  yearly  expenses  since  the  first  year. 
The  number  of  children  at  present  at  Cowper’s 
school  is  sixty ; at  the  Cawthorne  school  149. 
The  number  of  the  young  persons  who  assist  as 
teachers,  at  present  is  twenty-four. — The  exam- 
ple of  so  providing  assistants  for  the  conduct  of 
these  two  schools  is  worthy  of  general  imitation. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  of  opening  schools  in  coun- 
try districts  is  thus  surmounted  ; much  of  the 
expense  is  saved,  and  the  teachers  and  the  taught 
are  both  benefited.  ' ' 

Sept.  15,  1813. 
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Extract  from  an  Account  of  the  Society  for  hettcrlnv 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  the  Hundred  of 
Oswestry,  lAc.  By  Sir  Thomas  Bernard, 
Bart. 

TThe  Society  for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  of  the  Hundred  of  Owestry,  &c.  was  founded 
in  November,  i8ii.  Their  object,  of  increasing 
the  happiness  and  utility  of  the  poor,  is  proposed  to 
be  attained  by  establishing  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  lower  classes  : — by  encouraging  the  repairs 
and  improvement  of  cottages,  and  thereby  increas- 
ing the  comforts  of  the  poor  in  their  dwellings : — 
by  the  distribution  of  moral  and  religious  books, 
published  by  the  J^ondon  Societies,  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  and  for  bettering 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  such  other  tracts 
as  may  be  approved  of  by  no  less  than  seven  of 
the  Committee  at  a meeting  ; and  that  every  such 
tract  must  be  proposed  at  one  meeting,  and  ap- 
proved of  at  the  next ; — by  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting the  formation  of  friendly  societies  ;* — by 

* Several  parishes  are  without'  friendly  societies,  and 
those  which  have  been  established  are  not  upon  equitable 
terms. — The  Committee  have  circulated  tracts  containing 
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by  establishing  a bank  for  the  poor,  which  shall 
pay  interest  for  small  sums  : — and  by  rewards  to 
the  poor  for  extraordinary  acts  of  industry. 

The  Committee  have  proceeded  with  great  zeal 
and  activity,  and  in  order  to  direct  most  judiciously 
their  operations,  have  collected  a statistical  account 
of  their  district,  as  to  friendly  societies,  schools, 
population,  and  poors  rate.  School  rooms  are 
ormed  or  forming  where  wanted  ; and  in  the  town 
o Oswestry  itself,  the  provision  for  education  is  so 
ample,  that  with  a population  of  5839  persons, 
here  ye  above  500  scholars  now  in  ^ course  of 
e ucation  in  the  different  schools,  or  near  a tenth  of 
, . population.  In  addition  to  these  a school 

IS  preparing  in  Oswestry,  for  the  education  of  per- 
sons  who  are  to  become  teachers  of  schools  in 

and  'I  residents  in  the  town 

and  neighbourhood. 

^'’^“''raging  the  exertions  of 

er!  r " judicions.  The  following 

are  those  for  the  prccetling  year  : ^ 

.h7r  •>=  <0  occupy 

he  best  furntshed,  neatest,  and  cleanest  cotta/e 

together  w.th  the  best  cultivated  garden,  durS 

ensuing  summer,  the  sum  of  two  guineas. 

cateV”'"  o nunJaj,  In 

rp  , _ gardens  may  be  inspected. 

a ouring  person  who  has  been  member 

Castle  Eden,  and  it  is 

them  mto  their  serious  will  take 

VOL.  VI.  * 
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of  a friendly  society  for  the  greatest  number  of 
years,  without  having  received  any  parish  relief, 
the  sum  of  one  guinea. 

Certificates  to  be  brought  from  the  society  to  which  he  may  be- 
long. 

To  the  boy  or  girl  in  a charity  school,  who,  in  an 
examination  next  year,  shall  be  found  to  understand 
the  Bible  and  Chatechism  best,  the  sum  of  one 
guinea. 

Second  prize,  half-a- guinea,  or  books  to  that 
amount. 

The  examination  will  be  at  the  girl's  school  room,  Oswestry, 
on  the  first  Thursday  in  August,  1813,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

To  the  boy  or  girl,  under  the  age  of  sixteen, 
who  shall  produce  the  best  specimen  of  writing, 
drawing,  or  mechanical  ingenuity,  on  the  first 
Thursday  of  August,  1813  first  prize,  one  gui- 
nea ; — second  prize,  half  a guinea,  or  books  to  that 
amount.  • 

To  the  blind  person  who  shall  have  learned  any 
useful  employment,  so  as  to  earn  a livelihood,  with 
the  best  character,  one  guinea. 

To  the  cottager  who  shall  have  produced  the 
most  honey,  or  reared  the  greatest  number  of  pigs, 
fowl,  &c.  for  the  market,  it  being  certified  that  the 
pigs  have  not  trespassed  jon  the  roads,  one  guinea. 

Certificates  to  be  brought  from  some  respectable  neighbour. 

To  the  servant  who  shall  prove  on  the  first  Friday 
in  August,  1813,  that  he  or  she  has  saved  the  great- 
est sum,  in  proportion  to  his  or  her  wages,  being 
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not  less  than  ten  guineas,  during  the  last  six  years, 
one  guinea.* 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  candidates  for  this  prize  have  no 
other  support  than  their  wages, 

OBSERVATIONS. 

I cannot  ofFer  better  observations  on  this  account 
than  what  I have  extracted  from  the  report  of  the 
Oswestry  Committee,  which  I shall  give  in  their 
own  words  ; — Admitting  that  a great  variety  of 
circumstances  may  respectively  in  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  call  for  attention,  and  that  the  best  means 
of  bettering  it,  in  general,  may  not  be  easily  disco- 
verable ; yet  that  is  not  ill  nor  injudiciously  done, 
from  which  a positive  good  has  arisen.  In  these 
endeavours  the  progress  must  necessarily  be,  for 
some  time  at  least,  experimental ; and  were  such 
societies  general,  a comparison  of  their  statements 
and  plans  would  afford  a morally  statistic  view  of 
the  kingdom,  and  facilitate  the  selection  of  means 
the  best  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object,  according  to  particular  circumstances.  As 
to  general  circumstances  there  can  be  little  hesita- 
tion. From  the  nature  of  such  an  institution  as 
this  society,  its  acts  can. only  be  those  of  benevo- 
lence ; its  objects  must  be  to  excite  and  encourage 
the  poor,  to  a life  of  honest  industry  ; to  enable 
them  to  obtain  with  ease  the  information  necessary 

• If  any  candidate  be  the  person  to  whom  the  same  prize 
of  the  former  year  was  awarded,  he  or  she  shall  receive  a 
certificate  of  their  prior  title,  and  the  prize  be  adjudged  to 
the  candidate  next  intitled  to  it.  ° 
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to  their  situation,  and  where  the  merit  is  conspicu- 
ous, to  notice  and  reward  it.  Labour  itself  rrlay  be 
no  more  than  a consequence  of  necessities  which 
cannot  be  supplied  by  other  means;  but  industry 
is  the  effect  of  good  principles,  and  an  habitual 
attention  acquired  early  in  life  ; and  therefore  it  is 
the  first  essential  to  give  to  the  young  such  religious 
instruction  as  may  lay  a foundation  for  habits  of 
industry,  in  a serious  sense 'of  their  duties  to  God 
and  man,  and  such  a knowledge  of  them  as  informs 
the  judgment  without  bewildering  the^magination. 

The  Society  having  seen,  with  much  regret, 
that  a great  part  of  the  population  of  this  district, 
and  of  others  ia,  the  vicinity,  is  destitute  of  the 
means  of  instruction,  will  apply  its  attention  to 
remedy  the  defect  in  some  measure,  by  the  distri- 
bution of  sensible  and  useful  religious  and  moral 
tracts;  and  also  by  its  promotion  and  care  of 
charity  schools,  as  far  as  it  can  with  propriety 
interfere. 

With  respect  to  grown  up  persons,  the  Society 
offers  also  such  information,  by  means  of  books,  as 
may  be  profitable  to  their  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement, and  also  such  as  may  instruct  them  by 
what  methods  their  industry  with  a better  know- 
ledge, may  become  most  advantageous  to  them. 

To  distinguish  particular  instances  of  good  con- 
duct is  to  strengthen  the  effect  of  good  example, 
and  it  is  also  to  gratify  and  enliven  that  conscious- 
ness of  doing  well,  which  is  never  felt  more  fully 
according  to  its  real  value,  than  when  it  is  presented 
wdlh  a reward,  limited  as  it  may  be  by  the  present 
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oon fined  resources  of  the  Society  ; but  rendered  of 
no  small  value  to  the  deserving,  as  a testimonial  of 
the  approbation  of  a Society  established  for  such 
benevolent  and  laudable  purposes, . - 


No.  CLXVI. 


Extract  from  an  Account  of  the  Evening  Schools  for 

the  Poor^  at  Brighton  Free  Chapel,  By  the  Rev. 
James  Baker. 

On  the  I St  of  November,  1813,  an  evening  school 
was  opened*  in  the  free  chapel  of  St.  James  in 
Brighthelmstone,  by  the  minister  of  the  chapel  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Marsh,  and  Mrs.  Marsh.  The 
primary  object  was  to  give  instruction  to  those  who 
attended  no  other  school,  and 'such  as  were  em- 
ployed during  the  day.  In  the  town  of  Bright- 
helmstone there  are  shepherds’  boys,  drivers  of 
donkey  carts,  and  others  of  this  description  ; and 
many  girls  vvhTo  are  out  at  service  or  are  em- 
ployed in  assisting  their  parents  at  home,  and  can 
only  be  spared  in  the  evening.  During  the  first  , 
week,  applications  were  made  for  the  admission  of 
42  boys  and  38  girls  ; and  by  the  29th  of  Novem- 
ber the  number  was  increased  to  200.  The  names 
of  the  children  who  were  admitted  were  entered  in 
a book,  with  the  name,  occupation,  and  place  of 
abode  of  their  parents,  the  number  in  family  and 
of  those  who  reside  at  home : by  which  means,  the 
state  of  their  families  is  known,  and  any  further 
information  may  be  obtained. 

The  whole  number,  consisting  of  100  girls  and 
100  boys,  is  divided  into  four  companies  of  fifty 
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each.  Fifty  girls,  who  can  read  the  Bible,  attend 
from  four  to  six  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  under 
the  superintendance  of  a Lady  Visitor : twenty- 
hve  of  them  alternately  write  for  an  hour,  under  a 
regular  writing  master,  v/ho  receives^30.  per  ann. 
for  his  attendance  four  times  a week,  and  two 
hours  each  time:  the  other  twenty -five  read  the 
Bible,  and  are  instructed  in  religion;  twelve  of 
'them  being  under  the  care  of  a monitor  chosen 
from  among  themselves,  and  the  other  thirteen  of 
the  lady  visitor.  Mr.  Marsh  directs  the  plan  of 
the  whole,  and  attends  at  the  close  of  the  school  to 
catechize  them  in  the  collect  for  the  week,  or  the 
church  catechism.  At  present  they  have  no  ex- 
planation of  the  catechism  given  them  to  commit 
to  memory ; as  it  is  conceived  they  are  more  readily 
brought  into  a habit  of  thinking,  by  questions  put 
to  them  at  the  time.  The  effect  of  this,  though  at 
first  it  probably  required  some  labour,  has  answered 
every  expectation  ; for  a few  quick  children  by 
their  ready  answers  very  soon  teach  the  whole 
class;  and  as  the  questions  are  ,piit  to  all,  their 
minds  are  constantly  at  work.  Each  one  of  this 
company  brings  her  , own  copy  book,  and  a penny 
a week,  for  which  she  is  to  receive  a Bible  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

The  other  company  of  fifty  girls,  who  can  read 
the  Testament,  or  are  only  beginning  to  learn  to 
read,  attend  from  six  till  eight  on  the  same  even- 
ings. For  them  a mistress  is  employed  for  5/.  5X. 
per  annum  ; five  of  the  senior  girls  also,  who  learn 
to  write,  remain  till  eight  to  act  as  monitors.  This 
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company  is  divided  into  four  classes— a Testament 
—spelling— single  word— and  alphabet  class.  When 
the  Testament  class  is  thought  too  large,  six  of 
them  are  taken  at  a time  for  half  an  hour  as  a 
chatechism  or  collect  class.  A lady  visitor  attends 
at  this  time  also,  and  Mr.  Marsh  for  the  last  hal 
hour  to  catechize. 

One  hundred  boys  are  divided  in  the  same  manner, 
and  are  taught  on  the  same  plan  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays. 

The  expense  of  this  school  amounts  to  only 
40;.  lor.  per  anum,  £lo.  being  paid  to  the  writing 
master,  and  5 guineas  each  to  the 
tress  who  are  empioyed  from  six  till  eight.  A 
present  there  is  no  certain  income;  but  it  is  pro- 
posed to  increase  the  numbers,  and  support  it  by 
the  fotlowiiig means:  each  subscriber  of  five  shil- 

lings  per  annum  shall  have  the  power  of  recom- 
mending one  child  to  the  reading  school,  and  each 
subscriber  of  ten  shillings  to  recommend  one  child 
to  the  writing  school.  And  one  parent  shall 
desired  to  attend  in  turn  to  keep  order,  for  two 

’’Tra:'”been  a -principal  object  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marsh  to  prepare  the  children  for  their  at- 
!ldance  on  religious  worship  and  .0  make_.hem 
good  members  of  the  established  church.  The 

mtention  has  therefore  been  f 

to  making  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our 
excellent  liturgy,  in  all  its  pans.  His  mode 
instructing  them  in  the  Collects,  gave 
pleasure  ; as  it  appeared  calculated  to  11  P 
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their  minds  religious  habits  and  feelings,  and  to  give 
a vital  principle  to  their  (devotions.  The  effects  of 
this  instruction  are  already  apparent  in  their  beha- 
viour during  divine  service  in  the  chapel,  when  the 
boys  are  seated  together  in  the  north-east,  and  the 
girls  in  the  south-west  corners  of  the  chapel. 

At  the  request  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  Mr.  Marsh  has  prepared 
his  examination  of  the  children  in  the  collects  for 
publication,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  printed.  A 

N^rlbeT  Appendix  to  this 


' OBSERVATIONS. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  this  school  are  many 

and..str.ktpg.  I„  , he  first  place,  the  hours  are  so 
calculated,  as  not  to  tnteriere  with  any  employment, 
by  which  the  children  may  be  able  to-contribute 
towards  their  own  maintenance.  The  instruction 
which  they  will  receive  in  two  hours,  under  good 
manapment,  is  surprising ; for  that  time  fheir 
attention  -s  unWearied,  and  they  will  learn  nearly 
as  much  as  some  children,  who  attend  their  school 
more-  than  double  that  time.  The  descrintion  f 
children  , aught  is- also  pecuiiar  to  ^ Cc  ooi 
"'0>-gh  they  are  employed  in  labour  the  greatei 
par.  of  the  day,  they  are  eager  to  attend  thisSoJ 
or  tw-o  tours  in  the  evening,  and  are  thereby  kept 
cm  tditng  about  the  towm,  by  an  employmlnt  fo 

the  greatest  degree  beneficial  to  them. 

The  attraction  held  out  was  to  learn  to  write 
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that  they  might  be  able  to  read  their  Bible  well ; 
but  they  are  at  the  same  time  receiving  immense 
benefit,  from  the  simple  manner  in  which  reli- 
gious instruction  is  conveyed  to  them.  It  was 
evident  to  me,  that  their  whole  mind  was  fixed  on 
their  examination.  While  I Was  present,  there 
were  some  new  questions  put  to  them  by  Mr. 
M^fsh  : they  all  listened  with  great  attention,  and 
the  readiness  and  correctness  with  which  many  of 
them  answered,  was  indeed  surprising. 

The  advantage  of  the  connection  of  the  School 
with  the  Chapel,  is  very  great ; the  expense  of 
renting  a school  room  is  thereby  saved  ; the  chil- 
dren are  probably  more  easily  kept  in  order,  by  the 
solemnity  attached  to  a place  of  public  worship. 
The  course  of  instruction  they  go  through,  prepares 
them  admirably  for  attending  the  public  service  of 
the  chapel,  and  greatly  attaches  them  to  it.  Of  the 
three  services  every  Sunday  they  are  required  to 
attend  only  the  two  first,  that  there  may  be  more 
accommodation  for  others  in  the  evening,  at  which 
time  the  chapel  is  generally  most  crowded’;  yet 
many  of  these  children  attend  at  that  time  also,  by 
their  own  choice.  Such  a disposition  promises  the 
happiest  effects  to  any  parish,  in  which  a school 
upon  this  plan  may  be  formed  ; but  the  adoption 
of  it  will  be  peculiarly  advantageous  in  manufac- 
turing and  other  large  towns.  At  Brighton,  the 
masters  and  mistresses  of  those  children  who  were 
at  service,  willingly  spared  them  for  two  hours,  for 
the  sake  of  their  learning  to  write  ; and  when  it  is 
considered  how  small  the  loss  of  four  hours  every 
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week  would  be  to  the  master  manufacturer,  and 
how  amply  it  would  be  repaid  by  such  instruction, 
there  surely  would  be  little  objection  made  to  the 
establishment  of  schools  on  this  plan.  This  di- 
versity of  object  would  become  a relaxation  to  the 
children,  so  that  their  school  would  be  their  great- 
delight. 

Jan.  I.  1814. 
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Extract  from  an  Account  of  the  Instruction  of  the 
aged  Poor.  By  SiR  Thomas  Bernard,  Bart/ 

In  June  i8ii,*the  Rev.  Charles  Davy,  Curate  of 
the  parish  of  Xoddington  in  Bedfordshire,  gave 
notice  to  his  parishioners,  that  in  addition  to  the 
charge  of  the  children  in  the  Sunday  school,  he  w^as 
ready  to  undertake  to  teach  any  of  the  aged  poor  of 
the^  patish  to  read,  or  to  improve  them  in  their 
reading,  so  that  they  might  be  blessed  with  the 
means  of  consulting  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
This  he  mentioned  after  the  evening  lecture  on 
the  lessons  of  the  day,  at  the  Sunday  school  room  ; 
and  he  was  happy  to  find  the  proposal  accepted  by 
more  than  he  had  even  expected.  Some  few  could 
read  a little,  and  wished  to  improve ; others  did  not 
know  a letter.  They  were  of  different  ages,  fron\ 
30  to  50,  and  upwards.  He  had  large  printed 
Testaments  for  those  that  were  able  to  read  a 
little  ; that  by  this  mode  of  reading,  he  might  have 
the  opportunity  of  enforcing  religious  truth,  and-- 
applying  to  their  conscience  the.  word  of  God 
for  the  comfort  and  the  edification  of  their  souls. 
For  the  beginners,  he  provided  bodks  of  the  largest 
Type,  and  the  easiest  sentences  that  he  could  pi  ocure. 
His  wife  and  sister  joined  with  him  in  teaching 

♦ The  particulars  of  tlus  little  and  interesting  account 
have  been  communicated  through  Mr.  Inglis,  and  are  pub- 
lished in  the  present  form  at  his  request. 
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them  from  letters  to  syllables,  &c.  Some  few  had 
not  patience  to  persevere,  and  after  some  weeks, 
the  number  was  reduced  to  nine:  and  though  from 
therr  situation  in  life,  even  these  were  not  uniformly 
' regular  in  their  attendance,  yet  such  was  their  dili^ 
gence,  that  their  progress  was  much  greater  than 
he  had  at  first  expected  and  some  who  could  not  at 
l^stread  the  shortest  word' without  spelling  it,  and 
but  few  words  correctly,  were,  before  he  left  them, 
capable  of  reading  a chapter  with  ease  and  advan^ 
tage  to  themselves:  others,  who  did  not  at  first 
know  a letter,  were  become  capable  of  reading 
plain  words  and  sentences ; and  twoj  of  reading  a 
whole  chapter  in  St.  John’s  Gospel.  Both  of  thL 
must  be  near  50  years  old.  Mr.  Davy  cor, tinned 
his  instruction  regularly,  till  at  Christmas,  i8ri 
he  was  called  away  from  Toddington,  undertake 
the  Grammar  school  at  Guilsborough  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  He  did  not  find  more  difficulty 
m teaching  the  old  _than  the  younger  part  of  his 
pupils  i the  trouble  was  lessened  by  the  cheering 
hope,  and  the  difficulties  surmounted  by  the  de^ 

ledcf  --oligious  know- 

frufts’of  a hThfe." 
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Mr.  Davy  had  often  meditated  on  the  attemn, 
he  thonght  „ might  be  practicable,  and  was 

Zse  ™P°«aooe  of  extending  t 

"T„  '"'V  ” 
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those  opportunities  of  sacred  knowledge,  which  are 
now  imparted  so  widely  to  the  younger  classes  of 
the  community.  . But  an  apprehension  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  might  be  accepted  by  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  intended,  and  that  it  might  be 
ridiculed  by  some  others,  deterred  him  for  some 
time  from  proposing  it  to  any  of  the  elder  persons 
of  his  parish.  Upon  reading,  however,  an  interest- 
ing paper  in  the  Christian  Guardian  for  April, 
i8li,  upon  the  subject  of  teaching  the  aged  poor, 
he  determined  to  make  a trial,  the  success  of  which 
will,  it  is  hoped,  induce  others  to  follow  his 
example.  ■ - ■ , , 

Dec.  i8,  1812.  • 
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Extract  from  an  Account  of  the  fuvenUe  Bible  So- 
ciety at  Sheffield.  By  Sir  T homas  Bernard, 
Bart. 

■"  » 

Jn  the  year  1805,  two  young  persons  of  Sheffield, 
about  the  age  of  fifteen,  having  observed  a number 
of  poor  families  without  either  Bible  or  Testament, 
ind  without  means  of  purchasing  one,  felt  much 
concerned,  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  should  be 
withheld, from  any,, who  live  in  a Christian  coun- 
try. They  stated  the  matter  in  writing  to  their 
young  friends,  with  a proposal  of  laying  up  a 
penny  per  week  each,  for  the 'purchase  of  Testa- 
ments to  distribute  amongst  such  poor  families  as 
were  without  them.  Th\s  juvenile  Association  had 
never  then  heard  of  the  British  and  F'dreign 
• Bible  Society,  nor  did  they  expect  much  more 
support ; they  only  calculated  that  their  united 
pence  would  in  a few  weeks  buy  a Testament, 
which  would  be  repeated  in  a few  weeks  more  ; 
and  the  pow'er  of  thus  occasionally  bestowing  such 
a boon  on  a poor  family,  (which  they  deemed  the 
likeliest  means  of  soothing  their  present  sorrows 
and  brightening  their  future  prospects^  seemed  to 
them  a matter  of  high  importance  and  satisfaction. 
But  beyond  their  expectation,  their  elder  friends 
c^ me  forward  to  assist  them,  not  only  with  sub- 
scriptions but  advice,  and  a regular  committee  was 

R 2 , 
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soon  formed,  to  carry  out  the  Testaments,  and  to 
enquire  for  objects.  The  result  of  their  visits  and 
inquiries  was  a conviction  of  the  general  want  of 
these  books  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  and  that,  to 
a degree  of  which  they  had  no  conception.  Many 
of  them  were  become  not  only  indifferent  whether 
they  possessed  a Testament  or  not,  but  totally 
ignorant  of  its  divine  authority.  Some,  whose 
children  were  around  them,  said  they  had  never 
seen  one,  since  they  were  at  school : others,  whose 
eldest  children  were  nearly  of  age,  had  never  had 
one  in  the  house  since  they  were  married. 

This  induced  the  committee  to  make  the  plan 
of  relief  more  public.  Papers  were  printed  and 
circulated  ; they  assumed  a name,  and  had  regular 
meetings,  appointed  a secretary,  &c.;  and  though j 
the  whole  being  conducted  by  females,  the  progress 
of  their  plan  must  necessarily  have  been  less  public, 
yet  it  gradually  extended.  Friends  kindly  pur- 
chased them  Bibles  and  Testaments,  from  the  Bri- 
tish and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  In  seven  years, 
they  have  given  away  nearly  2000  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  which  they  have  bestowed  only  on 
the  poorest  class  of  society,  among  whom  they 
rarely  found  one  family  in  possession  even  of  a 
Testament.*  Their  scanty  means  have  made  them 

• This  refers  to  the  state  of  the  poor,  at  the  first  establish- 
ment of  this  Bible  Society  ; since  which  time,  in  addition  to 
what  It  has  distributed,  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  lus 
circulated  upwards  of  5000  copies  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood. Consequently  the  proportion  of  families,  desti- 
tute of  the  Scriptures,  has  been  annually  diminishing  from 
that  time,  as  will  appear  by  the  Reports  of  the  Committee, 
respecting  the  result  of  inquiries  on  this  head. 
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particularly  careful,  that  none  should  be  given 
where  one  was  possessed  by  any  part  of  the  family. 

The  Committee,  in' a few  years,  revisited  those 
who  had  received  them  ; and  were  much  gratified 
with  the  use  which  most  had  made  of  them.  Only 
in  one  or  two  instances  were  they  missing  ; and 
many  cases  of  a very  contrary  nature  have  presented 
themselves.  Where  they  have  been  given  to  sick 
persons,  their  value  in  their  eyes  has  been  inesti- 
mable. The  following  are  a few  of  the  many 
instances  of  this  kind,  that  have  occurred. — A 
Bible  was  given  to  a man  apparently  in  a decline ; 
he  survived  a few  years,  but  never  recovered.  His 
■ wife  said  that  his  Bible  was  very  seldom  out  of  his 
hand:  he  read  it  to  her,  appearing  anxious  for  her 
instruction  ; and  often  when  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee have  passed  the  door,  they  have  witnessed 
this ; and  this  Bible,  marked  in  different  places, 
bore  ample  proof  after  his  death,  of  the  use  he  had 
made  of  it. — A woman  who  was  ill,  expressed  the 
anxie'v  of  mind  she  had  felt- about  her  future  state  : 

7 

but  holding  out  her  Testament,  she  exclaimed,  I 
have  found  this  a precious  instructor.” — A young 
man,  who  had  one  given  to  him,  when  in  a decline, 
made  it  his  companion  while  he  was*  able  to  sit  up  ; 
and  when  confined  to  bed,  he  kept  it  under  his 
pillow,  and  retained  so  much  of  its  contents,  that 
scarcely  a passage  could  be  mentioned,  which  he 
could  not  remember  ; and  the  effect  appeared  great, 
both  on  his  own  mind  and  on  that  of  a young  wo- 
man, a relation,  who  told  the  circumstance  after 
his  death. 
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But  their  beneficial  effects  were  not  confined 
merely  to  the  sick.  A poor  woman  said  to  the 
Committee  afterwards,  “ I shall  always  be  thank- 
ful  to  the  Society  for  the  Testament ; sometime 
before  I had  it,  my  husband,  without  any  apparent 
cause,  went  for  a soldier,  and  left  me  with  two 
young  children,  I thought  it  very  hard,  and  mur- 
mured against  God  for  it ; but  when  I read  the 
Testament,  I saw  what  a sinner  I was,  and  how 
many  mercies  I had,  which  I did  not  deserve.  I 
have  prospered  since  then,  and  bought  myself  a 
Bible,  the  History  of  Christ,  and  the  Duty  of  Man. 

I attend  the  worship  of  God,  and  enjoy  a little 
heaven  on  earth.” 

A soldier,  who  applied  for  a pocket  Bible,  that 
he  might  carry  it  about  with  him  in  his  knapsack, 
shewed  great  earnestness  in  reading  it  while  in 
Sheffield  ; and  afterwards  his  wife,  writing  from 
Ireland,  said  that  he  now  spent  that  time  in  reading 
his  Bible,  which  he  formerly  spent  in  the  alehouse. 
A person,  seeing  him  so  deeply  interested  in  ks 
contents,  wished  to  purchase  h ; but  he  refused  to 
sell  it. 

Many  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  given 
to  the  colliers,  and  they  have  evinced  great  attention 
to  them.  This  Society  saw  with  pleasure  the 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society  of  Sheffield  formed,  and 
extending  its  usefulness  far  beyond  their  limits  ; 
but  their  minor  exertions  are  still  found  useful, 
as  their  number  of  applicants  does  not  at  all  di- 
minish. 
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The  number  of  Subscribers  to  this  Juvenile 
Society  at  present  is  sixty,  and  the  annual  amount 
of  their  subscriptions  about  Twenty-two  pounds. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

This  account  of  the  extraordinary  success  of 
these  youthful  exertions  of  benevolence  at  Sheffield; 
is  submitted  to  the  public  as  an  object  of  imitation 
for  the  young  and  benevolent  in  other  places.  And 
It  may  stimulate  their  exertions  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  to  consider  the  great  fundamental  truth 
connected  with  the  account  before  us,  and  with  a 
variety  of  similar  examples,  that  in  all  works  of 
Christian  charity  it  is  a superintending  Providence 
that  gives  the  increase,  and  sheds  a blessing  on  their 
labours  The  present  example  will,  we  have  no 
oubt,  be  extensively  followed,  when  it  is  observed 
that  there  is  no  situation,  in  which  the  social  union 
of  a few  young  persons  of  any  place,  may  not,  at 
he  trivial  «pense  of  a penny  a week  contributed 
out  of  their  pocket  money,  confer  an  invaluable 
benefit  on  their  indigent  neighbours,  and  receive 
ten  times  the  gratification  that  they  could  in  any 
^her  way  have  derived  from  so  trifling  a sum 
To  every  young  person  who  may'read  this  accouni 
of  th.  successful  efforts  of  a few  individuals  of  his 
or  her  own  age  at  Sheffield,  in  diffusing  the  know- 
led^  of  .he  revealed  Word  of  God.  and  .Jerl: 
contributing  to  the  temporal  comfort  and  eternal 
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happiness  of  their  poor  friends  around  them,  I 
have  only  to  add  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  Go 
thou  and  do  LIKEWISE. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  measures 
now  pursuing,  for  the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  extension  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  to  perceive,  that  in 
all  these  mighty  operations,  man  is  merely  a weak 
and  powerless  instrument  in  the  hand  of  his  Al- 
mighty  Creator.  When  we  view  the  rapid  pro- 
gress very  recently  made  by  our  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  who  is  not  induced 
to  exclaim  with  the  Psalmist,  “ Day  unto  day 
“ uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  shevveth 
“ knowledge.  There  is  no  speech  nor  language, 
“ where  their  voice  is  not  heard.  Their  sound  is 
“ gone  out  through  all  the  earth,  and  their  words 
“ to  the  end  of  the  world.”  It  is,  indeed,  no 
small  privilege  of  this  favoured  nation  (favoured 
by  an  exemption  from  the  convulsions  which,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,_have  agitated  and  desolated 
Europe)  to  be  now  still  more  favoured,  by  being 
made  the  happy  instrument  in  the  hand  of  Pro- 
vidence, for  carrying  the  Truths  of  Revelation 
“ to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
“ people,” — thereby  soothing  the  hostile  feelings 
of  jealous  and  adverse  powers,  and  conciliating 
their  affections  by  kindnesses  conferred  ; so  as  to 
place  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  British  Isles 
on  firm  and  immoveable  foundations,  which  shall 
never  be  overthrown  until  the  kingdoms  of 
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THIS  WORLD  SHALL  BECOME  THE  KINGDOMS 

OF  OUR  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  He 

SHALL  REIGN  FOR  EVER  AND  EVER. 


March  17,  1814, 
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Extract  from  an  Account  of  a School  at  Bridgend  in 
Glamorganshire.  By  the  Rev.  James  Baker. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  1811,  a meeting  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Bridgend,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  was  held, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a school,  the  sole 
object  of  which  should  be  to  instruct  and  educate 
the  poor  in  suitable  learning,  works  of  industry, 
and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  The 
school  for  the  admission  of  boys  only  was  accord- 
ingly opened  on  the  23rd  of  March  following ; 
and  on  the  10th  of  August,  the  func^s  being  then 
sufficiently  increased,  a school  for  girls  was  esta- 
blished, under  the  superintendance  of  the  ladies, 
who,  as  usual  in-  such  cases,  afforded  every  pos- 
^ sible  assistance,  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the 
society. 

These  schools  are  arranged  on  the  following 
plan.  Subscribers  of  one  guinea  a year,  or  of 
ten  guineas  donation,  are  governors:  the  general 
business  is  conducted  by  a Committee,  consisting 
of  a President,  four  vice-presidents,  the  ministers 
' of  their  two  parishes  for  the  time  being,  all  cler- 
gymen subscribing,  and  twelve  directors,  four  of 
whom  are  elected  annually,  together  with  a trea- 
surer and  secretary,  chosen  from  the  governors. 
This  Committee  meets  on  the  first  Friday  of  every 
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month,  when  they  elect  two  directors  to  be  visitors 
oVthe  school  for  the  following  month,  the  clergy- 
men being  general  superintendants.  An  annual 
meeting  is  also  held  on  the  first  Friday  after  Mi-- 
chaelmas  day,  at  ten  o’clock ; to  proceed  to 
church,  where  a sermon  is  preached,  and  a col- 
lection made  for  the  support  of  the  school:  after 
which  the  accounts  are  audited,  and  other  business 
transacted.  An  examination  of  the  scholars  takes  , 
place  every  Friday  in  the  presence  of  the  superin- 
tendants, visitors,  and  any  others  of  the  Committee 
who  may  chuse  to  attend. 

All  children  without  distinction  are  admissible, 
under  the  following  regulations  : the  boys  must 
be  between  the  ages  of  6 and  14  ; subscribers  of 
one  guinea  have  the  nomination  of  one,  those  of 
three  guineas,  of  two,  and  those  of  five  guineas, 
or  upwards,  of  three  children  ; every  nomination 
being  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Committee. 
The  children  of  labourers  are  admitted  without  a 
nomination,  on  payment  of  one  shilling,  and  of 
others  at  two  shillings. a month.  The  Committee 
have  also  the  power  of  admitting  gratuitously  any 
I children  they  think  fit  objects  of  charity.  The 
; school  is  open  six  hours  every  week  day,  except 
I Saturday,  which  is  a whole  holiday  ; prayers  being 
said  when  they  meet  in  the  morning,  and  before 
they  disperse  in  the  evening.  All  the  children  are 
I required  te  assemble  at  the  school-room  on  Sunday 
morning,  from  whence  they  proceed  to  church. 
This  school  was  organised  by  Mr.  Grover  from  the 
National  Society,  and  is  conducted  entirely  upon 
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Dr.  Bell’s  system  ; which  has  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
all  other  instances  where  it  has  been  fairly  tried, 
l>een  found  to  answer  completely  the  most  sanguine 
expectation.  The  rules  are  principally  taken  from 
**  the  Barrington  School.” 

As  it  is  found,  that  two  hotirs  a day  are  sufficient 
for  the  acquisition  of  suitable  learning,  the  children 
are  also  instructed  in  works  of  industry  ; a small 
portion  of  the  profits  arising  from  which  is  allowed 
to  the  children  themselves,  as  the  reward  and  en- 
couragement of  industry  and  exertion.  They  are 
likewise  taught  to  sing  some  plain  Psalm  tunes, 
for  the  service  of  the  parish  church.  The  number 
of  boys,  by  the  last  Report,  amounted  to  119, 
and  that  of  girls  to  80.  Taking  the  average  of 
four  years,  it  is  found  that  six  shillings  a year  is 
sufficient  for  educating  each  child,  the  expense  of 
books  being  one  shilling  and  two  pence  more. 
The  neighbourhood  already  exhibiuthe  beneficial 
effects  of  this  school. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

It  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  every  person 
who  has  at  heart  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
3nd  religious  character  of  the  poor,  to  observe  the 
rapid  and  wide  extension  of  the  new  system  of 
education  into  the  most  remote  parts  of  England. 
In  every  part  of  England  and  Wales,  there  is  now 
an  anxiety  to  promote  this  desirable  object ; and 
every  day  produces  fresh  arguments,  from  facts, 
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vifhich  have  nearly  silencjed  the  declaioiers  , against 
universal  edncatipn. 

The  government  of  this  .^chppl  appears  itP  be 
yery  well  arranged,  in  ,re^peet  of  the  Corntnittee 
chosen  from  the  Governors ; but  more  particularly, 
in  the  appointment  of  two  monthly  Visitors, 
whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  attend  the  school, 
and  who  therefore  make  themselves  more  respon- 
sible for  its  progress  and  good  conduct,  than  they 
would  consider  themselves,  if  this  charge  were  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  of  the  Committee. 

The  combination  of  works  of  industry,  with 
such  a degree  of  learning  as  may  be  sufficient  for 
the  generality  of  the  labouring  class,  promises  to 
be  attended  with  great  advantages.  The  children 
are  thereby 'not  only  habituated  to  that  kind  of 
exertion,  by  which  they  are  to  support  themselves 
through  life,  but  enjoy  also  a relaxation  ; and  their 
willingness  to  exert  themselves  in  both,  is  l^reatly 
" increased.  The  allowance,  which  is  made  to 
them  of  part  of  their  earnings,  is  highly  beneficial, 
both  in  increasing  their  exertions,  and  teaching 
them  in  early  life  to  value  the  produce  of  their 
own  labour. 

By  the  economy  of  time,  which  is  so  regular  an 
effect  of  the  new  system,  it  is  found  that  two 
hours  a day  are  sufficient  for  most'  children,  who 
have  been  in  the  school  a twelvemonth,  to  attain  a 
suitable  degree  of  learning.  It  seem's  hardly  pro- 
bable that  any  parent  would  not  be  able  to  supply 
the  small  sum  of  one  shilling  a month,  for  that 
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time,  to  obtain  so  desirable  an  advantage  for  their 
children  ; and  it  is  as  little  probable  that  children 
should  feel  any  improper  pride,  on  account  of  an 
education  which  has  been  so  speedily  and  easily 
acquired. 

March  15,  1814. 
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Extract  from  an  Account  of  the  Daily  and  Sunday 
Schools  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Bernard,  5<7r/. 

The  Daily  and  Sunday  Schools  at  Douglas,  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  were  founded  in  i8io,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Athol.  Each  subscrip- 
tion of  an  annual  guinea,  and  every  donation  of 
j^io.  intitles  the  contributor  to  recommend  annu- 
ally two  scholars  : but  the  Committee,  desirous  to 
see  the  benefits  of  the  school  extended  to  every 
poor  child  in  the  town,  have  requested  those  sub- 
scribers who  have  labourers  or  workmen  in  their 
employ,  to  see  that  their  children  are  sent  to  the 
school  ; undertaking  to  obtain  recommendations 
for  them,  from  those  subscribers  who  have  not 
made  use  of  all  their  powers  of  nomination  to  the 
school.  A new  school-house  has  been  erected,  at 
the  expense  of  ,^1074.  lu.  lod.  with  sufficient 
accommodation  for  a school  for  the  girls  as  well  as 
the  boys.  At  the  last  anniversary  examination  of 
the  schools  in  18  r 2,  the  specimens  of  their  im- 
provement in  reading,  writing,  and  religious  know- 
ledge, were  highly  satisfactory  to  tlie  subscribers. 
Twenty-eight  children,  who  had  left  school  and 
are  placed  in  different  families  as  apprentices  or 
servants,  brought  the  most  satisfactory  testimonies 
of  their  diligence  and  good  behaviour  from  their 
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respective  masters  and  mistresses.  Several  of  these 
credentials  evinced  strong  attachment  on  the  part 
of  those  who  wrote  them,  being  expressed  with 
the  warmth  of  parental  affection.  As  an  encou- 
ragement to  future  good  cortduct,  each  of  these 
yolmg  persons  received  a Bible,  "vVith  att  appropri- 
ate inscription,  and  an  earnest  adftioniTibn  to  per- 
severe in  well  doing. 

From  the  opening  of  the  sfchool  in  i8fo  to  the 
end  of  t8i2,  ^19  children  have  been  admitted  ; of 
whom  94  (who  were  entirely  ignoraiii  even  of  the 
alphabet  at  the  tirhe  of  theit  admission)  have  been 
taught  to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Near  two 
hundred  of  them  have  learnt  to  Tyrite  a fait  and 
legible  hariil ; and  above  a‘  hundred  Have  beert 
instructed  in  the  eletiientary  parts  of  atithmetic. 
Persons  recommending  girls  to'  the  school,  are 
permitted  to  employ  them',  while  in  the  school,  in 
needle-work,  during  the  school  hours  devoted  to 
that  purpose,  whhoot  ^any  charge  being  made  for 
their  work. 

The  mode  of  instruction  is  On  Dr.  Bell’s  nevv 
system ; and  the  Master  has  been  encouraged  by 
the  Committee,  during  the  summer  vacation,  to 
visit  some  of  the.  most  respectable  English  schools, 
conducted  in  the  new  method  of  education,  and 
has  thereby  acquired  much  useful  information. 

Among  the  effects  which  have  marked  the  pro- 
gress of  this  institution,  it  should  be  noticed  that 
it  has  given  rise  to  a similar  establishment  in  the 
town  of  Ramsay  ; and  has  also  excited  a spirit  of 
emulation  among  the  ihhabitants  of  Castletown, 
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who  have  be^un  a subscription  for  the  education 
of  the  poor,  on  a large  and  liberal  scale. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  apprentices  and 
servants,  who  obtained  the  favourable  characters 
noticed  in  the  preceding  account,  formerly  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  children  who  are  proverbial 
for  their  profligacy  of  manners,  the  change  will 
appear  eminently  conspicuous.  The  Committee 
have  been  desirous  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
public,  in  a particular  manner,  to  the  powerful 
influence,  which  this  institution  is  found  to  have 
in'  the  formation  of  character,  and  in  the  training 
up  of  useful  members  of  society.  If  the  School 
send  forth  twenty-eight  well  disciplined  and  well 
principled  children  every  year,  to  fill  useful  depart- 
ments in  life,  it  will  soon  produce  a general  im- 
provement amongst  the  lower  classes ; it  will 
effectually  reduce  the  number  of  paupers  and  men- 
dicants, and  eventually  supply  the  community 
with  a succession  of  industrious  and  upright  me- 
chanics, and  honest  and  faithful  servants.  The 
rheasure  of  personal  and  of  national  happiness, 
which  such  institutions  may  in  process  of  time 
produce,  exceeds  all  calculation.  Children  early 
taught  to  read  their  Bible  with  reverence,  to  believe 
its  doctrines  and  obey  its  precepts,  may  reasonably  , 
be  expected  l?o  steer  their  course  through  the  peri- 
lous voyage  of  life  by  this  unerring  compass,  and 
to  exhibit  the  mild  and  benevolent  spirit  of  Chris 
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tianity  in  their  whole  conversation.  When  they 
shall  have  learnt  duly  to  appreciate  the  Holy 
Scripttires,  and  each  of  them  shall  have  been  fur- 
nished with  this  precious  gift  (as  it  may  be  hoped 
will  now  be  the  case  by  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Auxiliary  Bible  Societies^  which  have  been  lately 
formed  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  in  evefy  part  of  the 
island),  they  will  become  happy  at  home  and 
peaceable  abroad.  The  consolation  which  their 
Bible  will  afford  them  will  sw'eeten  their  labours, 
soften  their  toils,  and  brighten  their  prospects. 

The  education  which  these  little  ones  receive,  is 
admirably  calculated  to  cherish  a supreme  venera- 
tion for  every  precept  of  religion  and  morality,  to 
generate  habits  of  order  and  regularity,  and  enforce 
a proper  respect  for  superiors,  and  a due  regard  to 
subordination.  The  discipline  of  the  school  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  eradicate  idleness,  which  is  justly 
styled  the  mother  of  all  mischief.  From  the 
moment  the  stholar  enters  the  threshold  of  the 
door,  he  is  vigorously  and  incessantly  employed. 
His  occupations,  however,  are  so  diversified,  as  to 
be  always  interesting  ; his  mind  is  perfectly  awake, 
and  his  attention  is  so  absorbed,  that  any  number 
of  visitors  may  pass  and  repass  him,  unnoticed  and 
unobserved.  So  well  constructed  is  the  mechanism 
of  the  new  system,  that  constant  employment  is 
essential  to  its  operation.  Cessation  of  exertion  in 
the  smallest  part,  would  impede  the  progress  of 
the  whole.  To  all  who  duly  consider  the 
of  habit  on  the  human  character,  this  peculiarity  in 
the  organization  of  these  schools  will  appear  of 
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serious  importance,  I have  a pleasure  in  adding, 
that  very  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  benign  in- 
fluence of 'this  religious  and  moral  instruction  may 
be  adduced,  by  contrasting  the  courteous  manners 
and  correct  conduct  of  the  children  of  this  school, 
with  the  rude  and  disorderly  behaviour  of  the  same 
class  of  children  who  remain  as  yet  untutored  and 
untaught. 

t 'i  ■ ’ i ■ ■ . I 
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No.  CLXXL 

Extract  of  an  Account  of  Free  Chapels  for  the  Poor. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Bart. 

In  a former  number*  J offered  to  the  public  sbme 
account  of  the  free  church  at  Bath,  opened  in  1798. 
It  had  been  powerfully  recommended  by  a dis- 
course preached  at  Bath  in,  1792,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Daubeny  ; in  which,  after  noticing  our  gross  and 
unpardonable  neglect  in  not  providing  places  of 
religious 'worship  for  the  poor,  he  proceeded  to 
observe,  that  “,We  cannot  be  surprised  that  they 

should  no  longer  continue  members  of  a church, 
“ which  in  a manner'  excommunicates  them  : in 
“ which  case,  their  infidelity,  and  consequent  im- 
“ morality,  will  not  lie  so  much  at  their  own 
“ doors,  as  at  the  doors  of  those  who  ought,  in 
**  charity,  to  have  taken  their  case  into  considera- 
“ tion,  and  to  have  provided  means  for  their  irv- 
“ struction.” 

It  was  more  than  six  years,  however,  before  this 
free  church  was  opened,  notwithstanding  the  li- 
beral contributions  which  the  Bishop  and  others 
had  supplied,  and  the  opulence  of  the  place  when 
the  attempt  was  made.  The  pleasure  which  I 
derived  from  attending  divine  worship  there  in 
November  1799,  the  eagerness  with  which  I ob- 
served the  poor  attend  the  church,  and  the  devout 
»nanner  in  which  they  appeared  to  receive  its  be- 


* See  the  Report,  No.  163. 
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nefits,  led  to  the  attempt  of  forming  a similar 
establishment,  in  the  indigent  and  neglected  neigh- 
bourhood of  Seven  Dials,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Giles’s. 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred  of  taking  on  a 
lease  for  21  years,  a large  building  and  house, 
there  in  West-street,  which  had  , been  appro- 
priated as  a Methodist  meeting  house.  It  was 
fitted  up  with  considerable  expedition,  the  whole 
of  the  body  being  free  for  the  poor,  and  was 
opened  on  the  25th  of  May,  1800,  by  an  excellent 
and  impressive  discourse  from  that  excellent  prelate 
the  late  Bishop  Porteus,  who  then  presided  over 
the  diocese  of  London.  The  chapel*  had  been 
originally  intended  to  be  consecrated ; but  the 
objection  of  its  being  only  leasehold  for  years, 
together  with  the  Bishop’s  opinion  that  consecra- 
tion was  not  essential  in  this,  more  than  in  many 
other  cases  of  chapels  In  the  metropolis,  prevented 
Its  taking  place.  A formal  license  was  also 
deemed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  be  unnecessary, 
he  and  the  Rector  of  the  parish  having  expressed 
their  approbation  by  preaching  in  the  chapel ; at 
the  same  time,  the  appointment  of  the  Clergyman, 
and  the  nomination  of  the  persons  attending  on  the 
chapel,  were  left  with  the  person  who  had  taken 
the  lease,  paid  for  fitting  up  the  chapel,  and  sup- 
plied the  annually  deficiency  in  its  funds. 

The  habitual  neglect  of  all  divine  service,  and 
of  all  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  was  so  invete- 

• See  the  account  of  this  chapel  in  a precedincr  Report  of 
the  Society,  No.  78,  , ^ 
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rated  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  of  that  neighbour- 
hood, that  after  the  first  effects  of  curiosity  were 
over,  the  chapel  was  for  some  months  very  thinly 
attended.  Perseverance,  however,  and  the  zeal 
and  talent  of  the  Rev.  Mr.'Gurney  (who  undertook 
to  officiate  there  from  Lady-day  i8oi,  and  to  an- 
swer for  rent  and  expenses  with  the  trifling  allow- 
ance of  fifty  guineas  a year,  in  addition  to  the 
produce  of  the  gallery  pews)  have  produced  a nu-  * 
merous  and  regular  congregation  of  the  poor.  The 
, holy  Sacrament  has  been  very  fully  attended*,  and 
a weekly  evening  lecture  established,  and  constantly 
^ frequented  by  the  neighbourhood. 

The  effects  of  this  establishment  have  shewn 
themselves  in  many  beneficial  ways  in  that  district. 
The  Lord’s  Day  is  no  longer  so  grossly  profaned. 
The  dress  of  the  poor  persons  attending  the  chapel, 
has  become  gradually  more  clean  and  decent ; and 
in  some  particular  instances  so  much  Improved, 
that  it  had  been  supposed,  until  inquiry  was  made, 
that  the  peculiar  accommodation  of  the  poor  has 
been  Intruded  on  by  persons  of  a superior  class. 
The  success  of  the  chapel  has  been  followed  by 
the  formation  of  a school  in  the  chapel,  originally 
containing  only  2oo  children.  It  has  however 
progressively  increased  to  near  600,  and  (exclusive 

* The  attendance  on  the  holy  Sacrament  has  been  from 
j8o  to  300  persons,  and  the  collections  among  persons  so 
necessitous  have  amounted  from  three  to  four  pounds  on  a 
Sunday.  At  the  first  confirmation  the  Bishop  of  London 
held  after  opening  of  the  chapel,  there  were  150  young 
persons  went  in  a body  from  the  free  chapel,  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Bishop. 
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of  a Sunday  school)  has  branched  into  two  other 
schools  ; one  of  430  boys  in  the  chapel,  the  other 
of  about  160  girls  in  the  house.  The  parents  pay 
nine-pence  a month  for  each  child  ; and  the  pay- 
ments are  very  punctually  continued,  and  are  ade- 
quate to  a considerable  part  of  the  expense  of 
schools,  which  have  continued  to  benefit  and 
improve  that  part  of  the  metropolis  for  above  ten 
years. 

This  chapel  produced  in  1803  another  singular 
establishment, — “ a society  of  the  poor  for  the 
“ relief  of  their  poor  neighbours  in  distress  in 
which  it  is  not  a necessary  condition  as  in  friendly 
societies,  that  in  order  to  receive  relief,  the  object 
should  be  a member  of  the  society  ; but  their  dis- 
tressed neighbours  are  visited  by  them  at  home, 
their  circumstances  and  character  ascertained,. and 
they  are  recommended  to  the  Committee.  In  the 
course  of  a week  from  its  first  proposal  by  Mr. 
Gurney  from  the  pulpit,  187  of  his  congregation 
subscribed  to  the  annual  amount  of  ,^128.;  arid 
what  makes  it  singular,  is,  that  these  poor  persons 
subscribe  without  any  preferable  claim  on  the 
funds,  except  what  may  arise  from  superior  cha- 
racter or  more  urgent  distress. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  free  chapel  in  St. 
Giles’s,  have  encouraged  another  similar  attempt, 
in  which  the  event  is  at  present  at  least  doubtful  j 
though  it  is  to  be  desired  and  hoped,  that  any 
existing  difficulties  respecting  its  being  continued 

' * See  the  preceding  Report,  No.  104. 
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open,  may  be  got  over.  In  Brighthelmston,  where 
the  population,  including  occasional  residents,  may 
be  stated  at  25,000  persons,  there  is  accommoda- 
tion in  the  parish  church  and  chapel  royal  for 
about  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  ; the  conse- 
quence of  which  has  been  a large  and  progressive 
' increase  of  chapels  of  different  sects,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  entire  ne- 
glect of  all  public  worship  by  others.  A subscription  - 
was  opened  in  June  1810,  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing another  chapel,  and  1560/.  id.  was  col- 
lected. A site  was  presented  by  one  of  the  sub- 
scribers, and  a building  for  a chapel  covered  in 
at  the  expense  of  2166/.;  but  for  want  of  addi- 
tional funds,  the  building  remained  unfinished  and 
neglected,  with  a debt  of  above  600/.  beyond  the' 
subscription.  In  1812,  however,  five  gentlemen, 
agreed  to  advance  the  sum  necessary  to  discharge 
the  debt  and  complete  and  fit  up  the  chapel.  This 
was  approved  by  the  Bishop  and  Vicar,  a trust  deed 
executed  in  November  - 1812,  by  and  on  behalf  of 
the  subscribers  .and  others,  fixing  the  times*  on 
which  the  money  was  advanced  by  these  Trust 
Governarsy  and  the  sum  of  3250/.  has  been  since 
advanced  under  the  trust  deed,  and  expended  in 
completing  and  fitting  up  the  chapel,  leaving  the 
whole  of  the  body  commodiously  fitted  up,  and  made 
free  for:  the  poor. 

The  difficulty,  respecting  the  nomination  of  the 
minister  of  ^ the  chapel,  was  supposed  to  be  got 

# See  the  case  of  the  Trust  Governors,  published  by 
Hatchard. 
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over,  by  the  Trust  Governors  unanimously  ac- 
cepting the  Bishop’s  nomination  of  a very  unex- 
ceptionable clergyman,  whose  testimonium  had 
been  previously  approved  by  his  Lordship.  The 
chapel  was  opened  on  the  25th  of  July,  1813  ; it 
being  proposed  by  the  Trust  Governors,  and  ori- 
ginally suggested  by  the  Bishop,  that  the  applica-  « 
tion  for  the  Bishop’s  license  should  be  postponed 
until  the  chapel  had  been  opened  some  weeks  upon 
trial. — Difficulties  and  objections  have  since  oc- 
curred as  to  that  license,  and  th&  unfortunate  result 
is,  that  the  parties  have  been  involved  in  one  suit  in 
the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury,  and  in  another  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery. 

In  every  other  respect,  however,  the  Governors 
have  reason  to  be  gratified  with  their  success.  The 
poor  press  into  the  chapel  with  great  eagerness  ; 
and  their  behaviour,  whether  young  or  aged,  is  ' 
no  only  decent,  but  devout  and  attentive.  The 
clergyman,  who  was  first  proposed  by  the  Bishop, 
is  a gentleman  of  mild  and  unassuming  manners, 
correct  and  unexceptionable  in  point  of  doctrine, 
of  strict  and  regular  life,  and  as  a preacher  equally 
acceptable  to  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  from  the  most  ignorant  to  the  most  learned. 
The  consequence  has  been  that,  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  late  severe  and  impracticable  winter, 
the  chapel  has  been  fully  and  constantly  attended 
during  the  three  services  and  sermoqs  on  Sunday, 
and  there  has  been  a very  fair  attendance  upon  the 
wh  ole  on  the  weekly  evening  lecture  ; and  on  the 

VOL.  VI.  T 
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catechetical  lecture  which  Mr.  Marsh  is  giving 
during  Lent. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  providing  of  free  chapels  for  the  religious 
duties  of  the  poor  in  this  country,  is  a matter  of  so 
much  importance  and  urgency  at  the  present  time, 
that  I cannot  close  the  sixth  volume  of  our  Reports 
better,  than  by  earnestly  pressing  upon  the  consi- 
deration of  the  reader  some  further  observations  on 
the  subject.  We  can  now  no  longer  say,  that  if 
the  provision  were  made,  it  would  not  be  accepted 
by  the  poor  ; for  in  the  three  cases  which  I have 
referred  to,  and  I believe  in  every  instance  where 
the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried,  the  poor  press 
with  eagerness  and  devotion  to  take  advantage  of 
the  offer.  In  every  instance  that  has  come  within 
my  knowledge,  it  has  been  attended  with  their  re- 
ligious and  morak  improvement,  and  with  their 
temporal  benefit. 

Regarding  our  Established  Church  as  the  purest 
and  best  of  all  Christian  establishments,  and  being 
sincerely  and  conscientiously  attached  to  it,  I am 
anxious  that  we  should  possess  even  more ‘merit  in 
earnestly  inviting  the  poor  to  hear  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them  than  any  other  denomination  of 
Christians.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  there  is 
in  general  less  attention  paid  to  their  accommoda- 
tion, in  our  own  churches  and  chapels,  than  in 
others  ; and  in  consequence,  the  better  and  more 
serious  are  driven  to  take  refuge  in- other  places  of 
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worship,  which  are  not  of  the  Establishment,  Of 
the  increasing  danger  to  the  Established  Church 
from  this  cause,  it  will  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  ^ 
extent ; as  it  may  eventually  fix  the  majority  of 
the  population  of  this  country,  in  sentiments  unfa- 
vourable to  our  Ecclesiastical  Establishment : for 
though  parents,  who  for  want  of  room  are  driven 
from  our  churches  into  meeting  houses,  still  con- 
tinue in  name  to  be  members  of  our  Church,  yet  it 
must  be  expected  that  their  children  in  general  will 
adopt  the  religious  opinions  of  those,  from  whom 
they  imbibe  their  religious  instruction  ; and  a large 
portion*  of  the  rising  generation  may  be  thereby 
alienated  from  the  Established  Church. 

Such  may  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  what  I 
shall  venture  to  call  am  sinful  neglect f in  delaying 
to  make  that  adequate  provision  for  the  religious 


• I insert  from  my  friend  Mr.  Collinson's  Bamptou 
Lectures  (page  216)  the  following  observations  on  this 
subject. — “ The  great  and  increasing  evil  in  the  Church  at 
“ the  present  day  is  schism.  Let  us  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
“ the  true  state  of  things  : the  number  of  conventicles  in 
“ the  kingdom  is  probably  equal  to  the  number  of  parish 
“churches;  and  without  any  material  change  in  religious 
“ doctrine,  the  worship  of  God,  the  most  important  concern 
“ of  life,  is  gradually  changing  among  a large  portion  of 
“ the  community.  This  alteration,  which  has  tgken  place 
“ in  silence  and  as  it  were  by  stealth,  may  partly  be  ac- 
“ counted  for  by  external  circumstances.  Let  any  one 
“ compare  the  exuberant  increase  of  population  since  the 
“ reign  of  Elizabeth,  with  the  corresponding  small  addition 
“ made  to  the  religious  establishment,  as  it  relates  both  to 
“ places  of  worship  and  provision  for  ministers,  within  the 
“ same  period  ; and  it  will  be  obvious  that  in  many  instances, 
“ unless  the  people  had  chosen  teachers  for  themselves 
“ they  would  have  been  as  sheep  wanting  a shepherd."  ^ 
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duties  of  our  own  poor,  which  other  denomina- 
ttions  of  Christians  so  freely  provide  in  their  places 
of  divine  worship.  —Another  consequence  as  to 
others  of  our  fellow  subjects,  may  be  their  entire 
neglect  of  divine  worship  ; foregoing  all  senti- 
ments or  habits  of  religion,  and  remaining  nominal 
Christians,  but  being  in  reality  infidels  ; unfit 
either  to  serve  their  Creator,  or  to  be  of  use  to  their 
fellow  creatures. 

The  periodical  return  of  the  seventh  day  for  rest 
and  relaxation  from  labour,  and  for  instruction  in 
divine  knowledge,  is  (as  I have  before  observed)  a 
most  important  advantage  in  the  Christian  world  ; 
but  it  is  vain  to  except,  that  the  poor  should  regard 
that  day,  as  any  thing  but  a time  for  riot  and  in- 
temperance, unless  we  supply  them  with  the  means 
of  religious  instruction,  and  with  motives  that  may 
produce  an  effect  on  their  lives  and  conduct.  If 
we  would  promote  the  religious  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  Day  among  the  poor,  we  must  not  merely 
set  the  example,  but  make  an  adequate  provision 
for  their  religious  duties. 

The  bettering  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  can- 
not be  effected  without  improvement  of  character, 
and  the  promotion  of  religious  and  moral  habits. 
Education  may  do  much  ; early  instruction  may 
lay  the  foundation  ; but  the  superstructure  must  be 
completed  by  habitual  attendance  on  divine  wor- 
ship. If,  on  quitting  the  school,  the  youth  finds 
no  provision  for  his  religious  duties,  how  can  we 
hope  he  should  retain  the  benefit  of  the  religious 
part  of  his  education  ? and  without  practical  and 
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regular  habits  of  divine  worship,  must  not  the 

sacred  truths  which  have  been  impressed  on  him  at 

school  insensibly  glide  out  of  his  mind,  and  leave 

IS  condition  worse  and  more  hopeless  than  it  was 
at  nrst  r 

The  endeavours  of  our  Society  to  excite  a general 
ee  ing  on  the  subject  of  universal  edhca- 

afer  fifteen  years  of  labour  and  exertion.-Not- 

Bath  and  West-street  have  had  in  producing 
similar  establishments,*  still  I do  not  despair  if 

will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  laitv  and 

nin  ha'riff'  ''-gf- 
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for  the  sake  of  inducing  subscriptions,  the  appoint- 
ment is  generally  vested  either  in  the  subscribers  or 
parishioners.  In  like  manner,  I would  submit 
that  some  concession,  in  respect  to  the  nomination 
of  the  chaplain  or  minister,  should  be  made  to  the 
persons,  who  give  or  advance  the  money,  required 
for  the  erecting  and  establishing  of  free  chapels  ; 
which  however  I should  not  consider  as  a mere 
'grant  of  patronage,  but  rather  as  an  assurance  that . 
this  most  material  arrangement  as  to  the  chapel, 
should  be  made  in  a way  satisfactory  to  them, 
.though  always  subject  to  the  controul  of  the  dio- 
cesan. 

I 

Some  of  these  chapels  have  been  established  by 
Act  of  Parliament ; but  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  applying  for  legislative  authority  are  such,  as  to 
check  them  in  the  great  majority  of  instances ; 
and  if  much  is  to  be  expected,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  pass  a general  Act,  enabling  the  Bishop  and 
Incumbent  to  bind  their  successors,  on  certain  con- 
• ditions,  which  may  be  deemed  essential  to  the 
foundation  of  those  chapels  ; such  as  that  at  least 
half  the  sittings  in  the  chapels  be  reserved  free  for 
the  poor  and  others  who  may  attend  ; that  every 
minister  previously  produce  to  the  Bishop  evidence 
of  priest’s  orders,  and  the  usual  testimonium  as  to 
doctrine  and  moral  character ; and  also  a provision 
that  he  do  not  in  any  case  interfere  with  the  rights 
or  privileges  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish.  These 
conditions,  I conceive,  should  be  fixed  and  ascer- 
tained by  a DEED  OF  FOUNDATION,  betwccn  the 
Bishop,  the  incumbent  and  the  founders  of  the 
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chapel,  declaring  also  the  provision  for  the  minister, 
the  free  sittings  for  the  poor  and  others,  the  govern- 
menrof  the  chapel,  the  nomination  of  the  minister, 
the  means  of  support  and  repairs  of  the  chapel, 
and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient ; such  deed  being  enrolled  in  the  Diocesan  or 
County  Court,  and  subject  to  inspection  and  to 
copies  and  extracts  being  taken  at  regulated  prices. 

If  encouragement  of  this  nature  were  once 
given  to  the  opening  of  chapels  of  the  establish- 
ment, I have  no  doubt  of  its  being  attended  with 
considerable  effect,  at  least  as  much  as  a similar 
concession  in  favour  of  evening  lectureships,  has 
produced  in  that  respect.  Cases  may  occur,  where 
public  or  other  extraneous  aid  may  be  necessary  for 
their  erection  and  maintenance  ; generally  speak- 
ing, however,  in  those  parts  where  they  are  most 
wanted,  I mean  in  the  populous  and  manufacturing 
towns,  there  will  be  no  want  of  funds,  when  the 
object  can  be  completely  obtained.  But  in  chapels 
of  this  kind,  which  are  to  attract  the  great  body  of 
the  labouring  class,  and  to  compel  those  to  come  in 
who  have  been  long  alienated  from  the  house  of 
God,  something  more  than  mere  ordinary  zeal  and 
talent  in  the  preachers  will  be  requisite  j and  the 
desired  effect  would  not  be  produced,  if  the  ap- 
- pointments  to  these  chapels  were  put  on  the  footing 
of  common  curacies.  It  would  be  doing  great 
injustice  to  the  members  of  our  own  Church  to 
suppose  that,  if  the  same  power  of  co-operating  in 
the  direction  of  these  charities  for  the  religious 
duties  of  the  poor  were  entrusted  to  them,  as  is 
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exercised  by  the  subscriber  to  the  support  of  secta- 
rian chapels,  there  would  not  be  the  same  kind  of 
disposition  to  contribute  to  their  establishment  and 
support. 

. March  25,  1814. 
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Having  offered  the  Reader  some  account  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland ^ we  add 
a short  Account  of  the  Act  (28  Geo.  HI.  Cap.  15) 
under  which  the  Board  had  been  appointed. 

^ .The  Act  recites,  that  the  proper  regulation 
and  government  of  the  several  public  schools  for 
the  education  of  youth  is  a matter  of  great  public 
concern,  and  must -greatly  tend  to  the  advancement 
of  learning  and  virtue  r and  that  in  order  to  attain 
a true  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  said  public  schools,  and  of  the 
funds  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  and  support 
thereof,  and  to  provide  for  the  better  regulation 
and  government  of  the  said  schools  in  future,  and 
towards  providing  for  the  support  of  such  new 
institutions  as  shall  be  hereafter  found  necessary 
for  the  education  of  youth  in  that  kingdom,  it  is 
expedient  that  certain  persons  properly  qualified 
should  be  sufficiently  empowered  to  examine  into 
the  several  funds  and  revenues  granted  by  public  or 
private  donations  for  the  purposes  of  education  in 
this  kingdom,  and  into  the  application  of  the  said 
funds  and  revenues,  and  into  all  circumstances  re- 
lative to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  said  schools, 
and  into  all  abuses  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
government  and  management  thereof. 
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It  then  enacts  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  appoint  seven  persons  to 
be  Commissioners  for  executing  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

The  act  then  specifies  the  form  of  the 
oath  to  be  taken  by  them ; directs  they  shall  act 
without  fee  or  reward ; and  empowers  them  to 
, appoint  a Secretary,  with  a salary  of  ^200.*  a 
year. 

It  then  directs  them  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  to  examine  and  inquire  into  the  seve- 
ral funds  and  revenues  granted  by  public  or  private 
donations  for  the  purposes  of  education  in  that 
kingdom,  and  into  the  state,  condition,  and  ma- 
nagement of  all  parish,  diocesan,  and  charter 
schools  within  the  kingdom,  and  also  into  the  state, 
condition,  and  management  of  all  schools  on  the 
foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  also  of  all  other 
schools  within  this  kingdom,  on  any  public  or 
charitable  foundation,  or  for  the  maintenance  or 
support  of  which  any  money  has  been  at  any  time 
heretofore  granted  by  Parliament,  or  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  which  any  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  or  any  sum  or  sums  of  money, 
had  at  any  time  theretofore  been  devised  or  be- 
queathed, or  in  any  manner  granted  or  appro- 
priated. 

The  next  section  authorizes  them  to  exa- 
mine and  inquire  into  the  annual  value  of  all  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  and  into  the  annual 

* They  have  now  two  secretaries  at  .£300.  a year  each, 
under  the  powers  of  the  Act.  46  Geo.  III. 
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or  Other  value  of  all  other  funds,  profits,  or  emolu- 
ments, of  whatsoever  nature  or  kind  heretofore 
devised,  bequeathed,  or  in  any  manner  whatsoever 
given  or  granted  for  the  purposes  of  education,  or 
for  the  maintenance  of  any  school  or  schools  within 
that  kingdom,  and  into  the  annual  rents  and  profits 
of  such  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  and 
the  situations  and  circumstances  of  the  same,  and 
into  the  annual  profits  of  all  such  other  funds  as 
aforesaid,  and  how  the  same  have  been  applied  ; 
and  also  to  examine  and  inquire  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  all  schools,  and  school  houses,  the 
number  of  scholars  in  each,  the  mode  of  instruction 
followed  in  each  of  the  said  schools,  and  houses 
belonging  to  such  schools  as  aforesaid,  and  into  the 
conduct  of  all  masters  and  ushers  of  such  schools  as 
aforesaid,  and  into  the  amount  of  all  salaries  paid,  or 
payable  to  them  respectively;  and  that  such  in- 
quiries shall  be  made  from  such  period  as  the  said 
commissioners  shall  find  necessary  or  expedient ; and 
that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  any  one  or 
more  of  the  said  commissioners  to  view  the  said 
schools,  and  school  houses,  and  to  examine  upon 
oath  into  the  state  of  the  same,  and  into  all  matters 
and  circumstances  relating  thereto,  or  to  the  funds 
and  revenues  thereof,  and  to  report  to  the  other 
commissioners  such  evidence  as  shall  be  laid  before 
such  commissioner  or  commissioners  as  shall  so  view 
and  examine  as  aforesaid,  relative  to  the  several 
matters  aforesaid  ; and  that  the  said  commissioners 
may  from  time  to  time  send  down  one  or  more 
person  or  persons  to  view  the  said  schools,  and 
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school  houses,  or  any  of  them,  and  inquire  into 
the  several  matters  aforesaid,  which  said  person  or 
persons  shall  make  his  or  their  report  to  the  said 
commissioners. 

It  proceeds  to  direct  a report  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  of 
any  remedies  for  abuses,  and  any  plans  of  improve- 
ment they  have  to  suggest.  It  then  authorizes 
them  to  summon  the  directors  of  schools,  and  their 
agents^  under  a penalty,  and  to  examine  them  on 
oath,  or  to  issue  inquiries  and  require  answers  by 
affidavit. 

‘ This  act  was  temporary,  but  it  has  been  re-* 
newed  ; and  in  1806  hasi  been  revised,  with  a 
delegation  of  the  powers  to  eleven  commissioners  ; 
six  to  be  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  . 
five  to  be  elected  by  and  out  of  the  Commissioners 
of  charitable  donations. 
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I 

✓ 

Copy  of  the  Regulatiom  of  the  Schools  of  St*  "John  s 
Chapel f Bedford-row. 

General  Rules, 

I.  The  support  of  these  schools  is  by  annual 
sermons  only. 

2.  The  instruction  of  the  scholars  is  committed 
to  such  gentlemen  and  ladies,  usually  attending 
this  chapel,  as  arc  approved  of  by  the  ministers, 
and  are  nominated  by  them  to  be  superintendants 
of  the  scholars ; which  superintendants  are  assisted 
by  a master  and  mistress. 

3.  The  government  of  the  schools  is  vested  in  the 
ministers,  chapel  wardens,  and  gentlemrcn  superin- 
tendants ; who  hold  a meeting  at  the  vestry,  the 
last  Tuesday  evening  in  every  month,  at  six  o’clock, 
to  regulate  all  matters  connected  therewith. 

4.  The  children  who  apply  for  admission  must 
be  able  to  read;  and  those  are  preferred  whose 
parents,  or  nearest  relatives,  usually  attend  this 
chapel. 

5.  Children  are  admitted  into  the  schools  at  those 
monthly  meetings,  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  in 
March,  June,  September,  and  December. 

6.  An  annual  sermon  is  preached  to  the  scho- 
lars on  May  day  ; after  which  a meeting  is  held  of 
the  ministers,  chapel  wardens,  and  superintendants, 
when  books  are  given  to  the  scholars,  of  a value 
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proportioned  to  their  good  behaviour  during  the 
year,  and  adapted  to  their  age  and  capacity. 

7.  Besides  these  annual  rewards',  Cheap  Repository 
and  other  small  Tracts.,  of  the  value  of  five  shillings, 
are  provided  annually  for  each  superintendant,  to 
be  given  as  occasional  rewards  among  the  deserving 
scholars.  As  they  pass  through  the  schools,  they 
are  furnished  with  proper  Catechisms,  and  a Prayer 
Book,  and,  if  they  behave  well  and  improve,  with 
a Psalm  Book,  and  a Bible  ; and,  when  they  leave 
the  schools,  if  they  do  it  with  credit  to  themselves, 
a larger  Prayer  Book  and  Bible  are  presented  to 
them. 

Rules  for  the  Superintendant s. 

1.  They  engage  to  attend  every  Sunday  morning 
punctually  at  ten  o’clock  ; or,  in  case  of  unavoidable 
absence,  either  to  provide  a proper  substitute  for 
that  morning,  or  to  send  notice  the  day  before  to 
the  messenger,  that  such  a substitute  may  be  pro- 
vided by  the  ministers. 

2.  They  are  requested  to  bring  forward  the 
scholars  committed  to  their  care,  accqrding  to  the 
age  and  capacity  of  such  scholars,  in  the  following 
system  of  religious  instruction  ; — The  Collects  for 
the  day  : the  Texts  of  the  Sermons  heard  on  the 
preceding  Sunday  : Dr.  Watt’s  Divine  Songs  for 
Children ; the  Church  Catechism  : the  Church 
Catechism  broken  into  short  Questions : and  StiU 
Hngfleet’s  Explanation  of  the  Church  Catechism— 
and  they  are  farther  desired  to  explain  to  the  scho- 
lars, and  impress  upon  them,  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. 
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3.  To  every  scholar  who  shall  attend' punctually 
in  time,  and  repeat  well  the  lessons  of  the  morn- 
ing, ^ printed  certificate  of  approl;)ation  is  given, 
a number  of  which  are  kept  in  the  vestry  for  that 
purpose  ; and  this  certificate  is  to  be  marked,  or 
numbered  by  the  superintendant,  in  such  a manner, 
as  may  be  thought  necessary  to  prevent  deception. 

4.  The  superintendants  are  desired  to  propose 
Psalm  Books  and  Bibles  for  those  scholars  who  may 
not  have  received  themy  as  rewards  for  their  dili- 
gence : and  to  make  a report  in  writing  to  every 
monthly  meeting  of  such  scholars  as  have  merited 
them.  They  are  farther  desired  to  engage  the  at- 
tention and  care  of  the  scholars  by  occasional  pre- 
sent's of  Cheap  Repository  and  other  small  Tracts  y a 
proper  selection  of  which y 'of  the  value  of  five  shil- 
lings, will  be  annually  delivered  to  each  superin- 
tendant for  that  purpose. 

5.  They  are  empowered  to  suspend  any  scholar, 
for  niisdemeanors,  from  all  connection  with  the 
schools,  till  the  hext  monthly  meeting ; to  which 
they  are  to  report  the  cause  of  such  suspension  ; 
when  the  case  is  to  be  heard  and  determined. 

6.  They  are  desired  to  begin  with  the  scholars 
punctually  at  /<?a/  o’clock,  and  to  leave  them  at  ten 
minutes  before  eleven. 

7.  When  any  scholar  is  absent  two  Sundays  to- 
gether, without  a satisfactory  reason  being  assigned, 
the  superintendant  is  requested  to  send  the  messen- 
ger to  inquire  the  occasion  of  such  absence. 
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■ Rules  for  the  Master  and  Mistress. 

1.  They  are  to  instruct  all  such  children  as  are 
not  classed  under  any  of  the  superintendants,  and 
they  have  the  same  powers  and  duties  with  regard 
to  such  children,  as  are  assigned  to  the  superin- 
tendants  over  theirs. 

2.  They  are  to  collect  the  scholars  together  ; to 
keep  accurate  lists  of  them  ; and  to  regulate  thek 
behaviour  during  divine  service, 

3.  They  may  suspend  any  scholar  for  mis- 
conduct, after  the  school  hours  j reporting  the 
cause  of  such  suspension  to  the  next  monthly  meet- 
ing*. 

4.  They  are  to  employ  such  persons,  with  the 
approbation  of  any  monthly  meeting,  as  may  be 
found  requisite  to  assist  in  keeping  perfect  order 
and  silence  in  the  scholars’  galleries,  during  divine 
service 

6.  They  are  to  be  at  the  chapel  a quarter  of  an 
hour  before  ten  every  Sunday  morning,  and  a quar- 
ter of  an  hour  before  service  begins  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening. 

Rules  for  the  Parents. 

1.  The  children  are  to  be  brought  for  admis- 
sion by  their  parents  or  friends ; and  no  child  is  to 
be  admitted  unless  such  parents  or  friends  will 
engage  for  their  good  behaviour  and  punctual  at- 
tendance. 

2.  Notice  of  the  indisposition,  or  absence  from 
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town  of  any  scholar,  is  to  be  given  by  the  parents 
or  friends  to  the  messenger,  that  it  may  be  reported 
by  him  to  the  superintendant  of  such  scholar’s 
class. 

3.  When  a scholar  has  been  suspended  for  mis- 
demeanors, the  parents  or  friends  are  to  have  notice 
of  the  cause,  and  are  expected  to  accompany  such 
scholar  to  the  next  monthly  meeting,  when  the 
matter  will  be  considered  and  determined. 

4.  They  are  expected  to  give  notice  to  the 
monthly  meeting,  when  any  scholar  is  to  leave  the 
schools. 

Rules  for  the  Scholars. 

1.  Each  scholar  is  to  attend  divine  worship 
every  Sunday  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening, 
unless  a sufficient  reason  can  be  given  for  absence. 

2.  All  are  to  be  in  their  proper  places  before  ten 
every  Sunday  morning,  arvd  before  the  bell  shall 
cease  to  ring  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

3.  Silence  and  reverence  must  be  observed  every 
moment  they  are  in  the  house  of  God.  There 
must  be  no  whispering,  talking,  nor  disturbance  of 
any  kind.  Every  little  noise  in  the  scholars’  gallery 
disturbs  the  congregation  in  the  gallery  below. 
The  first  offence  is  punished,  by  the  forfeiture  of 
all  the  tickets  of  approbation,  which  the  scholar 
may  have  then  received.  The  second  offence  is 
punished  by  expulsion  from  the  schools. 

4.  Each  schojar  is  expected  to  come  straight 
from  home  to  the  chapel,  and  to  go  directly  home 
after  divine  service  is  ended,  with  quietness  and 
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good  behaviour.  All  playing  and  rudeness  in  the 
streets  on  a Sunday,  is  disgraceful  and  sinful.  The 
first  offence  is  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  all  the 
tickets  of  approbation  the  scholar  may  have  then 
received,  and  for  the  second  offence  the  punishment 
is  expulsion. 

5.  Boys  and  girls  are  never  to  be  seen  walking 
together  on  a Sunday,  to  or  from  the  chapel. 

6.  They  are  expected  to  pay  cheerful  and  con- 
stant obedience  to  the  superintendants,  master  and 

' mistress,  and  such  persons  as  the  master  and  mis- 
tress may  appoint,  to  assist  in  keeping  order  and 
■ silence  in  their  galleries. 
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Address  to  Parents  of  Children  in  the  Schools  of  St. 
John's  Chapely  Bedford  Row.  By  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Cecil. 

W HEN  our  Lord  put  the  question,  What  shall  it 
profit  a man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  worlds  and 
lose  his  own  soul  P He  shewed  the  infinite  worth  of 
that  soul,  and  also  the  awful  consequences  of  neg- 
lecting it. 

To  make  this  more  plain,  he  has  given  us  a 
book,  shewing  us  in  a variety  of  ways,  that  the 
soul,  like  the  body,  has  its  wantSy  diseases y and  death y 
also  its  means  of  recovery  to  spiritual  health  and 
-eternal  life. 

This  recovery  is  compared  in  Scripture  to  the 
bringing  a lost  sheep  back  again  to  the  fold;  or  to 
one  awaking  from  a deadly  sleep  to  a lively  hope  : as 
it  is  written,^  Awake  thou  that  sleepesty  and  arise 
from  the  dead:  and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light. 
Now  Religious  Instruction  is  one  of 
God’s  appointed  means  for  this  relief  and  recovery 
of  the  soul  of  man,  as  He  saith.  Take  fast  hold  of 
instruction  ; let  it  not  go  ; keep  it y for  it  is  thy  life. 
More  particularly  with  respect  to  our  children. 
He  says.  Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  gOy 
and  when  he  is  oldy  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  And 
accordingly  he  charges  us.  In  the  morning  to  sow 
the  seed  of  instructiony  and  in  the  evening  not 
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to  withhold  our  hand^  since  we  know  not  which  shall 
prosper. 

A brutish  man  knoweth  noty  and  a fool  doth  not 
understand  this  wisdom;  and  therefore  despiseth  it. 
But  mark  what  honour  the  Lord  putteth  upon  it, 
when  he  saith,  Shall  I hide  from  Abraham  the  thing 
that  I do  P For  I know  him,  that  he  will  command 
hts  children  and  his  household  after  him,  to  keep  the 
way  of  the  Lord. — Them  ■ that  honour  me  I will 
honour. 

And  because  religious  instruction  is  God’s  usual 
method  of  delivering  us  from  the  blindness  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  poison  of  sin,  He  hath  not  only  sent 
His  word,  and  promised  His  spirit  to  them  that  ask 
Him  ; but  He  has  also  raised  up  ministers  and 
witnesses  from  time  to  time  to  open  mens  eyes,  to 
turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  to  God;  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of 
sins,  and  an  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sancti~ 
fed  by  faith  which  is  in  'Jesus. 

But  that  religious  instruction  which  is  needful 
at  all  times,  is  particularly  needful  in  a day  of 
rebuke  and  blasphemy,  like  the,  present.  A sort  of 
madness  now  abounds  that  leads  guilty,  dying  crea- 
tures not  only  to  ridicule  and  reject  both  the  physi- 
cians, and  the  remedies  God  hath  sent  to  heal  them, 
but  also  to  delight  in  spreading  the  pestilential 
disorder. 

Now  if  some  cruel  wretch  were  contriving  to 
give  your  child  a dose  of  poison  under  the  notion 
of  a sweatmeat,  could  you  rest  till  the  child  was 
informed  of  the  danger^  and  secured  against  it  r Or 
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if  the  plague  were  to  break  out  among  us,  would 
you  be  easy  till  the  best  remedies  were  administered 
to  your  family,  and  every  thing,  tried'  for  their 
safety  ? 

^Vhat  then  are  we  to  think  of  those  who  are  so 
anxious  to  secure  the  body  of  a child  which  must 
soon  turn  to  dust,  and  yet  slight  the  means  God 
has  appointed  for  the  safety  of  its  never-dying 
soul  ? 

None  will  need  to  have  these  things  urged  upon 
their  consciences  the  moment  after  they  enter 
eternity.  But,  few  consider  enough  how  much, 
even  in  the  present  world,  the  comfort  of  the 
parent  depends  upon  the  religious  instruction  of  his 
child. 

How  many  who  have  sowed  the  seed  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  are  reaping  the  fruit  of  their 
labours  in  the  piety,  affection,  and  prosperity  of 
their  children  ? On  the  other  hand,  what  fruitless 
complaining  and  bewailing  is  often  heard  over  a 
profligate  son  or  a ruined  daughter  ? And  what 
bitter  reflections  must  follow  in  the  mind  of 
those  parents  who  trace  this  ruin  from  their  own 
neglect. 

/ will  judgcy  said  the  Lord,  the  house  of  Eli  for 
ever,  because  his  sons  made  themselves  vile,  end  he 
restrained  them  not. 

Consider  the  advantages  of  preparing  your  chil- 
dren against  the  time  they  must  leave  you,  to 
struggle  with  a dangerous  world.  Good  principles 
form  a suit  of  armour.  They  are  also  a recommend- 
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ation ; for  who  would  not  prefer  a servant,  or  a 
partner,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  fear  of 
God  and  the  knowledge  of  his  duty,  to  one  who  has 
been  left  to  run  wild,  neither  fearing  God  nor  re- 
garding man  ? 

Consider  also,  if  they  should  be  taken  from  you 
by  death,  how  painful  will  be  the  reflection,  if  they 
meet  it  in  ignorance  and  unbelief,  through  your 
neglect  ? On  the  contrary,  what  a consolatiorK  it 
will  be  in  parting  with  them,  if,  through  God’s 
blessing  on  your  religious  instructions,  you  have 
ground  to  hope  they  are  gone  to  Him  ? 

!Now,  when  to  these  considerations  you  add,  that 
youth  is  the  spring  time  to  plant  good  principles, 
before  bad  ones  take  root : and  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  prevent  evils  than  to  cure  them ; we  trust 
that  those  who  have  a real  regard  to  the  honour  of 
God — to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  their  children — and 
to  their  own  futtire  peace  and  comfort,  will  em- 
brace and  further  the  pious  design  of  their  friends, 
'Vhose  only  object,  in  their  expense  and  labour,  is 
to  make  you  and  your  children  happy  in  time  and 
in  eternity. 

To  attain  this  end,  we  would  begin  by  setting 
before  your  children  their  fallen  and  depraved 
state  by  nature,  and  the  root  of  those  evil  tempers 
and  practices  by  w'hich  they  so  dishonour  God, 
distress  you,  and  plunge  themselves  in  destruction. 
We  would  teach  them  the  nature  of  right  and 
wrong,  from  the  only  infallible  standard,  God  s 
holy  law  j a law  hy~whtch  every  mouth  must  be  stop- 
pedy  and  all  the  world  become  guilty  before  God. 
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After  shewing  them  their  ruin  by  sin,  we-would 
teach  them  their  remedy  in  the  Gospel,  setting 
before  them  the  necessity  of  repentance  towards  God, 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Chr'tst,~-\\\Q  merit  of 
his^  blood  — the  influence  of  his  Spirit— and  the 
obligations  to  a holy  life  and  conversation. 

But  while  we  as  \\it\x  friends  are'  using  our  en- 
deavours, how  much  stronger  reasons  have  you 
as  \hz\t  parents  to  join  us  in  bringing  them,  as  you 
are  able,  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  themselves  ! 
—Leading  your  little  ones  (like  those  mentioned  in 
Gospel,  Mark  x.  13}  by  faith  and  prayer  to 

Lhnst,  that  He  may  take  them  into^^is  arms  and 
bless  them. 

^ There  are  indeed,  parents  so  vain  and  unthink- 
ing,  that  they  would  be  better  pleased  if  their 
children  were  presented  with  baubles,  articles  of 
ress,  money,  &c.  than  with  good  books  and  reli- 
gious  instructions.  On  the  contrary,  your  friends 
. have  far  nobler  views  ;_they  are  seeking  to  adorn 

belfiT"  '“>>stantial 

benefits  which  can  never  be  taken  away  from 

You  have  already  given  good  reason  to  hope  that 
this  also  IS  your  wish,  from  the  great  number  of 
children  who  attend,  and  seem  desirous  of  im. 
provement  in  the  best  knowledge  ; and  this  hope 

^ ‘"creased  in  proportion  as  you 
regard  the  following  advice  : ^ 

des^ign^^^'^  them  the  nature  and  excellency  pf  our 
2.  Strictly  enjoin  them  to  be  exact  in  attending 
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at  the  appointed  times,  and  to  be  attentive  to  the 
instructions  given  them. 

3.  Give  them  admonitions  and  directions  at  home 
as  to  their  behaviour  in  church,  and  in  going  thi- 
ther and  returning 

4.  Encourage  them  to  learn  at  home,  what  they 
will  be  expected  to  repeat  at  church  ; and  inquire 
at  home  what  they  have  heard  at  church,  and  ex- 
plain to  them  what  may  be  too  difficult  for  their 
present  capacity. 

5.  Keep  them,  by  all  means,  in  your  power, 
from  loose  and  vicious  books  and  companions  ; and 
endeavour  to  correct  evil  dispositions,  before  they 
take  root,  and  resist  all  your  efforts. 

6.  Frequently  explain  t«  them,  and  enforce  upon 
their  consciences,  their  ruined  state  by  nature  and 
practice— their  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ 

“—and  the  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  influence 
to  make  them  see  and  feel  these  truths. 

7.  Enjoin  upon  them  regularity  in  private  prayer, 
and  reading  the  word  of  God. 

8.  Pray  for  a blessing  on  your  and  our  en- 
deavours ; for  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  things 
nor  he  that  waterethy  but  God  that  giveth  the  in^ 
crease* 

9.  Be  watchful  over  your  own  conduct,  that 
your  example  may  not  counteract  our  instructions. 

10.  Despair  of  nothing  in  a right  way,  and 
with  the  Divine  blessing : Be  not  weary  in  well- 
doing: fory  in  due  season y ye  shall  reapy  if  ye  faint 
not. 
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Copy  of  a Report  of  a Special  Medical  Boa)  df  on 
the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  the  purulent  Oph- 
thalmia. 

LJnder  the  first  head,  that  of  prevention,  the 
Board  is  of  opinion. 

First. — As  the  purulent  Ophthalmia  appears  to 
be  communicable  principally  by  means  of  morbid 
matter  applied  to  the  eyes^  one  of  the  most  obvious 
modes  by  which  it  may  be  prevented  from  spread- 
ing, is  the  immediate  separation  of  those  who  have 
caught  the  disorder,  from  the  rest  of  their  comrades 
and  associates.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  disorder 
is  discovered  to  exist  in  a regiment,  the  Board  is  of 
opinion  that  the  surgeon,  or  his  assistant,  should 
daily  inspect  the  eyes  of  all  the  soldiers  ; and  if 
there  be  the  smallest  appearance  of  inflammation  in 
any  of  them,  these  should  be  immediately  removed 
from  the  rest,  and  be  sent  to  the  hospital,  or  depot ; 
in  order,  not  merely  that  the  disease  may  be  pre- 
vented from  being  communicated  to  otliers,  but 
that  proper  remedies  may  be  employed,  in  the  most 
expeditious  manner,  to  arrest  its  progress,  in  the 
persons  who  suffer  under  it. 

Secondly. — Cleanliness,  as  a means  of  preven- 

* This  Board  was  assembled  in  January,  i8ro,  by  desire 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  consisted  of  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys,  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Doctors  Baillie,  Blane,  and 
Mosely,  and  Messrs.  Home,  Keate,  Knight,  Cline,  Ware, 
and  Phipps. 
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tion,  is  of  suchhigh  importance,  that  it  cannot  be 
urged  too  forcibly.  In  this  part  of  the  Report,  the 
Board  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  object  in  too 
strong  terms  to  ^ practice  which  has  been  very 
commonly  pursued  in  the  army,  and  in  many  other 
confined  situations — that  of  permitting  a number  of 
persons  to  wash  their  faces  in  succession,  not  only 
in  the  same  tub  or  bason,  but  with  the  same  water. 
This  practice  should  be  peremptorily  prohibited  in 
all  His  Majesty’s  regiments,  particularly  in  those 
where  the  purulent  Ophthalmia  has  prevailed  ; and 
instead  of  it,  the  men  should  be  obliged  to  wash 
their  faces  in  a running  stream,  either  from  a 
pump  or  a closed  cistern,  under  which  there  is  not 
any  receptacle  for  the  waste  water  ; — and  instead 
of  wiping  the  fa^e  with  a towel,  common  to  many, 
each  man  should  be  supplied  with  one  for  his  own 
use ; — and  he  should  be  strictly  prohibited  from 
lending  or  borrowing  any  article  of  this  kind.  Fox' 
greater  security  in  this  respect,  the  Board  recom- 
mends, that  those  men  who  suffer  under  the  Oph- 
thalmia, may  be  provided  with  a towel,  having  a 
distinguishing  mark,  such  as  a coloured  border. 
These  marked  towels  should  be  kept  separate 
from  the  rest,  and  should  not  be  washed  by  the 
common  washerwoman,  but  by  a person  appointed 
for  this  special  purpose. 

Thirdly. — The  bedding  and  clothes  of  those  who 
haye  the  purulent  Ophthalmia,  are  liable  to  be  so 
much  imbued  with  the  discharge  that  issues  from 
the  eyes,  as  to  become  a possible  cause  of  commu- 
nicating the  disorder  to  others.  The  Board  re- 
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commends  that  these  be  frequently  washed  and 
scoured  ; and  as  the  bolsters  and  sheets  are  parti- 
cularly liable  to  be  thus  imbued,  the  bolsters  should 
be  covered  with  linen  cases  ; and  these,  as  well  as 
the  sheets,  be  frequently  and  thoroughly  washed  and 
cleansed.  If  this  work  be  properly  performed,  it 
does  not  appear  to  the  Board  that  these  Articles  need 
be  destroyed.— .This  remark  may  be  applied  also  to 
the  towels,  arid  to  most  other  things  of  a similai: 
kind,  that  are  employed  by  the  nurses  and  patients. 
Sponges,  from  their  porous  texture,  furnish  an  eJe- 
ception  to  the  above  rule  ; these  it  may  be  better 
to  destroy  than  to  return  into  store. 

Fourthly.—The  Board  does  not  presuriie  to  offer 
any  opinion  on  the  choice  of  dep6ts  for  persons 
Who  suffer  under  this  disorder,  though  the  subject 
has  been  brought  before  it  by  a Meriiber  of  the 
Artny  Medical  BOard.  This  Board  has  riot  sulfi- 

thTl  guide  its  judgment  on 

the  subject ; and  as  it  seems  intimately  connected 

1 general  rtiilitary  arrangements,  the  Board 
Ws  a to  the  consideration  of  more  competent 
nnhtary  authorities.  ^ 

Under  ihe  second  head,  ^hich  relates  to  the 
methods  of  CURE  lb/*  4 u 

impossible  to  offer  directions  * , T’  " 

all  cases  of  this  dL  d 

"1  ■='^roer.— . 1 he  purulent  ODhthal 

mta  prevatls  at  different  times,  and  i„  dfffe 
places,  wtth  very  different  degrees  of  m t •“ 

»oras  of  the  disWdef,  oretrtave"'iM7a’ 
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comparatively  mild  form.  This  variety  does  not 
depend  on  any  known  difference  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  patients  ; some  were  weakened  by  pre- 
vious  indisposition,  having  had  both  the  inflamma- 
tion and  the  purulence  more  severely  than  others, 
who,  previous  to  the  attack  of  this  disorder,  were 
in  high  health  and  strength.  Without  directing  the 
practice  therefore  in  each  individual  case,  the  Board 
presents  the  following  observations  on  a few  of 
the  principal  remedies  that  are  likely  to  be  re- 
quired. 

First. — On  the  necessity  of  taking  away  blood. 
— When  this  disorder  attacks  persons  who  are 
strong  and  plethoric,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
relative  to  the  propriety  of  taking  away  a large 
quantity  of  blood  ; and  this  in  general  will  be  done 
most  Speedily,  and  most  effectually,  by  making  a 
large  orifice  in  a vein  in  one  or  both  of  the  arms. — 
— When  the  disorder  attacks  those  who  are  weakly, 
and  debilitated  by  former  illness,  if  the  inflamma- 
tion be  accompanied  with  a great  tumefaction  of 
the  conjunctiva,  and  a profuse  purulent  discharge, 
together  with  much  pain  both  in  the  head  and  eyes, 
the  necessity  of  taking  away  blood  appears,  also,  to 
be  so  strong,  that  the  Board  does  not  think  it  can 
be  postponed,  without  imminent  danger  to  the 
patient’s  sight : but  the  quantity  to  be  taken  away 
need  not  to  be  so  great  in  this  as  in  the  former 
instance  ; and  perhaps  the  bleeding  may  be  per- 
formed most  advantageously,  either  by  opening  the 
temporal  artery,  by  cupping  on  the  temples  or  nape 
of  the  neck,  or  by  applying  six  or  more  leeches  on 
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the  temples  or  forehead. — Sometimes  after  taking 
away  blood  from  the  arm,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
repeat  the  operation  more  than  once,  and,  oc- 
casionally, to  apply  leeches  many  times  in  succes- 
sion. In  some  instances  it  has  also  been  thought 
useful  to  scarify  that  part  of  the  conjunctiva  that 
lines  the  inside  of  the  eyelids  ^ but  this  operation 
should  be  performed  with  a very  sharp  lancet; 
and  it  seems  more  adviseable  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  the  disorder,  than  at  the  time  the  inflam- 
mation is  in  the  height  of  its  violence. 

Secondly.— When  the  purulent  Ophthalmia  pur- 
sues Its  course  in  the  most  malignant  manner,  it 
usually  terminates  in  a rupture  of  the  cornea  ; and 
this  accident  too  often  involves  the  pupil,  and  much 
injures,if  it  does  not  destroy,  vision.  The  Board 
is  therefore  of  opinion,  that  as  soon  as  the  symp- 
toms justify  an  apprehension  of  this  event,  a punc- 
ture should  be  made  on  the  side  of  the  cornea,  in 
order  to  discharge  the  aqueous  humour.  This 
puncture  may  be  made  by  a careful  person,  without 
any  danger,  either  with  a spear-pointid  lancet, 
with  the  knife  used  to  puncture  the  cornea  in  the 
operation  of  extracting  the  cataract,  or  with  an  in- 
amiraent  which  reaentbler  a common  couching 
needle,  but  is  somewhat  larger,  and  has  a groove 
passing  through  it  longitudinally,  through  which 
the  aqueous  humour  escapes  as  soon  as  the  point  of 

amber.  Whichsoever  of  these  instruments  be 
employed  It  should  be  introduced  parallel  to  the 

plane  of  the  ms,  that  it  may  not  wound  this  mem! 
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brane  ; and  it  should  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the 
aqueous  humour  has  been  discharged.-  Sometimes 
in  the  purulent  Ophthalmia,  matter  is  rapidly 
formed  in  the  aqueous  humour  behind  the  cornea  ; 
and  in  such  a case  the  operation  of  discharging  it 
becomes  indispensable  ; but  for  this  purpose  the 
knife  used  to  divide  the  cornea  in  extracting  the 
cataract,  is  more  proper  than  either  of  the  other 
two  that  have  been  mentioned. 

Thirdly. — Blisters  maybe  applied  with  advan-  , 
tage  in  almost  every  stage  of  the  disorder  ; but  the 
Board  is  of  opinion,  that  during  the  violent  state  of 
the  inflammation,  they  will  be  more  benefleial 
between  the  shoulders,  than  nearer  to  the  eyes. 
Issues  made  behind  the  ears  by  means  of  caustic, 
may  also  be  useful  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the 
disorder. 

Fourthly. — During  the  time  that  a thick  puru- 
lent matter  issues  profusely  from  the  surface  of  the 
inflamed  and  tumefied  conjunctiva,  it  should  be 
washed  away  once,  at  least,  in  every  hour.  This 
will  be  most  effectually  performed  by  injecting  a 
medicated  liquor  between  the  eye  and  the  eyelids, 
by  means  of  a blunt  pointed  syringe:  The  liquor 
should  be  propelled  with  sufficient  force  to  bring 
away  the  matter,  but  without  suffering  the  end  of 
the  instrument  to  touch  the  eye,  and  without  mak- 
ing any  pressure  on  the  globe  itself,  either  with 
the  syringe  or  the  finger.  A solution  of  the  sul- 
phas cupri,  (such  as  the  mixture  of  one  part  of  the 
lotion  commonly  denominated  Bales’s  camphorated 
vitriolic  lotion,  and  six  or  eight  parts  of  water,)  a 
solution  of  the  cuprum  ammoniacum,  (formerly 
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called  aqua  sapphirlna,)  and  the  Hquor  plumbi 
acetati  dilntiis,  may  be  classed  amorig  the  best  ap* 
plications  in  this  state  of  the  disorder.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  give  a caution  against  using  these  or 
any  other  applications  in  such  a degree  of  strength 
as  to  pain  the  eye  during  the  active  state  of  the 
inflammation.  In  general  it  is  believed,  it  will  be. 
most  useful  to  apply  these  lotions  cold  ; but  if  the 
coldness  be  particularly  ungraceful  to  the  feelings 
of  the  patient,  (which  is  a rare  occurrence,  except 
in  severely  cold  weather,)  they  may  be  applied 
warm.— Sometimes,  and  especially  when  there  is 
considerable  pain  in  the  eye,  advantage  has  been 
derived  from  holding  the  eye,  between  the  times  of 
applying  the  lotion,  over  the  vapQur  of  hot  water, 
— or  from  fomenting  the  eye  by  means  of  a sponge, 
or'  fine  flannel,  either  with  a hot  decoction  of 
poppy  heads,  or  with  a mixture  of  one  part  of 
vinegar,  and  tenor  twelve  of  hot  water.  .> 

Fifthly. — The  Board  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
bowels  should  be  kept  in  a laxative  state  during  the 
violence  of  the  inflammation,  and  saline  purgatives 
appear  to  them  preferable  to  those  that  are  more 
stimulating. 

Sixthly. — In  the  early  stage  of  the  purulent 
Ophthalmia,  the  use  of  alterative  medicines  seems 
wholly  precluded.  In  its  subsequent  p^rogress, 
various  kinds  of  alteratives,  and  also  of  tonics,  may 
become  useful,  according  to  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tions of  the  patients,  but  the  selection  of  these 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  medical  men 
who  prescribe  them.  ' 

Seventhly.  A total  abstinence  from  animal  food 
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fahd  fermented  liquors,,  and  a very  low  diet  in  every 
Tcspect,  are  absolutely  required,  so  long  as  the 
violence  of  the  inflammation  continues.  A more 
nutritious  diet  may  be  afterwards  allowed  ; but  the 
change  should  be  made  with  great  caution,  and  the 
indulgence  be  immediately  prohibited,  if  it  appear 
to  occasion  any  increase  of  the  inflammation. 

Eighthly. — Itdocs  not  appear  that  injury  has  been 
derived  from  the  access  of  cold  air,  in  cases  of  the 
purulent  Ophthalmia,  when  patients  have  not  been 
exposed  to  partial  currents  of  it.  But  manifest 
harm  has  been  done  by  keeping  them  in  hot  rooms, 
and  confining  them  long  in  their  beds. 

Ninthly. — As  instances  have  occurred  of  the 
Ophthalmia  having  been  produced  by  the  applica- 
tron  of  acrid  substances  to  the  eyes,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  neither  the  tumefaction  of  the 
tunica  conjunctiva,  nor  the  quantity  of  matter 
secreted  by  this  membrane,  are  so  considerable, 
when  the  disorder  is  produced  in  this  way,  as  they 
are  when  it  is  occasioned  by  the  contact  of  puru- 
lent matter. 

By  desire  of  the  Board, 

L.  PEPYS,  President. 


Peiruary  5,  1810. 
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At  the  request  of  the  Society  for  bettering  the  Condi^ 
tion  of  the  Poor^  Dr.  Bateman  has  prepared  the 
following.  It  is  printed  by  the  Society  in  the  hope 
of  its  being  useful  in  places  afflicted  by  infectious 
fever.  It  is  printed  on  a separate  sheet y and  may 
he  had  gratis, /or  distribution^  by  any  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  the  Society  y on  applying  at  Mr.  Hatchard' s. 

Statement  op  the  practice  adopted  in 
THE  London  House  of  Recovery.  By 
Thomas  Bateman,  M.  D. 

The  management  of  patients,  who  are  admitted 
into  the  House  of  Recovery  within  the  first  five  or 
six  days  of  fever,  is  not  complicated,  and  is  very 
efficacious.  The  patient,  immediately  on  admis- 
sion, is  washed  ■ all  over  with  iuke-warm  water; 
clean  linen  is  put  on  ; and  he  is  put  into  bed  with 
light  clothes.  A moderate  purgative  is  always 
given,  sometimes  preceded  by  an  emetic,  and  it  is  ' 
occasionally  repeated,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels 
perfectly  free.  This  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  ■ 
effectual  means  of  relieving  the  early  symptoms  of 
fever,  and  of  preventing  some  of  the  most  distress- 
ing and  even  dangerous  derangements  of  the  bow- 
els ; which  are  often  observed  to  occur  from  the 
neglect  of  evacuations,  by  purgatives  in  the  begin.- 
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ning,  in  tha  patients  admitted  in  a late  period  of 
fever.  When  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  which  com- 
monly happens  in  the  first  days  of  fever,  nothing 
so  speedily  and  effectually  relieves  the  disorder,  as 
the  application  of  cold  or  tepid  water  to  the  naked 
body.  The  shower*bath  is  generally  used  for  this 
purpose,  in  the  House  of  Recovery,  as  being  the 
most  convenient  ; but  water  poured  over  the  body 
from  a bucket,  or  sprinkled  over  it  from  a large 
sponge,  nearly  answers  the  same  purpose.  This 
cold  affusion,”  when  resorted  to  before  the  fourth 
day  of  fever,  sometimes  cuts  it  short,  or  removes  it 
altogether.  When  the  heat  of  the  skin,  and  the 
violence  of  the  other  symptoms  are  less  considera- 
ble, or  where  the  cold  affusion  may  excite  terror  in 
the  patient,  a milder  application  of  the  cold  may 
be  made,  by  sponging  the  skin  with  cold  water,  or 
Water  and  vinegar  ; from  which  also  great  relief 
has  been  experienced  by  the  patients  in  the  House 
f Recovery,  at  various  periods  of  the  disease. 
The  only  caution  necessary  to  be  observed  in  this 
practice,  is,  that  the  heat  of  the  skin  shall  be  great, 
without  any  general  or  profuse  perspiration,  and 
that  no  sense  of . chillness  shall  be  present.  It  may 
appear  remarkable,  that  the  most  constant  effect  of 
this  application  of  cold  tO  a hot  and  dry  skin,  is,  to 
produce  a mild  and  free  perspiration,  at  a time 
when  encreasing  the  heat  of  the  body  has  no  such 
effect : it  likewise  reduces  the  quickness  of  the 
pulse'';  relieves  head-ache,  thirst,  and  even  deli- 
xiuim  ; cetasions  h grateful  coolness  ; and  is  most 
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commonly  followed  by  a calm  sleep,  at  a time  when 
other  means  of  procujing  repose  are  unavailing, 
and  when  opium  itself  increases  the  restlessness. 

At  the  early  periods  of  fever,  the  patients  in  the 
House  of  Recovery,  are  also  kept  cool  by  means  of 
light  bed-clothes,  and  constant  ventilation  -from 
open  windows,  which  practice  alone,  is  also  pro- 
ductive of  very  favourable  changes  in  the  state  of 
the  fever,  even  before  any  medicine  has  been  ad- 
ministered. A patient,  who  was  delirious,  with  a 
dry,  black  tongue,  when  visited  in  his  own  close 
apartment,  has  often  been  found  perfectly  collected 
and  sensible,  in  the  course  of  a few  hours,  after  the 
conjforts  of  clean  linen,  a cool  bed,  and  an  airy 
apartment,  had  been  afforded  him  in  the  House  of 
Recovery.*  The  drink  of  the  patients,  is  spring 

• Out  of  the  cases  which  have  occurred  in  the  House  of 
Recovery  since  May  last,  I select  three ; — one  an  example 
of  the  good  effects  of  ventilation  and  cleanliness;  the  se- 
cond, of  the  benefit  of  cleansing  and  fumigation  ; and  the 
third,  of  the  manner  in  which  infection  is  frequently  con- 
veyed to  the  metropolis,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  first  is  that  of  a patient,  who  when  he  was  first  visited 
in  his  own  close  apartinent,  was  found  in  such  a deilirious 
state,  as  to  appear  to  be  under  the  influence  of  manias 
rather  than  oi febrile  delirium.  Upon  liis  admission  into  the 
house,  and  his  person  being  washed,  as  usual,  and  placed  in 
a cool  bed  and  airy  room,  he  became  immediately  calm  and 
collected.  He  suffered  no  return  of  the  delirium,  and 
speedily  recovered.— The  second,  that  of  a typhus  fever  in 
the  house  of  a respectable  tradesman,  which  infected  suc- 
cessively four  persons,  two  of  whom  died.  Upon  the  cir- 
cumstance being  known,  the  house  was  cleansed  and  fumi- 
gated ; and  from  that  time,  there  does  not  appear  to  have' 

been  any  further  occurrence  of  fever  in  the  family. The 

third  case  is  noticed  as  one  instance  of  tJie  manner  in  which 
febrile  infection  is  propagated  in  this  country.  A woman 
now  B patient  in  the  liouse,  traces  her  disor.der  to  contagion 
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water,  with  or  without  a toast  in  it ; and  their 
diet,  riiilk  porridge,  or  gruel,  or  thin  broth,  when 
the  symptoms  are  mild. 

A very  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  fever,  are 
not  received  into  the  House  of  Recovery,  until  an 
advanced  period  of  the  disease,  generally  after  the 
eighth  day,  and  often  after  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
days,  or  even  later.  At  this  time,  the  difficulty  of  >- 
producing  any  favourable  change  in  the  symptoms, 
is  extremely  great,  and  the  trouble  of  attendance 
and  management  is  much  increased.  It  is  not  easy 
to  state  in  general  terms,  the  medical  treatment 
which  is  required  in  this  stage  of  fever  : it  is  ne- 
cessarily as  various  as  the  symptoms  of  danger, 
which  differ  much  in  different  instances,  and  can 
only  be  discriminated  by  medical  men.  AH  that 
can  be  stated,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  the  practice  of 
this  institution,  is,  that  cleanliness,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  fresh  air,  are  considered  as  equally  benefi- 
cial and  necessary,  to  the  patients  and  their  attend- 
ants ; that  small  quantities  of  light,  nourishing 
aliments,  of  a vegetable  nature^  are  administered 
from  time  to  time  ; and  that  bark  and  wine,  the 
indiscriminate  administration  of  which,  in  fever, 
is  often  productive  of  serious  injuryj^are  only  exhi- 

brought  from  a village  near  Salisbury  ; wliere  she  says, 
there  is  an  epidemic  fever,  of  which  her  father  died,  and 
with  which  her  brother  and  her  two  sisters  were  infected. 
The  brother  came  to  London,  before  his  fever  had  com* 
menced,  or  he  was  aware  of  the  infection.  After  suffering 
for  some  days,  he  was  taken  to  '*t.  Hartholoniew's  Hospital, 
where  lie  soon  died.  She  attributes  her  own  disease  to 
infection  caught  by  visiting  and  attending  him,  before  his 
removal  to  the  Hospital.  December  6,  itio. 
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bited  in  particular -cases,  and  in  the  convalescent 
state.  The  occasional  use  of  the  nitrous  fumiga- 
-tion  is  likewise  resorted  to,  and  must  be  still  more 
necessary  in  private  houses,  in  which  the  means  of 
ventilation  are  less  easy, 

May  I,  1810, 
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No.  VI. 

The  following  Instructions  as  to  Vaccination  have  been 
printed  by  Order  of  the  Directors  of  the  National 
Vaccine  EstabUshment,  consisting  of  the  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians^  and  seven 
other  Members  of  that  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 

INSTRUCTIONS  AS  TO  VACCINATION. 

Description  of  the  regular  Vaccine  Vesicle. 

When  Vaccination  succeeds,  a small  red  spot  is 
-observable  on  the  third  day,  the  day  the  operation 
is  performed  being  reckoned  the  first;  If  the  spot 
is  touched,  an  elevation  is  felt ; and  if  examined 
with  a magnifying  glass,  the  little  tumour  appears 
surrounded  by  a very  slight  efflorescence. 

The  spot  gradually  enlarges  ; and  between  the 
third  and  sixth  day  a circular  vesicle  appears.  The 
edge  of  the  vaccine  Vesicle  is  elevated,  the  centre 
depressed.  The  colour  is  at  first  of  a light  pink, 
sometimes  of  a bluish  tint ; and  changes  by  degrees 
to  a pearl  colour.  The  centre  is  somewhat  darker 
than  the  other  parts. 

The  vesicle  is  hard  to  the  tpuch. 

In  its  internal  structure,  it  is  cellular  ; the  cells 
being  filled  with  transparent  lymph. 

The  vesicle  commonly  augments  till  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  day. 

In  the  early  stages,,  there  is  usually  round  the 
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base  an  inflamed  ring ; or  this  takes  place  on  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day  ; towards  the  ninth  it  spreads 
rapidly,  and  near  the  tenth  forms  an  areola  of  about 
an  indi  and  a half  in  diameter.  , 

This  areola  is  of  the  usual  colour  of  inflamed 
skin  ; it  is  hard,  and  accompanied  with  some  de- 
gree of  tumefaction. 

It  continues  out  for  a day  or  two,  and  then  begins 
to  fade  ; sometimes  forming  two  or  three  concen- 
tric circles. 

After  the  areola  is  formed,  the  vesicle  begins  to 
decline  ; the  centre  first  turns  brown,  and  the 
whole  gradually  changes  into  a hard,  smooth  scab, 
of  a very  dark  mahogany  colour.  This  dry  crust 
usually  drops  off  about  the  end  of  the  third  week, 
leaving  a permanent  cicatrix 

Varieties  in  the  Progress  and  Appearance  of  the- 
Vaccine  Vesicle^  not  preventing  the  Success  of  Vac- 
cination. 

The  first  appearance  is  seldom  earlier,  but  often 
later  than  has  been  described.  In  some  rare  in- 
stances the  vesicle  commences  even  a fortnight  or 
three  weeks  after  vaccination ; but  , if  the  process 
is  then  regular,  it  is  equally  efficacious. 

When  the  vesicle  is  slightly  ruptured  before  the 
sixth  day,  if  it  resume  its  proper  form,  and  the 
process  continue  quite  regular,  success  is  not  pre- 
vented : nor  is  it,  when  the  crust  of  a regular  vesi- 
cle is  rubbed  off  in  the  decline  of  the  disease. 
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Tie  Irregular  and  Imperfect  Vesicle  and  Pustule, 
which  are  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

In  these  deviations  there  is  usually  a premature 
itching,  irritation,  inflammation,  vesication,  or 
suppuration.  Or  the  progress  of  the  veside  is  too 
rapid,  its  texture  soft,  its  edge  not  well  defined,  its 
centre  elevated,  and  the  contents  discoloured  or 
purulent.  Or  instead  of  a proper  areola,  a prc* 
mature  efflorescence  of  a dusky  purple  hue  takes 
place,  and  the  scab  is  of  a light  brown  or  amber 
colour. 

, The  irregular  vesicle  or  pustule  is  more  liable 
to  be  broken,  than  the  other,  both  from  its  more 
pointed  form,  and  softer  texture,  and  also  from  its 
being  usually  so  irritable  as  to  provoke  scratching. 
When  broken,  or  even  without  this  happening, 
ulceration  often  ensues. 

A vesicle  apparently  regular  at  first,  sometimes 
does  not  augment  to  the  proper  size,  but  dies  away 
without  compleating  the  regular  process.  This 
usually  leaves  no  cicatrix,  or  one  which  is  almost 
imperceptible. 

When  those,  or  an7  other  considerable  deviation 
from  the  regular  course  of  the  disease  take  place, 
no  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  operation. 
In  such  cases  Vaccination  should  be  repeated. 

Probable  Causes  of  Irregular  Vesicles  and  Pustules. 

These  accidents  may  be  occasioned  by  matter  or 
lymph  being  taken  from  an  irregular  vesicle  or 
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pustule  at  any  period,  or  from  a regular  vesicle,  at 
too  late  a period  ; or  by  lymph,  though  originally 
pure,  which  has  been  injured  by  long  keeping,  by 
heat,  or  otherwise.  Or  they  may  be  caused  by 
performing  the  operation  with  rusty  or  unclean 


vesicle  at  an  early  stage,  and  thereby  exciting  too 
much  inflammation,  or  interrupting  the  regular 
progress  of  the  disease.  Herpetic  eruptions,  and 
ot  er  cutaneous  affections  have  also  been  supposed 
the  cause  of  these  irregularities  ; and  occasionally 
to  prevent  the  vaccine  lymph  having  any  effect. 

The  Methods  of  taking  Vaccine  Lymph  for  Vaccina. 


The  lymph^  of  a regular  vesicle  is  efficacious 
rom  the  time  it  is  secreted,  till  the  areola  begins 
to  spread.  It  may  therefore  commnnlv  h. 


lancets,  or  in  a rude  manner. 
Vesicle  at  an  earlv  stacp.  ranz-t 


f or  by  injuring  the 


oreat  delicacy  is  : 
ration  ; for  if  the  vesicle  is 
much  opened,  inflammation 


ensue. 


IS  requisite  in  this  ope- 
is  rudely  treated,  or  too 
ion  and  ulceration  may 


a few  days,  may  be  received  on 


Lymph  intended  to  be  used  i 


used  immediately,  or  in 
■don  a lancet;  but  thi' 
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is  an  improper  instrument  for  preserving  It  longer ; 
for  the  lymph  soon  rusts  the  lancet,  and  it  is  then 
liable  to  be  inefficacious  of  injurious.  Quills  and 
toothpicks  succeed  ; but  small  bits  of  ivory  shaped 
like  the  tooth  of  a comb,  and  properly  pointed,  are 
the  most  convenient  instruments  ; and  to  render 
them  more  certain,  they  should  be  charged  repeat- 
edly. 

In  order  to  preserve  lymph  for  a long  peiiod,  the 
best  method  is  by  two  bits  of  square  glass,  Tl'he 
lymph  is  to  be  received  on  the  centre  of  one  of  them, 
by  applying  it  to  a ptinctured  vesicle.  When  fully 
charged  and  dry,  it  is  to  be  covered  with  another 
bit  of  glass  of  the  same  size,  and  wrapt  up  in  paper 
or  in  gold-beater’s  skin. 

In  which  ever  way  the  lymph  is  taken,  it  should 
be  allowed  to  dry  without  heat,  in  the  shade,  and 
be  kept  in  a dry  and  cool  place.  When  inclosed 
in  a letter,  if  great  care  is  not  taken,  it  may  be  in- 
jured by  the  heat  of  the  melted  wax  in  sealing  the 
packet. 

The  ^ode  of  Vaccinating. 

Liquid  lymph  is  better  than  dry,  because  it  sel- 
domer  fails,  and  the  operation  is  more  lightly  and 
quickly  performed.  T herefore  in  every  instance, 
where  it  is  practicable,  the  patient  from  whom  the 
lymph  is  to  be  taken  should  be  present,  and  the 
lymph  should  be  transferred  from  the  one  to  the 
other. 

Vaccination  is  generally  performed  in  the  arm 
near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle  ; but  in 
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order  to  hide  the  scar,  and  in  adults  who  are  likely 
to  use  the  arm  much,  it  may  be  advisable  to  vacci- 
nate the  outside  of  the  leg,  a little  above  or  below 
the  knee. 

The  skin  being  stretched,  a lancet  charged  with 
vaccine  lymph  should  be  held  with  its  flat  surface 
to  the  skin  ; and  the  point  insinuated  slantingly 
through  the  cuticle  till  it  touches  the  cutis.  It 
should  be  retained  there  for  a few  seconds. 

The  lancet  should  be  dipped  in  water  and  wiped 
-.after  each  operation,  even  when  several  successive 
inoculations  are  to  be  performed. 

Dry  Ijmph  on  glass,  may  be  moistened  with  a 
very  little  cold,  or  tepid  water,  on  the  point  of  a 
lancet,  allowing  it  some  time  to  dissolve,  and  blend- 
ing it  by  a little  friction  with  the  lancet.  It  must 
not  be  much  diluted,  but  of  a thick  consistence  ; it 
is  to  be  inserted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  recent 
fluid. 

When  quills,  ivory  lancets,  or  tooth-picks  charg- 
ed with  dry  lymph  are  used,  the  lymph  should  not 
be  diluted,  but  a puncture  having  been  first  made 
with  a common  lancet,  the  point  of  the  instrument 
is  to  be  inserted,  and  held  in  the  puncture  half  a 
minute  or  more,  that  the  lymph  may  gradually  dis-” 
solve  and  remain  in  the  wound.  If  the  part  of  the 
instrument  which  is  charged,  be  afterwards  wiped 
repeatedly  upon  the  edges  of  the  puncture,  it  will 
tend  still  farther  to  ensure  success. 

Vaccinated  patients  must  be  cautious  not  to 
wear  tight  sleeves,  nor  to  injure  the  vesicle  by 
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pressure,  friction,  or  any  other  violence  ; lest 

- considerable  inflammation  or  ulceration  should 
ensue. 

One  perfect  vaccine  vesicle  is  sufficient ; but  for 
various  reasons,  it  is  alway  prudent  to  make  two 
or  three  punctures,  especially  when  the  danger  of 
receiving  the  small  pox  is  imminent,  the  lymph  dry, 
or  the  patient’s  residence  distant.  Besides,  greater 
security  is  obtained  against  a chance  of  failure 
^ from  the  derangement  or  destruction  of  one  vesicle 
by  accidental  injury,  or  by  the  taking  of  lymph 
or  Vaccination.  When  two  punctures  are  to  be 
made  in  one  limb,  they  should  be  at  least  two 
'inches  asunder  on  account  of  the  irritation  they 
may  occasion.  ' 

' Ong  vesicle  should  he  always  permitted  to  go 
through  its  course  without  being  punctured.. 

Lancets  for  Vaccination  should  be  kept  clean 
and  bright. 

Constitutional  Symptoms, 

Constitutional  symptoms  sometimes  occur  at  a 
very  early  period,  but  more  commonly  from  the 
seventh  to  the  eleventh  day.  These  are  drowsiness, 
restlesness,  a chilliness,  succeeded  by  heat,  thirst, 
head-ache,  and  other  marks  of  febrile  affection. 
Now  and  then  sickness  or  vomiting  takes  places 
especially  in  infants. 

The  constitutional  symptoms  are  in  general  slight 
and  transient. 

In  a great  proportion  of  cases  there  is  no  percep- 
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llble  indisposition ; nevertheless,  the  person  vacci- 
nated is  not  the  less  secure  from  the  future  infec- 
tion of  the  small  pox,  provided  the  progress  of  the 
vesicle  has  been  regular  and  complete. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  symp- 
toms of  other  diseases  with  those  produced  by 
Vaccine  Inoculation. 

Medical  Treatment. 


In  general  no  medicine  is  required  in  this  mild 
affection  ; but  if  the  symptoms  happen  to  run  a 
little  higher  than  usual,  the  same  remedies  are  to 
be  applied,  as  if  they  proceeded  from  any  other 
cause. 

No  preparatory  medicines  are  necessary  before 
vaccinating,  and  commonly  no  cathartics  need  be 
given  afterwards. 

Should  the  local  inflammation  exceed  the  usual 
bounds,  whicl  rarely  happens,  unless  from  tight 
sleeves,  pressr  re,  or  friction,  it  may  soon  be  checked 
by  the  frequent  application  of  compresses  of  linen 
dipped  in  water,  in  liquor  plumbi  acetatis  dilutus, 
or  in  a solution  of  one  drachm  of  plumbi  supera- 
cetas  in  a pint  of  water.  These  are  to  be  applied 
cold. 


1 


If  the  scab  be  rubbed  off  prematurely,  and  ulce- 
ration take  place,  cooling  and  astringent  applica- 
tions may  be  used;  such  as  a drop  of  liquid  plumbi 
acetatis,  which  should  be  allowed  to  dry  on  the 
part,  and  then  be  covered  with  compresses  dipped 
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in  water,  or  in  either  of  the  preparations  of  lead 
above  mentioned,  and  frequently  renewed. 

When  ulceration  is  deep  or  extensive,  a poultice 
either  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  bread  with  any  of 
the  preparations  of  lead  may  be  applied,  as  the 
case  seems  to  require.  Xhey  must  never  be  applied 
till  they  are  nearly  or  quite  cold. 

In  such  foul  and  obstinate  sores  as  resist  the 
foregoing  applications,  the  unguentum  hydrargyri 
nitratis,  mixea  with  an  equal  quantity  of  unguen- 
tum  cetacei  or  other  similar  applications  may 
sometimes  be  resorted  to  with  advantage.  And  at 
other  times  these  sores  may  be  healed  by  the 
ceratum  plumbi  superacetatis,  or  the  mildest  ap- 
plications. 

The  irregular  vesicles  and  pustules  are  frequently 
followed  by  ulceration  at  an  early  period,  which  is 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  proceeded 
from  the  regular  vesicle; 

When  the  patient  has  been  previously  exposed 
to  the  infection  of  small  pcx,  this  disease  will 
be  either  superseded  or  not,  according  to  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  before  Vaccination. 

Medical  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the  empire 
may  be  supplied  with  Vaccine  lymph,  without  » 
any  expense,  from  the  National  Vaccine  Esta- 
blishment. .. 

Applications  for  lymph,  and  letters,  and  com- 
munications respecting  Vaccination,  will  meet  with 
proper  attention:  they  should  be  addressed  to 

Dr,  Hervey,  Register,  Leicester-Square ; and  when 
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from  a distance  put  under  a cover,  directed  to  Ther 
» Right  Hon : The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  - 

Board  Rosm,  21  LeicesUr  S^quarty 
Feb.  22y\%\o. 
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No.  VII. 

Extract  from  a Review  of  the  Pamphlets  on  Vacci- 
nation y containing  a Statement  of  the  Controversy 
respecting  the  Cow -pod. 

Whether  Vaccination  be  an  eiFectual  preven- 
tive* of  small  pox  or  not,  is  entirely  a question  of 
fact ; and  will  be  more  satisfactorily  answered,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  and  uniformity  of  our 
actual  experience  and  observation.  In  both  res- 
pects, we  do  not  know  almost  any  disputable 
point,  certainly  not  one  in  the  whole  range  of 
medical  science,  of  which  the  affirmative  is  as  de- 
cisively proved.  The  great  majority,  we  may  say, 
all  the  respectable  part  of  the  profession  now  concur 
in  considering  Vaccination  as  a safe  and  perfect 
security  against  small  pox  ; in  recommending  and 
promoting  it  in  evident  opposition  to  their  private 
interest  ; and  in  entrusting  to  it,  in  full  confidence 
of  its  efficacy,  not  merely  the  lives  of  their  pa- 

• This  extract  is  taken  from  the  Edinburgh  Revjew  of 
Jan  : 1810.  The  original  paper  contains  so  interesting  and 
masterly  a statement  of  the  subject,  that  we  have  extracted 
parts  of  it,  with  a view  to  contribute  to  dispel  those  un- 
founded prejudices  which  have  been  infused  into  the  timid 
and  uninformed  minds  of  some  of  our  countrymen. — 
Whilst  not  only  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  almost  every  part 
of  the  world,  is  enjoying  largely  the  benefits  of  this  disco- 
very, as  a protection  against  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and 
loathsome  diseases  to  which  human  nature  is  subject,  it  is 
indeed  mortifying,  that  by  the  interested  malignity  of  a few 
individuals,  many  of  our  countrymen  should  be  induced  te 
reject  this  inestimable  benefit. 
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tientS)  but  of  their  children  and  dearest  relatives. 
Those  who  received  the  first  accounts  of  it  with 
most  scepticism  and  doubt,  are  now  its  firmest 
patrons  and  advocates  ; and,  iii  this  instance,  the 
young  and  the  enthusiastic  have  been  ultimately 
supported  by  the  old  and  experienced.  In  proof 
of  this,  we  need  only  quote  the  concluding  pa- 
ragraph of  the  Report  of  the  London  College  of 
Physicians,  who,  under  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, endeavoured  to  collect  the  opinion  of  the 
profession  at  large. 

* From  the  whole  of  the  above  considerations, 

* the  College  of  Physicians  feel  it  their  duty 
‘ strongly  to  recommend  the  practice  of  Vaccina- 

* tion  ; they  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion  by 

* no  preconceived  opinion,  but  by  the  most  un- 

* biassed  judgment,  formed  from  an  irresistible 
‘ weight  of  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before 

* them.  For  when  the  number,  the  respectability, 

‘ the  disinterestedness,  and  the  extensive  experi- 

* ence  of  its  advocates  are  compared  with  the  feeble 
‘ and  imperfect  testimonies  of  its  few  opposers ; 

* and  when  it  is  considered  that  many,  who  were 

< once  adverse  to  Vaccination,  have  been  con- 
‘ vinced  by  further  trials,  and  are  now  to  be  ranked 

among  its  warmest  supporters,  the  truth  seems  to 

* be  established  as  firmly  as  the  nature  of  such  a ’ 
« question  admits  ; so  that  the  College  of  Physicians 

* conceive,  that  the  public  may  reasonably  look 

< forward,  with  some  degree  of  hope,  to  the  time 
«>when  all  opposition  shall  cease,  and  the  general 
‘ concurrence  of  mankind  shall  at  length  be  able 
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‘ to  put  an  end  to  the  ravages,  at  least,  if  not  to 
* the  existence  of  the  small  pox.’ 

The  detailed  and  valuable  Report  of  the  Central 
Society  to  the  Minister  of  the  interior  of  France, 
is  not  less  satisfactory  ; nor  has  any  feeling  of  na- 
tional rivalry  prevented  them  from  owning  their 
obligations  to  this  country,  for  one  of  the  most 
unexpected  and  beneficial  discoveries  ever  made  in 
the  art  of  medicine.  W^e  could  easily  quote  similar 
testimonies,  in  favor,  of  Vaccination,  from  every 
Medical  Board  in  Europe,  The  remotest  corners 
of  the  globe,  indeed,  have  now  experienced  its  effi- 
cacy. In  every  country  into  which  it  has  been  in- 
troduced, its  progress  has  been  uniform  and  steady ; 
and  no  experiment,  perhaps,  was  ever  conducted 
on  so  extensive  a scale,  nor  any  discovery  so  ra- 
pidly disseminated.  We  have  no  data.io  estimate 
correctly  the  number  of  individuals  of  every  race, 
and  of  every  climate,  who  have  been  vaccinated  ; 
or  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  favourable  cases : 
but  these  are  not  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
form  a decisive  opinion  upon  the  great  questions 
regarding  Vaccination.  A remedy,  a mode  of 
•practice,  or  an  opinion,  may  become  fashionable  in 
one  country  from  adventitious  circumstances ; but 
they  will  not  make  their  way  in  all  countries,  and 
under  all  variety  of  circumstances.  Vaccination, 
however,  has  penetrated  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  globe ; and,  wherever  it  has  been  introduced, 
the  increasing  experience  of  every  year  has  only 
served  to  confirm  the  general  confidence  in  its  effi- 
cacy. It  is  impossible  to  explain  these  facts  upon 
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any  other  principle,  than  that  the  advantages  de- 
rived from  it  are' substantial  and  permanenr.  Sim- 
ple as  the  practice  is,  it  is' attended  with  some 
trouble  ; and  nothing  but  a very  firm  and  general 
conviction  of  its  utility,  could  induce  the*  bulk  of 
the  population  of  any  country,  much  less  of  so 

many  countries,  to  submit  to  it. 

Nor  is  ,he  great  extent  of  the  practice  to  be 

explained,  bjr  ascribing  it  to  any  undue  influence 
of  professional  men.  Their  persuasions  might 
have  considerable  weight  wilhin  a certaiu  circle  of 
n s an  patients  ; and  imitation  might  lead  a 
considerable  nnmber  more  to  follow  their  example 

utility  could  have  induced  to  large  a proporlion  of 
he  rnhabuanrs  of  the  world  to  receive  and  adopt 

nl/T'  « has  experienced  froL 

medical  men  of  everv  dpcrrirtfi 

its  favour.  When  ^first  n 
ceived  wirh  Pfotnolgated,  it  was  re- 

ved  with  scepticism  and  distrust  • it,  nit 

mena  were  strictly  investigated  • and’  V 

antivariolous  powers  repeLdly’exposed  ,‘7“'''' 
verest  tests  lintU  oii  j i ^ ^posed  to  the  se- 

Scotland,  we  know  of  Removed.  I„ 

is  not  satisfied  with  it  and  T *ho 

ntendorpractise  . 

•heoniymdiWdualolttp'o^ 

try,  who,  as  far  as  we  have  l!  ^ 

!t,  after  having  beeTsafild  ’ t 
W have  been  satisfied  of  its  efficaVy^' 
be  remembered  that  must  also 

narion  is  injuria 

J '““'"“’'te  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
2-  2 
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profession  ; and  therefore,  the  patronage  bestowed 
upon  it  by  them,  is  a most  honourable  proof  of  the 
candour  and  disinterestedness  of  the  profession  at 
large.  We  have  heard  a great  deal  of  railing  about 
jobs  and  jobbing  ; and  one  gentleman  has  insinu- 
ated, “ that  the  motives  of  its  greatest  advocates 
**  are  not  more  disinterested  than  those  of  its  great- 
est  enemies.”  But  although  it  might  be  granted 
that  a few  individuals  may  have  been  actuated  by 
the  desire  of  notoriety, — by  a sure  introduction 
into  practice, — or  by  the  hopes  of  being  appointed 
to  a lucrative  office  in  the  Vaccine  Institutions, 
still,  the  motives  of  the  great  majority  of  the  pro- 
fession, are  evidently  above  all  suspicion.  The 
inoculator  cannot  expect  the  same,  remuneration 
for  performing  an  apparently  easy  operation,  for 
the  event  of  which  the  most  timid  mother  has  not 
a moment’s  anxiety,  as  for  conducting  his  patient 
safely  through  a painful,  loathsome,  and  dangerous 
disease.  Vaccination  has  even  cut  off  entirely  a 
very  considerable  source  of  the  professional  emolu- 
ments of  the  physician.  Natural  small  pox  is 
entirely  banished  from  the  higher  and  middling 
classes  of  society  ; and  the  cow  pox  is  too  insigni- 
ficant a complaint  to  require  the  consultation  of  an 
extraordinary  medical  attendant.  But,  although 
Vaccination  be  adopted  and  recommended  by  far 
the  greatest  and  most  respectable  part  of  the  pro- 
fession, still  it  has  been  most  obstinately  opposed 
by  a few  individuals,  and  by  means  the  best  calcu- 
lated to  make  an  impression  on  the  timid  and  igno- 
rant. We  shall  now  examine  the  grounds  of  their 
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opposition,  and  their  pretensions  to  our  notice. 
The)^  contend  that  Vaccination  does  not  afFord  suf- 
ficient security  against  small  pox  ; that  it  has  in- 
jurious effects  on  the  constitution  ; - and  that  it  has 

put  an  end  to  inoculation,  without  serving  the 
same  purposes. 

The  first  is  the  most  important  objection  ; not 
on  account  of  its  being  better  founded  than  the 
others,  but  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
brought  m support  of  it;  which  consists  in  a mul- 
■phetty  of  statements,  originating  in  misconcep- 
tion  or  misrepresentation,  and  not  admitting  of  a 
generai  and  permanent  refutation.  One  fact  is  no 

sooner  expiained  or  contradicted,  than  another  is 
invented, 

The-boldest  and  most  determined  antivaccinists 
the  present  day,  however,  will  scarcely  venture 
<P  mamtatn,  as  they  did  once,  that  cow  pox  afforrls 
no  security  whatever.  The  thousands;  and  tens 

it  T'arter  of  the  world,  whom 

has  enabled  to  resist  variolous  contagion  —the 

which  they  have  experienced  frm'l™'’bXr:: 

their  ground  ■ a'^d"^'^  "’anner,  have  now  shifted 

faus.rd'"'Tr''r''^  - af  ,a4  ex- 

hausted. Tins  hypothetical  objection  haslet 
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satisfactorily  refuted  by  Doctors  Willan  and  Stan- 
ger.  The  latter  found,  by  direct  experiment,  that 
the  insertion  of  variolous  matter  into  the  arms  of 
twenty  children,  who  had  been  vaccinated  in  1801, 
produced  exactly  the  same  effects  in  1802  and  in 
1804. 

Before  we  can  admit  that  any  instance  of  un- 
successful Vaccination  has  been  established,  we 
must  be  satisfied  of  two  things  ; firsts  that  the  pa- 
patients  were  properly  vaccinated  ; and  secondly y 
that  they  were  afterwards  affected  with  the  small 
pox. 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  former  of 
these  circumstances,  is  the  chief  cause  of  what  are 
cow  pox  failures.  There  is  little  doubt,  say  the 
l/Ondon  College,  ‘ that  some  of  the  failures  are  to 
‘ be  imputed  to  the  inexperience  of  the  early  vac- 
‘ cinators!’  And,  indeed,  when  we  consider  that, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  cow  pox,  the  distinc- 
tion between  a mere  local  affection  affording  no 
security  even  for  a day,  and  a perfect  constitutional 
affection,  is  so  small,  as  to  require  the  utmost  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  most  experienced ; that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  practice,  all  the  necessary 
minutias  w'ere  not  thoroughly  understood ; that 
from  the  simplicity  and  safety  of  the  operation, 
ladies  and  clergymen,  midwives  and  farriers,  vied 
with  each  other  in  multiplying  their  inoculations  : 
and  when  we  also  consider  that  the  total  number 
of  those  vaccinated  in  Great  Britain,  during  the 
few  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  discovery,  is  perhaps  not  less  than  those 
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•variolated,  or  inoculated  with  the  small  pox,  since 
inoculation  was  first  introduced,  it  is  so  far  from 
being  surprising  that  some  failures  have  taken  place 
that  we  ought  rather  to  wonder  that  they  have  been 
so  few. 

It  should  also  be  remembered,  that,  of  those 
vaccinated  gratuitously,  either  at  public  institutions, 
or  by  individual  surgeons,  a great  number  never 
return  to  show  the  progress  of  the  vesicle ; and 
yet,  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  these 
people,  in  order  to  excuse  their  laziness  and  indif- 
ference, to  report 'that  the  surgeons  were  well  sa- 
tisfied with  the  appearances,  and  had  even  taken' 
matter  from  the  arm.  _ This,  indeed,  occurred  so 
frequently,  at  the  Vaccine  Institution  at  Edinburgh, 
that  the  managers'  were  at  last  obliged  to  order, 
that  each  patient  should  deposit  a pledge,  to  be 
forfeited,  unless  they  attend  regularly  at  the  stated 
periods.  This  has  ^had  the  best  effects  ; though 
for  a time  it  diminished  the  number  of  applicants. 
Another  prolific  source  of  alleged  failures,  is  the 
mistaking  chicken  pox,  and  other  eruptive  distem- 
pers, for  small  pox.  That  such  a misake  has  often 
been  made,  even  by  practitioners  of  much  experi- 
ence, cannot  be  doubted. 

The  medical  attendants  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital of  Dublin  have  also  lately  published  an  ac- 
count of  some  very  decisive  and  satisfactory  experi- 
ments made  in  that  Institution,  to  disprove  the  hy- 
pothesis, that  the  preventive  powers  of  Vaccina- 
tion diminish  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  time 
from  inoculation.  Nine  children,  who  had  been 
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vaccinated  prior  to  July  1801,  were  inoculated 
with  small  pox  matter  in  July  1804,  and  exposed 
to  the  contagion  in  every  possible  way  ; and  all  of 
them  resisted  the  infection.  These  nine  children, 
together  with  ten  other  vaccinated  between  July 
1801  and  August  1802,  were  again  submitted  to 
small  pox  inoculation  on  the  22d  December  1809, 
(/.  e.  the  first  class  upwards  of  eight,  and  the  se- 
cond upwards  of  seven  years  after  the  Vaccination.) 
< In  every  instance,’  says  Mr.  Creighton,  the  re- 
porter, ‘ the  punctures  in  the  arm  of  each  child, 
‘ from  the  third  day,  inflamed,  and  continued  until 
‘ the  seventh,  when  the  inflammation  gradually 
‘ subsided,  as  certified  by  Mr.  Stewart,  (Surgeon - 
‘ generalji  and  marked  in  a table,  which  in  another 

* publication,  will  be  more  fully  expressed ; — 
‘ which  circumstance  has  proved  the,  activity  of  the 

* small-pox  matter  inserted,  and  which  must  have 
^ affected  the  constitution  was  it  in  the  least  suscep- 

* tible  of  the  disease.  Fourteen  days  (Jan,  4,  1810} 

* have  now  elapsed : the  inflammation  of  the  punc- 
‘ tures  is  entirely  gone,  and  never  was  attended 
‘with  the  slightest /if'yrr,  sickness,  or  eruption' 

‘ In  corroboration  of  the  above  facts,’  continues 
Mr.  Creighton,  ‘ conducted  with  every  degree  of 
‘ accuracy,  and  which  cannot  admit  of  the  smallest 
‘ doubt  on  the  minds  of  those  gentlemen  who  have 
‘ witnessed  them,  and  hereunto  subscribed  their 
‘ names,  I can  safely  assert,  that  I have  submitted 
‘ upwards  of  five  hundred  infants  and  children, 

‘ vaccinated  by  me  at  this  Institution,  and  at 
‘ the  Dispensary  for  Infant  Poor  and  Cow  Pox 
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‘ Inoculation,  as  established  in  the  year  1800,  to 
* a like,  experinaent,  and  with  the  same  result  tn 
‘ every  instance.'  > * 

Dr.  Jenner  has  recorded  cases  of  persons  who 
had  been  casually  affected  with  the  cow  pox,  and 
had  resisted  small  pox  upwards  of  fifty  years:  and, 
in  a very  excellent  Report  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
at  Kiel,  upon  the  cow  pox  in  the  dutchies  of 
Schleswig  and  Holstein,  there  is  the  remarkable 
case  of  a woman,  then  alive,  who  had  the  cow  pox 
when  a year  and  a half  old,  and  had  remained  se- 
cure against  small  pox  infection  for  sixty  years.  In 
another  case,  the  protection  had  then  lasted  56,  and 
in  many  40, 30,  and  20  years. 

There  is  no  fact,  therefore,  we  conceive,  re- 
lating to  the  animal  economy,  which  can  be  consi- 
dered as  more  decisively  proved,  than  that  the  anti- 
variolous  powers  of  cow  pox  do  not  decrease  or 
wear  out  by  length  of  time  : at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  there  are  some  apparently 
authenticated  exceptions  to  the  universality  of  its 
antivariolous  influence.  Within  the  circle  of  our 
own  observation,  none  of  these  have  occurred  ; and 
it  is  a very  remarkable  thing,  that  they  are  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  lower  orders  of  society, 
and,  to  the  practice  of  certain  individuals.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  are  satisfied 'that  we  concede  more 
than  is  necessary,  when  we  conclude  our  observa- 
tions on  the  antivariolous  powers  of  cow  pox  in 
the  terms  of  the  Collegiate  Report.  ‘ The  security 
‘ derived  from  Vaccination,  if  not  absolutely  per- 
^ feet,  is  as  nearly  so  as  can  perhaps  be  expected 
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‘ from  any  human  discovery  ; for,  amongst  several 
‘ hundred  thousand  cases,  with  the  results  of  which 
‘ the  College  have  been  made  acquainted,  the  num- 
ber of  alleged  failures  has  been  surprisingly  small ; 
‘ so  much  so,  as  to  form  certainly  no  reasonable 
‘ objection  to  the  general  adoption  of  Vaccination  ; 

* for  it  appears,  that  there  are  not  nearly  so  many 

* failures  in  a given  number  of  vaccinated  persons, 

* as  there  are  deaths  in  an  equal  number  of  persons 

* inoculated  for  the  small  pox.’ 

T he  second  general  objection  to  cow  pox  inocu- 
lation, is,  that  it  produces  new  and  unheard  of 
diseases.  T.  his,  we  may  observe,  was  first  ad- 
vanced as  a conjecture,  prior  to  all  experience,  and 
grounds  purely  hypothetical ; though  facts 
have  since  been  referred  to  by  these  ill  auguring 
theorists.  These  theories,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  notice,  as  we  are  now  in  possession  of  sufficient 
experience  to  decide  the  question.'  With  regard, 
however,  to  the  facts  which  have  been  referred  to 
by  the  enemies  of  Vaccination,  nothing  can  be 
more  vague^and  inconclusive.  We  have  heard  all 
the  common  cutaneous  diseases,  which  uniformly 
attend  on  filth  and  poverty,  attributed  to  the  cow 
pox.  If  in  a scrophulous  family,  any  symptom 
of  that  disease  should  appear  in  a child  who  had 
been  vaccinated,  no  matter  how  long  before,  still 
the  cow  pox  is  alone  to  blame  for  having  engen- 
dered foul  humours.  Nay,  if  measles,  or  hooping 
cough,  or  pleurisy,  should  be  unusually  fatal,  even 
though  the  sufferers  were  never  vaccinated,  still  the 
cow  pox  is  the  cause  of  the  mortality. 
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The  following  appears,  to  us  to  be  a satisfactory 
answer rto  all  this. disgraceful  clamour.,.  Dr.  Bate- 
man,.from  the  Records  of  the  Public  Dispensary 
ot  London,. has  proved,  that  the  proportion  of  cu- 
taneous eruptions  to  all  other,  diseases,  was  the 
satrie  before  the  publication  ef  Dr.  Jenner’s  in- 
quiry, as  in  the  sixth-and  seventh  year  of  vaccina- 
tion. And  the  Report  of  the  London  College 
states,..*^  The  testimonies  before  the  College  of 
^ Physicians  are  very  decided  in  declaring,  that 
^ Vaccination  does  less  mischief  to  the  constitution, 

< tT  T to  other  diseases, 

^ han  the  small  fox  either  natural  or  inoculated. 

^ The  College  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  state 
^ ^ts  strongly,  because  it  has  been  objected  to. 

‘ unheard  of, 

^prof,  have  hin  pnducd , and  after -diligent  in- 

• ?nvemi'o  ^f°d  buun  the 

‘ ra„rmen..  igno- 

pox  inoculation,  withr.  Z!  “ 
adopted  in  its  stead.  I„  this  "ob' 

.raced  the  motives  of  many  rfl 

ofthe  new  practice  - opposers. 

..S  advocates  have  afforded  some  pretext  trt  k 
.hetr  .tnjudtdous  and  unfounded  c^lX  ’ f 

.X  ho.weC"hft,  wt™"li7hr'b''  1'^''' 

Vaccination  has  had  to  enli^ ^^id^^^ 
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its  progress  must  appear  to  have  been  inconceivably 
rapid.  It  has  been  adopted  by  millions  who  never 
would  have  submitted  to  variolation.  For  example, 
in  this  very  city  of  Edinburgh,  gratuitous  inocula- 
tion for  small  pox  had  long  been  offered  to  the  poor 
at  the  Public  Dispensary,  but  altogether  in  vain  ; 
while,  at  the  same  useful  charity,  no  less*  than 
10,000  have  been  vaccinated  since  February  i8or. 
This  greater  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to 
inoculate  for  cow-pox  than  for  small  pox,  may  be 
ascribed  partly  to  their  conviction  of  its  utility  and 
superior  safety,  and  partly  to  its  not  being  opposed 
by  the  mistaken  but  very  powerful  prejudice 
which  prevails  among  the  religious  sectaries  in  this 
kingdom,  that  the  wilful  inoculation  of  any  disease 
is  an  impious  interference  with  the  ordinances  of 
the  Almighty ; while  they  do  not  consider  the 
slight  affection  produced  by  Vaccination  as  a disease. 
But  while  it  has  thus  become  much  more  general 
than  small  pox  inoculation  ever  was  at  home,  the 
rapidity  of  its  progress,  in  the  most  remote  corners 
of  the  earth,  is  altogether  without  example.  It  has 
been  gratefully  received  by  people  of  the  most 
opposite  races  and  religions,  encouraged  by  govern- 
ments of  every  description,  and  been  the  subject  of 
publications  in  every  written  language.  Manuals 
of  Vaccination,  in  the  Chinese  and  Polish  tongues, 
are  now  before  o'-',  illustrated  with  coloured  figures. 
In  our  own  colonies  in  the  East  Indies,  its  success 
has  been  astonishing  ; and  the  numbers  who  have 
been  vaccinated  are  Such,  that,  in  the  settlements 
of  Bombay,  small  pox  is  said  to^  be  altogether 
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tcmnr>ated.  The  reports  of  its  progress  in  Celyon 
are  particularly  interesting,  on  account  of  its  in- 

“^^rly  resembling  our  own. 

^ o owing  is  the  report  made  of  it  by  a resident 
physician. 

‘The  dreadful  ravages  which  the  small.pox 
usually  committed  in  Ceylon,  previous  to  the  in- 
roduetton  of  Vaccination,  must  be  in  the  recol- 
ection  of  every  one  ; and  i,  affords  me  infinite 

«rLT"‘  ‘f  to  the  most 

c^rl  P^o- 

iu  a’nv  r,  , cT''’' 

island  dn^-  °1,  * possessions  on  this 

of  Gall  “oept  in  the  district 

. 'O'O  which  it  was  brought  on  the 

of  January  by  a Maldivian  boat,  laft  from  Bengal. 

‘iTdi?  "-ofMs  difd; 

“ /'■sease  was  communicated  by  a fisher- 

■ .tee  rh'’:""'  " - two  or 

‘ but  i,  “ o^gbuurhood  of  Galie 

out  It  spread  no  further  • wK.Vk  , 

" buted  chiefly  to  the  f ’ ui  ^ ^ 

cuieny  to  the  favourab  e influence  nf  V • 

‘ nation,  which  h ^‘‘"uence  ot  Vacci- 

subjectsT-a  Lebtd  / to^cep.ible 

no  fuel  to  prodne  “PP'iod  ; but  there 

Spain  was  rou&d  fm  “ ^^^fStatlon.  Even  Old 
advantages  of  Vaccinaf  “P^’hy  by  the  obvious 

VOL.  VI.  A ^ circum- 
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navigated  the  globe  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying 
to  all  its  vast  possessions,  and  to  those  of  several 
other  nations;  the  iriesliraable  gift  of  Vaccinations 
an  , in  point  of  fact,  it  succeeded  in  disseminating 
It,  not  only  through  the  boundless  colonies  of 
^pain,  but  through  the  vast  Archipelago  of  the 

isayan  Islands,  and  in  establishing  it  wherever  k 
touched  in  its  progress. 

So  far  as  our  information  extends,  therefore,  we 
conceive  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this 
objection.  Cow-pox,  we  verily  believe,  is  far 
more  generally  resorted  to  than  small-pox  ever 
was  ; and  the  public,  of  course,  must  have  great 
gain  by  the  substitution. 

So  much  for  the  objections  : but  we  cannot 
allow  the  objectors  to  escape  quite  so  easily.  In 
a controversy  as  to  matter  of  fact,  where  the  wit- 
nesses contradict  each  other,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  ascertain,  as  far  as.  possible,  their  relative 
credibility  ; and  to  settle  our  belief  by  comparing 
the  number  and  value  of  opposite  experiences. 
We  have  already  seen,  that  these  are  decidedly, 
and  almost  infinitely,  in  favour  of  the  advocates  of 
Vaccination.  Still,  however,  the  statements  of 
their  opponents  may  have  been  candid,  and  their 
opposition  sincere  ; and  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  adverse  facts  would  have  perplexed  us,  and  left 
doubts  upon  our  minds  with  regard  to  the  universal 
safety  and  efficacy  of  the  practice.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  conduct  of  the  antivaccinists  them- 
selves has  set  our  minds  at  ease.  Their  zeal  has 
so  far  over  stepped  their  prudence,  and  they  have 
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^'iven  such  evident  proofs  of  want  of  observation 
and  candour,  and  have  had  recourse  to  such  mean 
tricks  and  devices  to  frighten  the  timid  and  mislead 
the  ignorant,  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  credit 
wifdi  the  well  informed  and  judicious.  What 
opinion  must  be  entertained  of  the  fairness  or 
judgment  of  a man  who  could  affix,  on  the  walls 
of  the  most  populous  streets  of  London,  posting 
bills,  displaying,  in  gigantic  letters,  “ Fatal  effects 
of  Cow-pox  I”  with  an  earnest  recommendation  to 
heads  of  families  to  peruse  the  treatise  in  which 
they  are  stated,— who  employs  the  driver  of  er- 
rand-carts to  distribute  them  indiscriminately  to 
travellers  upon  the  roads  near  London, — and  could 
deliberately  state,  as  one  of  his  serious  reasons  for 
continuing  the  small-pox  inoculation,  that  ‘ in  the 

* populous  part  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  abun- 
'*  dance  of  children  exceeds  the  means  of  providing 
^ food  and  raiment  for  them,  this  pestilential  dis- 
*•  ease  is  considered  as  a merciful  provision  on  the 
‘ part  of  Providence  to  lessen  the  burthen  of  a 

* poor  man’s  family  !’  Another  device  of  the  same 
gentleman,  was  the  publication  of  a newspaper, 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  attacking  Vaccination 
and  its  patrons  with  the  lowest  and  most  contemp- 
tible abuse. 

The  professional  arguments  for  the  restriction 
of  small-pox  inoculation,  are  indeed  very  strong. 
Every  person  variolated  becomes  a centre  of  conta- 
gion, spreading  disease  and  death  around  him.  In 
addition  to  this  obvious  fact,  and  the  instances 
quoted  in  various  publications,  we  may  state  what 
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took  place  in  Weimar,  both  on  account  (f  its 
authenticity,  and  because,  from  its  date,  it  cannot 
be  suspected  of  exaggeration  or  colouring.  The 
small  pox  had  not  been  seen  in  that  city  for  about 
five  years,  when  it  became  prevalent  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The  Duke,  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  his  children,  wished  to  protect  them  by  inocula- 
tion, but  did  not  think  himself,  intitled  to  take  a step, 
however  interesting  to  himself,  which  might  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  his  subjects,  without  strongly  warning 
them  by  advertisement,  and  inviting  them  to  follow 
his  example.  Notwithstanding  these  laudable  and. 
truly  paternal  precautions,  an  epidemic  was  the  con- 
sequence, which  was  distinctly  traced  to  the.  ducal 
residence,  and  proved  fatal  to  above  fifty  individuals 
in  that  small  city.  Even  prior  to  the  discovery  of 
Vaccination,  in  many  countries  small-pox  inocula- 
tion was  not  permitted,  except  during  the  prevalence 
of  an  epidemic.  But  if  such  a restriction  was  at  all 
tolerable  ihetty  it  is  surely  much  more  so  now, 
when  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  person  to  protect 
himself  and  those  under  his  care,  without  endan-» 
gering  tiie  safety  of  others. 

Mr.  Highmore  and  Dr.  Adams,  both  of  the 
Small-pox  Hospital,  ha've  argued  in  favour  of  small- 
pox inoculation  on  very  absurd  and  untenable 
grounds.  Mr.  Highmore,  for  instance,  is  afraid, 
that  if  variolation  be  prevented,  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  test  our  vaccinated  patients  ; and  that  the 
progress  of  Vaccination  will  be  impeded,  if  it  be 
encouraged,  as  ‘ the  flower  which  is  forced  into 
* a too  early  maturity,  has  neither  strength  nor 
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' fragrance  comparable  with  ihat  which  blooms  by 
fair  and  regular  cultivation.’  Or,  Adams’s  argu- 
racms  are  still  more  insidious,  and  equally  futile. 
I his  gentleman  apologises  to  the  public,  for  hav- 
■ng  so  long  delayed  to  offer,  in  print;  his  opinion 
on  a subject  so  immediately  connected  with  his 
engagements,  and  on  which  the  public,  he  con- 
ceives, had  a right  to  demand 'the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries But  he  was  afraid  of  having  his  motives 
impeached ; and  there  was  a difficulty  of  finding 
Rny  thing  to  oppose.  At  last,  the  letter  to  Mr! 

rceval,  (m  wh|ch  Sir  Edmund  Carrington,  late 
C lef  Jusnce  of  Ceylon,  shows  from  our  sta- 
te  books  the  legality  of  restraining  every  in- 
fectious disease,  even  small-pox)  appeared  to  he 

rff  In-::  -rthy  tf 

I e he  r —on, 

.iot^'e\™:tn:  a:.ztr ’7^  r 

:i7:7.i"o-i-io"’n"der777,e:t:7a7::’ 

to  repeat  all  that  was  said  fifty  years  ae’o  a d”!  ^ 
been  repeated  ever  since  tifi  ih  I ® 

To  admit  that  Vaccinatim,  is  a m7  ZjoT' 
imptrovement,  is  equally  stlperduous  T 
thatfhts  second  improvement  ought  nm  b^°f 
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* vective,  requires  a mind  organized  like  those  who 

* use  them.’  To  this  we  can  only  answer,  that  the 
case  is  totally  altered  within  these  ten  years.  Till 
then,  we  had  only  a choice  of  evils,  and  we  were 
not  restricted  in  the  only  means  offered  to  uo  of  de- 
fending ourselves,  lest  in  so  doing  we  should  injure' 
■our  neighbours  But  now  that  we  possess  a means 
of  defence,  equally  useful  to  ourselves,  and  per- 
fectly harmless  to  all  around  us,  we  are  no  longer 
entitled,  either  by  reason  or  justice,  to  have  re- 
course to  the  former.  When  Dr.  Adams  talks  of 
a law  restricting  variolation,  operating  against  the 
conscientious,  without  restraining  the  unprinci- 
pled or  unfeeling,  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not 
understand  him.  That  none  but  the  unfeeling, 
would  now  have  recourse  to  variolation,  we  might 
perhaps  be  disposed  to  allow  ; but  that  any  such 
restriction  would  operate  against  the  conscientious, 
so  long  as  they  have  Vaccination  in  their  power,  is 
what  we  will  not  admit.  The  great  difficulty  is, 
to  prevail  upon  the  mass  of  the  people  to  use  any 
preventive.  With  those,  who  have  sufficient  judg- 
ment to  have  recourse  to  one,  the  transition  to  a 
better  is  easy  and  natural.  This  was  strongly 
exemplified  in  a fishing  village  in  this  vicinity. 
The  first  person  in  Newhaven,  who  had  the  cou- 
rage and  prudence  to  have  his  children  inoculated 
tvith  small-pox,  was  obliged  to  fly,  as  a monster, 
from  the  fury  of  his  ignorant  neighbours  ; and  yet 
it  was  in  that  very  village  that  vaccination  first 
became  general  in  Scotland, — and  in  that  very 
man’s  family  was  it  begun.  Dr.  Adams’s  whole 
•chapter  upon  the  recent  plans  for  externainating 
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small -pox,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces 
of  reasoning  we  ever  met  with.  We  cannot  ex- 
terminate small-pox,  it  seems,  because  constant 
and  indestructible  . sources  of  contagion  may  be 
bought  from  every  old  clothesman  in  Monmouth- 
street,  and  may  be  dug  up  in  every  grave  ! while 
thpse  exist,  the  restriction  of  inoculation  will  not 
narrow  its  operations  ! W^e  must  not  attempt  to 
exterminate  small-pox,  because  we  do  not  know 
how  to  exterminate  measles  and  scarlet  fever  ; and 
because  our  ancestors  never  attempted  any  thing  of 
the  kind!  And,  lastly,  restricting  small-pox  ino- 
culation, and  even  forbidiling  the  inoculation  of 
out-patients^  at  the  hospitals,  is  compelling  Vacci- 
nation. 

How  far  it  would  be  prudent  to  forbid  small- 
pox inoculation  altogether,  may  admit  of  some 
- doubt ; but  that  the  managers  of  the  Small-pox 
Hospital  acted  rightly,  when  they,  at  last,  prohi- 
bited Dr.  Adams  from  converting  it  iiito  a source 
of  pestilence^*  we  conceive  to  be  undeniably  esta- 

* Upon  the  great  political  question,  whether  any  legisla- 
tive and  compulsive  measures  should  be  adopted  to  check 
the  spreading  of  the  small-pox  by  the  spreading  of  variolous 
infection,  Lord  Henry  Petty  has  given  so  able  and  so  cor- 
rect a view  of  the  question,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable 
to  omit  it.  “Though  I would  not  interfere  (said  his  Lord- 
ship)  with  the  freedom  of  an  individual  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  preserving  his  own  health,  yet  1 have  no  difBculty 
4n  saying  that  no  individual  has  a right  to  conduct  himself, 
even  in  the  pursuit  of  preserving  his  own  health  according 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  so  aa  to  endanger  tJie  health 
of  a great  portion  of  the  community,  by  spreading  an  infec- 
tion, which  is  the  case  when  individuals  go  abroad  while 
they  are  under  the  process  of  inoculation  under  the  old 
mode.  This  practice  I understand  to  be  increasing,  and 
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blished  by  the  statement  made,  without  contradic- 
tion, in  the  House  of  Commons,  with  regard  to 
the  effect  ot  inoculating  out-patients 

‘ Th  ere  is,’  said  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  ‘ a very 

* laudable  institution  in  this  country  established  for 
‘ the  inoculation  of  the  small-pox.  I understand 

* it  is  the  practice  now  to  inoculate  out-patients 
, ‘ there,  to  the  amount  of  2000  a year  ; and  that  it 

* is  usual  for  these  out-patleuts  to  resort  twice  a 

* week  to  be  inspected  at  this  hospital  by  the  sur- 

* geon.  Now,  it  must  be  quite  obvious,  that  this 

* is  a practice  of  the  most  dangerous  nature  ; and 

* that  if  we  were  to  prescribe  a mode  of  spreading 

* the  c -ntagion,  it  would  be  difficult  for  human 

* ingenuity  to  devise  any  thing  better  adapted  for 

* that  purpose.  No  one  would  be  more  unwilling 

* than  myself  10  compel  individuals  to  adopt  any 
‘ particular  mode  for  the  preservation  of  their 

* health,  because  it  is  not  in  itself  a proper  subject  - 

* of  compulsion  ; but  still  I must  say,  that  however 

may  be  attended  with  dangerous  effects.  I know  that  in  a 
country  like  this,  where  the  inhabitants  have  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  liberty  in  almost  every  tiling, and  in  this  practice 
among  the  rest,  it  must  be  difficult  and,  without  some  in- 
fringement of  liberty,  peiliaps  impossible,  to  put  an  end 
altogether  to  this  inconvenience.  This  I am  afraid,  can 
hardly  be  done  without  some  sort  of  compulsion, — .and 
that  is  odious  to  the  people  of  this  country.  Hut  although 
compulsion  oe  odious  while  it  calls  v n mankind  to  be  ac- 
tjve  against  their  will,  yet  while  it  goes  no  farther  than  to 
forbid  their  doing  that  whiih  is  huriful  to  . ihns,  I think 
that  a s'ate  has,  not  only  a right,  l)Ut  that  it  is  its  duty  to 
enforce  it.  1 would  thereiore  siiy,  tha*^  if  pei  '-ons  will  per- 
sist in  follcwing  the  old  system  ot  inoculation,  they  should 
be  compelled  to  confine  their  practice  within  the.r  own 
houses,  and  shall  'not  be  allowed  to  spread  these  ravages 
and  this  pest  over  the  community  at  large.” 
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* reluctant  I may  be  to  use  any  restraint  upon  such 
‘ a subject,  some  means  should  be  taken  to  prevent 

* the  dissemination  of  this  contagious  malady.  I 
Vthink  that  the  Legislature  would  be  as  much  ■ 
‘ justified  in  taking  measures  to  prevent  this  evil, 

‘ by  restraint,  as  a inatr would  be  in  snatching  a 
‘ firebrand  out  of  the  hands  of  a maniac/just  as  he 
^ was  going  to  set  fire  to  a city.’ 
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Suggestions,  on  the  Expediency  of  providing  a belter 
Supply  of  Food  to  the  Poor',  by  extending  the  Culti- 
vation of  Potatoes,  and  by  Encouragement  of  the 
deep  Sea  Fisheries,  especially  of  Herritigs.  By  the 
Right  Honourable  George  Rose. 

It  is  evident  from  the  returns  of  the  population 
under  the  Act  of  the  last  Session,  as  far  as  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  these,  that  there  is  an  increase 
of  the  people  since  1801  of  more  than  1,600,000 
persons. 

The  above  mentioned  number  of  persons  more 
than  there  were  ten  years  ago,  are  there/ore  to  be 
provided  with  food  ; in  addition  to  which,  it  is  un- 
questionably true,  that  a considerable  proportion 
of  the  peasantry  now  eat  wheaten  bread,  who  used 
to  subsist  on  bread  made  of  rye  and  barley,  and  in 
Scotland  of  oats.  > 

This  change  is  not  to  be  at  all  wondered  at, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  that  class  of  people  have 
little  other  nourishment  than  the  loaf  they  buy. 
But  the  increased  consumption  should  be  provided 
for. 

Hitherto  it  has,  in  a great  proportion,  been  sup- 
plied by  importation,  as  the  new  enclosures  have 
been  insufficient  for  the  demand;  consequently 
there  has  been  an  immense  drain  of  specie  (more 
than  ;^4,5oo,ooo.  on  the  average  of  the  last  12 
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years)  from  this  country  for  grain  ; and  that  at  a 
period  when  other  demands  upon  it  have  been  great 
and  urgent. 

It  will  be  said,  that  we  must  not  reckon  upon  so 
large  an  increase  of  the  people'  as  will  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  returns,  as  the  latter  have  been 
made  with  less  reserve  and  with  more  accui'acy 
than  the  former  ; in  some  places  that  may  have 
been  the  case  ; but  it  has  not  been  general  ; for  as 
far  as  my  enquiries  have  extended,  botlj  have  been 
fairly  made,  and  I have  reason  to  think  the  re- 
turns of  baptisms  and  deaths  will  confirm  that 
opinion. 

If,  however,  we  allow  100,000  persons  on  the 
ground  allyded  to,  there  will  still  be  a million  and 
a half  of  inhabitants  to  be  provided  for  ; and  as  3.' 
quarter  of  wheat  is  certainly  too  small  a quantity 
for  each  person  annually,  reckoning  that  at  90J  , 
which  is  much  below  what  we  have  bought  at,  the 
cost  would  be  50,000. 

The  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  reflecting 
on  this  part  of  the  subject,  was  one  inducement  for 
my  attempting  the  Bill  for  the  Fishing  Company 
last  session  : for  without  the  adoption  of  some  - 
means  for  greatly  increasing  the  supply  of  herrings, 

I fear  w’e  shall  not' get  potatoes  into  very  general 
consumption. 

The  principal  argument  against  the  Bill,  was  ' 
that  there  would  be  no  demand  for  the  fish  if 
taken,  as  all  the  foreign  markets  were  shut  against 
us. 

In  my  official  situation,  I did  not  think  it  fit  to 
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say  one  word  about  these  markets,  although  I had 
a strong  persuasion  that  herrings  would  find  their 
way  to  the  Continent,  to  a certain  extent ; the 
correctness  of  which  has  been  established,  by  good 
herrings,  cured  after  the  Dutch  manner,  having 
sold  for  ^4.  a barrel  of  from  700  to  800 ; and 
good  common  herrings  are  now  selling  at  35J.  a 
barrel,  which  is  much  above  the  common  price. 
I expressed  a sanguine  expectation,  however,  that 
when  the  advantage  of  herrings  should  be  ex- 
perienced by  the  common  people,  the  demand 
would  be  equal  to  any  quantity  that  could  be  fur- 
nished. 

I am  supplying  the  lower  class  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood with  herrings  and  potatoes  at  the  rate  of 
22\lb.  of  potatoes  and  nine  excellent  white  herrings 
for  15a'.;  while  the  quartern  loaf  of  41b.  ^oz. 
^dwts  is  selling  for  \6{d.  The  poor  cannot  con- 
tinue ignorant  that  they  have  more  nourishment 
from  the  former  two  articles,  than  from  the  latter 
one,  exclusively  of  the  consideration  of  being  fur- 
nished with  a variety  of  comfortable  food.* 

The  use  of  herrings,  however,  is  not  confined  to 
the  lower  class  ; many  of  the  middle  rank  buy 
them  with  avidity.' 

In  Sweden,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent, the  peasantry,  and  some  others,  subsist  on 

* This  attempt,  which  was  promising  in  the  beginning, 
did  not  succeed  to  the  extent  1 hoped,  from  the  disinclina- 
tion of  the  labouring  people  to  a change  of  diet:  I still, 
however,  do  not  despair  of  success,  as  they  must  find  the 
advantage  and  comfort  of  availing  themselves  of  the  prof- 
fered change. 
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herrings  the  whole  year  round  ; which  are  found 
to  be  a remarkbly  wholesome  diet.  The  French 
prisoners  here  live  upon  them  some  days  in  the 
week,  who  are  as  healthy  as  any  other  people  in 
this  country. 

If  that  fish  can  be  got  into  reasonably  general 
consumption,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  consider- 
ably more  than  a million  of  barrels  would  be 
consumed  here;  and  a great  demand  would  be 
found- for  them  in  our  West  Indian  islands;  a 
limited  one  at  least,  would  also  be  found  in  the 

north  of  Europe  ; perhaps  a considerable  one  in 
the  south. 

_ I should  be  disposed  to  put  the  whole  consump- 
tion domestic  and  foreign,  at  1,500,000  barrels 
the  lowest.  Here  then  would  be  nearly  ,^3, 000,000. 
added  to  the  national  wealth,  by  the  industry  of 
the  people,  taken  out  of  the  sea  ; and  money  to  a 
much  greater  amount  prevented  from  being  sent 
abroad  ; because  it  may  be  hoped,  that  an  abundant 
supply  of  herrings  and  potatoes,  would  greatly 

dimmish,  if  not  prevent,  the  importation  of  any 
bread  corn.  ^ 

It  is  notorious  that  the  Dutch,  Hamburghers, 
and  Germans,  hare  had  at  least  3000  vessels  from 
80  too  tons,  annually  fishing  on  our  own  coast 
for  a century  and  a half.  Even  the  Swedes  were 
so  much  engaged  in  this  fisi.ery,  a century  and  a 
If  ago  that  Cromwell,  in  his  treaty  with  them 

Zds^'^pon  t'''' 

I verily^helieve  Utat  we^mjght  employ  .00,000 
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persons  in  rarious  ways,  if  the  plan  should  succeed, 
in  taking  and  curing  the  fish,  building  the  vessels, 
making  the  ropes,  nets,  sails,  and  casks,  packing. 

As  these  vessels  would  fish  for  herrings  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland  only  a few  months,  from 
June  to  September  or  October,  many  of  them  in 
the  winter  would  be  employed  in  taking  cod, 
which  are  in  immense  abundance  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  on  the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  coast, 
on  the  Dogger  Bank,  &c.;  which  w^U  P^bably 
procure  so  abundant  a supply  of  this  sort  of  fish, 
as  somewhat  to  reduce  the  price  of  butchers’  meat; 
but  that  is  of  comparatively  small  importance. 

It  will  be  urged,  that  an  increased  quantity  of 
potatoes  must  be  found:  to  which  I answer,  that 
Inhere  will  be  much  less  difficulty  in  accomplishing 
that,  than  in  procuring  a sufficient  addmonal  quan- 
tity of  wheat -,  because  the  former  can  be  cull 
rated  amongst  plantations  and  tn  small  spo  s 

ground,  where  wheat  cannot  be  raised  ; and  tha, 

then  the  poor  have  experienced  the  comfort  and 
advantages  of  the  potatoes,  they  will  be  disposed  no 
to  leavet  foot  of  ground  waste,  that  can  be  used  or 

ir.hUforest  we  have  6000  acres  in  enclosures 
for  timber,  of  which  more  than  aooo  are  newly 
made  in  a great  part  of  which  potatoes  maybe 
cultivated  with  great  advantage  to  the 
nishing  a.  the  same  time  employment  “borne  ^ 
an  example  of  that,  a striking  one,  is  afforded  .n 
Hyde  Park  ; and  I have  heard  of  the  same  practice 
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in  many  parts  of  the  country.  An  acre  of  ground 
entirely  in  potatoes  will  generally  yield  150  bags 
of  each.  In  the  ground  I allude  to  perhaps 

only  loo  bags  ; suppose  these  at  5J.  a bag  only, 
1000  acres  would  then  yield  j^25>ooo.  subject  to 
the  expence  of  cultivation,  &c.  Here  then  would 
be  a supply  of  22,400,000/^.  of  potatoes. 

* The  profit  to  the  public  would  somewhat  lessen 
the  expence  of  the  enclosures  ; for  I would  have 
them  sold  at  the  price  of  the  country  by  a person 
to  be  employed  by  the  Surveyor-general  This 
would  also  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  checking 
the  clamour  that  has  long  been  made  against  the 
unprofitable  state  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  Crown. 

No  other  part  of  this  forest,  unfortunately,  can 
be  applied  to  the  same,  or  any  other  useful  public 
purpose  : as  there  are  rights  of  common  upon  it, 
that  preclude  any  such  use  of  the  land. 

Some  plantations  are  going  forward  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  most  of  which 
potatoes  may  be  raised  with  advantage  to  the  trees; 
and  the  profits  attending  which  may  induce  more 
extensive  planting  to  be  undertaken. 

The  view  of  the  subject,  I have  here  taken,  ’ 
which  I am  firmly  persuaded  is  not  a visionary 
one,  will  account  for  the  anxiety  I have  often 
expressed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fishery  ; 
and  which  I did  all  in  my  power  to  promote,  by 
taking  indefatigable  pains  in  framing  and  carrying 
through,  the  act  of  the  48th  of  the  King,  ch.  no, 
as  well  as  in  the  last  session,  in  attempting  to 
obtain  an  Act  for  a Joint  Stock  Company. 

Bb  2 
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The  argument  of  a want  of  market,  I have  al- 
ready alluded  to;  the  other  most  forcibly  urged, 
was,  that  such  a Company  failed  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  ; which  failure  I brought  to  notice  in 
the  first  instance,  accompanied  however  with  re- 
marks, that  the  bad  management  of  that  Company 
was  notorious  ; and  that  al  that  time,  there  was  a 
rivalry  of  large  fleets  of  vessels  from  the  continent, 
of  which  there  is  not  now  one  to  be  seen. 

By  individuals,  the  deep  sea  fishery  cannot  be 
extensively  carried  on;  that  is  evident,  from  the 
very  small  number  of  vessels  fitted  out  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  above  referred  to,  which  the 
parties  interested  assured  me,  when  it  was  depend- 
ing, would  afford  sufficient  encouragement  for  per- 
sons to  embark  in  : the  truth  is,  that  individuals 
who  are  desirous  of  engaging  in  that  fishery,  have 
not  sufficient  capitals. 


Cuffnellsj  28  December i 1811 
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No.  IX. 

Resolutions  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Ireland  as  to  Vaccination. 

At  a Meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration' a Letter  from  the  Director  of 
the  National  Vaccine  Establishment,  holden  on 
Saturday  the  i6th  February  i8ii,  the  following 
Resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 

I St,  Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  this  Commit- 
tee, from  the  Reports  of  Vaccine  Establishments  in 
this  city,  and  of  other  Public  Institutions,  and  from 
the  statements  of  practitioners  of  the  most  extensive 
Experience,  as  well  as  from  the  practice  of  the 
Committee  individually,  that  Vaccination  has  in- 
creased in  this  country  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  most  sanguine  supporters ; and  that  no  bad 
eflPects  whatsoever  can  be  justly  attributed  to  it. 

ind,  'I'hat  as  far  as  the  Committee  have  been 
enabled,  to  ascertain,  there  is  not  in  this  country  a 
regular  practitioner  of  either  Physic  or  Surgery 
who  does  not  highly  approve  of,  and  adopt  the 
practice  of  Vaccination  ; and  the  public  very  ge- 
nerally acknowledge  the  benefits  they  derive  there- 
from. 

( 

3rd,  That  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the 
small  pox  has  obviously  decreased,  and  is  now 
almost  solely  employed  by  respectable  practitioners 
as  a test  of  the  prophylactic  powers  of  the  cow  pox. 
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4th,  From  the  foregoing  statement  the  Com- 
mittee may  fairly  infer,  and  from  their  own  expe- 
rience may  with  confidence  affirm,  that  the  morta- 
lity from  small  pox  has  materially  decreased  through 
Ireland  since  Vaccination  was  introduced. 

(Signed)  RALPH  SMITH  OBRE' 

JOHN  CREIGHTON. 

ANDREW  JOHNSTON. 

/ 

Confirmed  by  the  College,  on  Thursday, 
March  21,  1811.  - 

C.  H.  ROWE,  Assist.  Sec. 
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No.  X. 

Copy  of  Letter  from  the  Committee  for  preventing 
Infectious  Fevers  in  the  Metropolis  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury^  on  the  Subject  of  the  Erection  of  an 
House  of  Recovery  in  Cold-Bath  Fields. 

SIR,  Cavendish-Square,  March  9,  1812, 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
Letter,  accompanied  by  a copy  of  Mr.  Beckett’s, 
and  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Magistrates  of  the 
Middlesex  General  Sessions,  In  order  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer,  it  w'ill  be  necessary  for  us  to 
enter  into  some  detail  on  the  subject. 

The  misery  and  mortality-attenHant  on  Fever, 
have  been  long  severely  felt  in  this  Metropolis, 
as  well  as  in  Dublin,  Manchester,  and  other  popu- 
lous towns.  The  deaths,  from  this  cause  alone, 
(as  appears  by  the  bills  oF  mortality)  have  amounted, 
in  London  and  Westminster, to  an  average  of  3188 
persons  every  year  during  the  preceding  century  ; 
and  this  has  been  attended,  not  only  with  great 
suffering  to  those  who  have  thus  perished,  and  with 
broken  health  and  enfeebled  constitutions  to  many  of 
those  who  have  survived,  but  it  has  been  the  means 
of  preserving  febrile  infection  constantly  in  certain 
neglected  parts  of  the  Metropolis. 

In  1783  the  evil  was  noticed  in  Chester;  and 
Fever  Wards  were  established  in  the  Infirmary 
there,  by  Dr.  Haygarth.  These  were  followed  by 
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regulations  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  Fever, 
adopted  at  Bury,  and  Ashron-under-Linc  ; and  in 
1796  Dy  the  establishment  of  an -House  of  Reco- 
very at  Manchester ; the  effects  of  which,  so 
striking  and  so  beneficial  to  that  populous  Town, 
are  detailed  in  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
volumes  of  the  Reports  of  our  Society  for  bettering 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

The  subject  havt  very  early  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society;  and  in  the  year  1800,  a sub- 
scription was  opened,  and  a Fever  Institution 
established  in  the  Metropolis.  A small  house  was 
engaged  in  Constitution>Row,  Gray’s-Inn  Lane  ; 
and  as  it  immediately  adjoined  upon  inhabited 
houses  in  the  same  row,  Sir  Walter  Farquhar  and 
seven  other  eminent  Physicians  of  the  Metropolis 
were  referred  to  on  the  subject.  Their  unanimous 
opinion  (a  copy  of  which  we  inclose)  was  given  to 
our  Society,  that  there  was  no  reasonable  ground 
of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  neighbouring 
• inhabitants.  The  Hous?  of  Recovery  has  since 
■ continued  there  for  ten  years,  not  only  without  any 
inconvenience,  but  with  a removal  of  those  un- 
founded apprehensions,  which  induced  the  neigh- 
bours at  first  to  make  two  ineffectual  applications  to 
the  Sessions,  for  its  removal,  as  a nuisance. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  this  House  of  Recovery 
in  Gray’s- Inn-Lane,  have  surpas'sed  all  expecta- 
ton.  The  early  removal  of  fever  patients  from 
heir  own  habitations,  and  the  consequent  preven- 
tion of  infection,  the  improved  method  of  treating 
typhus  fever,  and  the  cleansing,  purifying,  and 
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whitewashing  the  habitations  of  the  poor  in  those 
parts  of  the  Metropolis  where  infection  peculiarly 
prevailed,  have  nearly  annihilated  this  disease  in 
London  and  Westminster  ; and  do  at  present 
afford  reasonable  ground  to  hope,  that  without 
gross  neglect  and  inattention,  it  is  likely  never 
a2;ain  to  be  a prevalent  or  fatal  disease  in  the 
Metropolis.  The  House  of  Recovery  is  sometimes 
without  a single  patient  in  it  ; and  there  has  been 
seldom  more  than  four  or  five  patients,  and  never 
more  than  seven,  at  any  one  time  during  the  last 
four  years.  In  consequence  of  these  salutary  mea- 
sures, we  have  the  authority  of  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality to  state,  that  from  an  annual  destruction  of 
3188  lives  by  this  pestilential  scourge,  (which  is 
the  average  of  the  preceding  century)  the  morta- 
lity has  been  reduced  in  the  year  1811,  to  only 
906  ; and  what  is  very  striking,  the  reduction 
has  taken  place  under  an  increase  of  population, 
and  has  been  gradual  and  progressive,  from  the 
establishment  of  the  House  of  Recovery  in  Gray’s- 
Inn-Lane  in  1801  ; as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  deaths  by  fever  during  the 
present  century,  extracted  from  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality : 


In 

1801  - 

- 

2908 

In  1807  - - 1033 

In 

1802  - 

- 

2201 

In  1808  - - 1168 

In 

1803  - 

- 

2326 

In  1809  - '-  1066 

In 

1804  - 

- 

1702 

In  1810  - - 1139 

In 

1805  - 

- 

1307 

In  i8ir  - - 906 

In  1806  - 
Impressed 

with 

*332 

these 

considerations,  we  are 
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certainly  very  desirous  of  establishing  a permanent 
House  of  Recovery  for  the  benefit  of  t^e  Metro- 
polis ; and  we  are  most  anxious  that  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  its  inhabitants  from  this  fatal 
and  calamitous  disease,  may  not  depend  merely  on 
the  duration  of  the  short  term  in  a small  house  in 
Gray's  Inn- Lane,  held  at  present  by  a lease  to  one 
of  our  members;  but  that  in  this  Metropolis,  as 
■well  as  in  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Manchester, 
and  other  places,  a fitting  and  lasting  establishment 
be  formed  for  the  security  of  the  inhabitants.  We 
had,  indeed,  flattered  ourselves,  that  the  large  and 
commodious  space  of  the  proposed  situation  in 
Cold-Bath-Fields,  insulated  as  it  is  on  every  side, 
would  not  onlj  be  admitted  to  be  locally  and  pecu- 
liarly convenient,  but  would  be  considered  as  in 
all  respects  perfectly  unexceptionable. 

We  cannot  help  wishing,  that  before  the  Reso- 
lution in  question  had  been  adopted,  the  faculty* 
had  been  consulted  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  ^ 
validity  of  the  objection.  With  regard  to  the 
space  over  which  febrile  infection  may  be  con-  - 
veyed  in  the  open  air,  physicians  agree  that  it  , ' 
cannot  be  communicated  at  the  distance  of  five 
feet.  The  proposed  House  of  Recovery  is  intended 
to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  piece  of  ground  ^ 
contracted  for  ; so  as  to  be  at  least  ten  feet  from 

♦ In  consequence  of  this  Letter,  a reference  was  made  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Dr.  Bail- 
lie,  and  Dr.  Heberden  ; who  (28th  August,  1812)  gave 
their  ojdnion,  “ that,  if  the  plan  of  insulation  described  in 
“ the  letter  of  the  9th  of  March  last”  (referring  to  this 
letter)  “ be  adhered  to,  no  danger  whatever  can  ensue  from 
“ thence  to  any  person  in  the  neighbourhood.” 
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the  outer  wall  of  the  ground.  Talking,  therefore 
the  dimensions  stated  by  the  Magistrates  t > be 
correct,  it  will  appear  that  there  will  be  a distance 
of  43  feet  between  the  proposed  House  of  Recovery 
and  any  other  building  whatever  ; and  that  between 
the  proposed  House  of  Recovery  and  the  House 
of  Correction  there  will  be  the  distance  of  151. 
feet.  ^ From  an  admeasurement  of  the  ground, 
however,  which  we  have  had  made,  it  will  appear 
that  the  distances  are  considerably  more. 

, We  shall  therefore  flatter  ourselves,  that  before 
any  weight  is  given  to  the  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed- House  of  Recovery,  on  account  of  local 
situation,  their  Lordships  will  deem  it  right,  that 
some  Medical  opinions  should  be  produced,  in 
order  to  shew  that  it  may  be  possible  for  the 
House  of  Correction,  or  the  neighbouring  houses 
to  be  injured  or  endangered  in  any  degree  by  the 
proposed  application^  of  this  insulated  and  airy 
piece  of  ground,  to  the  establishment  of  an  House 
of  Recovery,  for  protecting  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Metropolis  from  the  ravages  of  Infectious  Fever. 

We  are.  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servants, 

S.  DUNELM. 
N.'VANSITTART. 

T.  BERNARD. 
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Copy  of  the  Report  referred  to  in  the  preceding  Letter y 
being  signed  by  Sir  Waiter  Farquhary  Dr,  Garth- 
shorcy  Dr.. Latham,  Dr.  Lettsom,  Dr.  Cooke,  Dr 
Willan,  Dr.  Stanger,  and  Dr.  Murray,  and  dated 
Nov.  17,  1801. 

“ From  the  experience  of  Chester,’ Manchester, 
Waterford,  and  other  places  where  houses  for  the 
reception  of  persons  in  fever  have  been  established, 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  numbef  of  contagious 
fevers  has  been  greatly  diminished,  not  only  in 
towns,  but  in  the  very  district  and  neighbourhood, 
where  Houses  of  Recovery  have  been  situated. 
From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  as  well  as  from 
our  own  knowledge  and  the  statement  of  those  who 
have  the  best  means  of  observation  : we  are  of 
opinion,  that,  the  proper  and  necessary  regulations 
for  the  internal  management  of  the  House  in 
Gray’s-Inn-Lane-Road  being  adopted,  there  will 
be  no  reasonable  ground  of  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  believe  that  there  will  be  much  less 
danger,  of  the  atmosphere  in  that  neighbourhood 
being  infected  by  the  proposed  House  of  Recovery, 
than  there  now  is  in  populous  districts  of  the  town, 
from  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  workhouses,  or  in 
the  habitations  of  the  poor. 

At  the  same  time,  we  caluiot  help  suggesting 
to  the  Committee,  that  the  present  establishment 
will  not,  in  itself,  be  adequate  to  the  general  relief 
of  our  extensive  metropolis,  although  the  measure 
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IS,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  umiost  importance  and 
necessity ; and  is  imperiously  called  for  by  the 
present  situation  of  this  great  city;  yet  we  con- 
ceive that  It  cannot  be  effectually  carried  into  exe- 
cution  without  the  assistance  of  Government  in  aid 
ot  private  donations,  and  of  such  parochial  contri- 
u ions,  as  the  good  sense,  or  particular  circum- 
stances,  of  some  parishes  may  induce  them  to 

tZf,^’  i.^"u“  ^ "'cll  as  a municipal  view, 

wbi  b'^  ^ “lijcct  of  more  consequence,  or 

r-hich  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  more  generally 
^he  concern  of  all  rants  of  people, -of  thf  rich  as 

for  chrct  adoption  of  measures 

for  checking  .he  progress  of  infectious  fever;  so  as 

un  tfiffusing  itself  from  unknown  and 

throurtheVhT'"''^  desolation 

footing  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  at  large. 
The  preservatives  against  this  calamity  are  now 

evidence  in  their  favour ^'"anT„hq‘* 

within  the  British  isles  with  f^'  ' P'aces 

resources,  have  successfully  adopmd  mT  'f 

medy  and  prevention  against  ,hh  'T 

but  express  our  confident  hope  that  ,hT„""r' 

Cities  of  London  and  Wpct  • 

backward  in  imitat^  TTJZ 

an  example.”  benevolpnt 
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No.  XI.  ' 

Case  of  the  Small  Pox,  after  variolous  Inoculation. 

In  a Letter  from  Dr,  Grey,  of  Chichester,  dated 

June  24th,iZii. 

J NEED  not  inform  you,  that  there  is  a certain 
peculiarity  of  constitution,  which  renders  a person 
a second  time  susceptible  of  the  infection  of  the 
small  pox  ; a fact,  which  I believe  now  is  pretty 
generally  admitted,  although  we  arc  at  present 
unable  to  ascertain  the  cause  on  which  it  depends. 
But  it  is  surely  expecting  too  much  from  the  influ- 
ence of  vaccination,  to  suppose  it  more  able  to 
destroy  that  propensity,  than  inoculation  itself. 
We  have  had  several  strongly  marked  cases*  of  the 
latter  failing,  during  the  last  general  visitation  of 
the  small  pox  in  this  city  ; but  it  may  afford  you 
some  gratification  to  learn,  that  amongst  the  very 
many  that  have  been  vaccinated,  not  a single  case 
failed. 

With  respect  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rowley,  he  was 
inoculated  whilst  at  the  breast,  which  is  indicated 
by  a sear  in  his  arm.  His  mother  declared  he  had 
a very  smart  sprinkling  of  pocks,  both  on  his  face 
and  body. 

On  Wednesday  the  5th  instant  (5th  June,  1811) 

• Among  other  recent  cases  of  small  pox  occurring  after 
inoculated  and  perfect  small  pox,  or  after  the  natural  disease, 
may  be  enumerated  those  of  Miss  Sarah  Booth,  Mr.ijohn 
Godwin,  and  Mr.  Peter  Sylvester. 
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he  felt  much  indisposed  ; was  chilly,  complained  of 
a pain  in  his  head  and  back,  attended  with  consi- 
derable restlessness,  and  prostration  of  strength. 
On  Friday  an  eruption  appeared,  chiefly  in  the 
face  and  breast,  with  a Very  few  upon  the  extremi- 
ties. As  he  was  attended  by  Dr.  Woodman  of 
Bognor,  I was  not  consulted  till  Monday.  On 
examining  the  eruption,  I was  immediately  struck 
with  its  similarity  to  the  small  pox.  On  my 
gently  hinting  my  suspicion  to  him,  he  said  it  was. 
impossible,  related  to  me  the  above  grounds  of  his 
security,  and  added  that  he  had  many  times  been 
exposed  to  the  infection,  in  performing  his  clerical 
duties.  I told  him  as  that  was  the  case,  I should 
waive  deciding  on  the  subject  until  the  following 
day  ; when  the  swollen  face,  and  progressive  state 
of  maturation,  removed  all  doubt  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  malady.  The  eruption  was  perfectly 
distinct,  about  two  hundred  pustules  in  the  face. 
In  fact,  a more  clearly  marked  case  could  not  occur. 
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No.  XII. 

Account  of  the  Effects  of  Education  in  IVestmoxeiand, 
By  John  Haygarth,  M.  D. 

Jn  the  memory  of  man,  only  one  native  of  West- 
moreland has  been  executed  in  that  county  for  any 
capital  offence.*  In  the  twenty-five  years  which 
have  succeeded  that  time,  not  a single  criminal 
belonging  to  W^estmoreland  has  there  suffered  the 
punishment  of  death.  I can  now  add,  on  the 
authority  of  a very  respectable  friend,  Daniel  Wil- 
son, Esq.  of  Dallam  Tower,  when  he  was  in  Bath 
about  a month  ago,  that  not  a single  malefactor  had 
been  transported  from  that  county  to  Botany  Bay, 
ever  since  the  establishment  of  that  colony,  as  far 
as  he  can  recollect.  He  has  generally  attended  on 
the  grand  Jury,  frequently  as  foreman,  during  the 
whole  period. 

It  is  true  that  Westmoreland  is  but  of  small 
extent,  containing  only  41,617  inhabitants;  how- 
ever, in  the  Sciences  it  holds  a very  honourable 
rank.  The  natives  of  this  county,  together  with 
that  part  of  Yorkshire  on  the  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, which  divide  England  like  the  Apennines  (in 
which  similar  free  schools  are  established)  inclosing 
a circle  of  about  seventeen  miles  round  Kendal, 
for  above  thirty  years,  are  thought  to  have  obtained 
a larger  share  of  the  higher  honours,  than  any  other 

• This  account  is  taken  from  Dr.  Haygarth’s  letter  to 
the  late  Bishop  of  London. 
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district  of  equal  population  in  the  kingdom,  at  the 
graduations  in  the  University  of  Cambridge;  which, 
after  a public  examination  in  moral  and  natural 
philosophy,  mathematicks,  &c.  are  annually  con- 
ferred upon  the  Bachelors  of  Arts.  Such  an  asso- 
ciation of  science  with  morality  merits  particular 
attention.  It  refutes,  beyond  all  controversy,  the 
Ignorant  speculations  of  men  with  confused  and 
narrow  minds,  who  are  incapable  of  forming  general 
conclusions  from  the  occurrences  in  society  which 

come  within  the  sphere  of  even  their  own  obser- 
vation. 
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Consideration  of  the  Objections  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  the  Rev.  J,  Cun- 
ningham. 

The  first  objection  brought  against  the  Society 
was  founded  upon  the  danger  of  circulating  the 
Scriptures  at  all  among  the  lower  orders.*  It 
might  have  been  hoped,  that  those  errors  of  Popery 
by  which  it  fell,  would  have  prevented  an  attempt 
at  restbring  of  its  favourite  maxim,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to 
waste  time  in  laying  the  ghosts  of  Popery.  Our 
ancestors  have  already  contended  and  conquered  in 
this  field.  They  tore  the  Bible  from  the  exclusive 
grasp  of  the  priest,  and  gave  it  to  a famished 

A second  objection^  is  that  its  labours  were  un- 
necessary ; that  a sufficient  number  of  Bibles  were 
circulated  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  I am  a member  and  a sincere  friend 
to  that  Institution.  But  I am  not  such  an  idolater 
of  it,  as  to  conceive  that  it  can  accomplish^impos- 
sibilities.  I-  cannot  attribute  to  it  a sort  of  omni- 
presence, by  which  it  can  fill  up  every  dry  chan- 
nel of  spiritual  benevolence,  and  supply  every  want 
of  a hungry  world.  The  very  constitution  of  that 

• This  is  extracted  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cunningham's 
speech  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Sussex  Auxiliary 
Bible  Society,  held  at  Brighton,  August  »7,  1812. 
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Society,  by  which  it  excludes  all  but  one  body  of 
Christians,  from  its  muster-roll,  anci  circulates, 
not  only  the  Bible,  but  the  interpretation  of  it 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  England,  both  narrows 
and  appropriates  its  range.  Xhese  features  at  once 
nationalize  that  institution  ; for  if  they  (it  it  to 
feed  a peculiar  channtl,  they  disquality  it  to 
become  a reservoir  for  the  world.  . And  if  theory 
compels  us  to  deny  the  competence  ol  a Society 
thus  constituted,  to  supply  the  general  dejirth  of 
Bibles,  does  not  fact  establish  the  same  conclusion? 
Take  a few  out  of  innumerable  instances.  In  a 
late  survey  of  his  Diocese,  instituted  by  the  vener- 
able Bishop  of  Durham  ; of  a diocese  where  the 
zeal  of  the  Diocesan,  passing  from  the  Bishop  to 
the  Clergy,  has  scattered  the  Bible  more  prodi- 
gally than  in  any  other,  near  6000  families,  or 
scarcely  less  than  30,000  individuals,  have  been 
found  without  a single  copy  of  the  word  of  God. 
If  the  deficiency  is  such,  in  so  favoured  a Diocese, 
what  may  be  inferred  with  regard  to  the  nation  at 
large?  In  like  manner,  when  a-dommittee  of 
benevolent  persons  conducted  a similar  inquiry  in 
Spital  Fields,  it  was  found  that  even  there,  within 
a mile  of  the  repository  of  Bibles  in  St.  Paul’s 
Church -yard,  within  a mile  of  the  great  centre  of 
action  of  the  old  Society,  and  scarcely  further  from 
the  new,  about  one  half  the  families  had  not  the  word 
of  God,  If  the  view  be  extended  to  more  remote 
parts  ofthe  kingdom, for  instance,  to  the  principality 
of  Wales,  though  it  is  known  that  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  knowledge,  had  carried  a late 
edition  of  the  Bible  into  the  midst  of  theirmountains. 
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Still  such  was  the  scarcity  of  their  copies,  that  when 
the  cart,  conveying  a new  gift  from  the  Bible 
Society,  approached,  the  people  rushed  out  in  a 
body  to  meet  it  ; received  it  almost  as  the  Israelites 
of  old  received  the  ark, — unyoked  the  horses  which 
drew  it, — and  bore  it,  as  by  a sort  of  ovation,  to 
the  place  of  sale.  Such  was  its  novelty,  that  they 
received  the  Bible  almost  as  a fresh  revelation. 
They  regarded  it  as  a new  star  kindled  in  the 
Heavens,  to  guide  them  in  their  way  to  God  An 
eye  witness  has  assured  me,  that  young  persons 
were  seen  to  sit  up  almost  whole  nights  to  read  it ; 
and  that  even  the  ploughmen  fastened  ledges  upon 
their  ploughs,  where  their  Bible  might  be  placed, 
in  order  to  refresh  themselves,  in  the  intervals  of 
work,  with  a portion  of  the  bread  of  life.  Were 
I to  carry  you  to  other  regions  of  the  world,  I 
should  be  able  to  state  still  stronger  cases.  I 
should  be  able  to  shew,  not  merely  that  we  have 
not  .a  redundancy  of  Bibles  ; not  merely  that  we 
have  not  a bare  competence ; but  that  the  world 
was,  in  fact,  suffering  a famine  of  the  word  of 
God  ; that,  through  many  points  of  the  compass, 
there  was  not  a Bible  to  a province  ; that  it  was 
a dead  letter,  a sealed  b$oh  to  the  great  mass  of 
mankind. 

But,  say  a third  class  of  objectors,  **  this  combi- 
nation in  the  Bible  Society,  of  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  to  distribute  the  word  of  God,  is  unpre- 
cedented ; and  therefore  mischievous.”  If  it  were 
unprecedented,  I should  merely  allege  it  as  a 
proof,  that  nations  like  individuals  are  never  too  old 
to  mend,  I am  no  friend  to  innovation  ; nor  apt 
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to  imagine,  in  religion  especially,  where  no  new 
truths  are  to  be  discovered,  that  we  improve  much 
on  the  wisdom  “of  our  ancestors.  But  neither  am 
I a friend  to  that  narrow  spirit,  which  stigmatizes 
all  reform,  or  improvement,  by  that  offensive 
name.  What  is  now  old,  was  once  young ; was 
once,  if  it  must  be  so  called,  an  innovation  ; was 
onge  an  invasion  of  established  institutions.  Po- 
pery was  once  old,  and  Protestahtism  young  ; and 
yet  our  fathers  neither  idolatrized  the  antiquity  of 
the  one,  nor  were  scared  by  the  novelty  of  the 
other.  But  the  fact  is,  that  neither  is  the  principle 
itself  of  this  Society,  nor  this  particular  application 
of  it  by  any  means  new.  The  principle  is  not 
new,  for  we  have  acted  upon  it,  whenever  we  have 
received  the  contributions  of  Dissenters,  to  erect 
hospitals  or  prisons ; to  cjistribute  clothes  to  the 
nakedor  food  to  the  hungry.  Nor  is  even  the  present 
application  of  it  new.  For  we  have  thus  applied 
it,  whenever  in  these  hospitals  or  prisons,  we  have 
suffered  the  contributions  of  Dissenters,  to  assist  in 
distributing  Bibles  throughout  their  wards.  But 
this  is  not  all.  This  principle,  and  this  principle 
thus  directed,  has  been  recognized  and  acted  upon, 
in  a case  almost  identified  with  that  of  the  Bible 
Society  ; I mean  in  the  case  of  the  “ Naval  and 
Military  Bible  Society.”  If  it  is  merely  the  age  of 
an  institution,  which  can  accredit  it  in  the  eyes  of 
our  adversaries,  we  call  upon  them  to  contemplate 
that  Society,  to  behold  an  institution  formed  like 
ours,  on  the  broad  principle  of  receiving  the  con- 
tributions of  all  classes  of  the  community.  Nor 
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is  that  institution  friendless  or  suspected.  On  the 
contrary,  it  leans  on  the  most  dignified  pillars  of 
our  Church  and  State.  Its  Patron  and  Vice 
Patron  are  Princes  of  the  Blood  ; and  its  President 
the  Primate  of  all  England.  And  thus  hatched 
and  nourished  under  their  wing,  it  has  actually 
flourished  for  half  a century,  without  injury  to  the 
Church.  What,  then,  must  these  illustrious  per- 
sons think  of  the  clamour  raised  against  the  Bible 
Society,  for  merely  adopting  their  principle,  for 
treading  in  their  steps,  for  borrowing  as  it  were  a 
feather  from  their  wing,  with  which  to  soar  into 
new  spheres  of  usefulness  and  duty  ? And  if  these 
illustrious  persons,  the  national  and  constituted 
guardians  of  the  Church,  have  thus  exhibited  the 
model,  can  we  be  criminal  for  producing  a copy  ? 
Shall  they  be  commended  for  carrying  our  army 
and  navy  to  drink  at  the  fountain  of  those  mixed 
waters,  by  which  we  are  pronounced  to  be  poi- 
soning half  the  nation?  The  members  of  the 
Naval  and  Military  Bible  Society  have  not  shrunk 
from  their  principle,  on  account  of  the  fuller' 
exhibition  of  its  power  and  consequence,  in  the 
new  Society,  On  the  contrary,  without  either 
degrading  jealousy  or  unmanly  fears,  they  have 
rekindled  their  torch  at  our  altar,  have  burnt  with 
new  zeal,  and  rushed  on  with  fresh  energy  in  their 
high  career.  They  have  done  what  they  could, 
and  are  neither  alarmed  nor  angry,  because  we 
have  done  more.  They  have  felt  that  one  orb  in 
the  sphere  of  duty  docs  not  darken  another  ; that 
there  is  space  in  the  vast  hemisphere  of  benevo- 
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]ence  for  all  ; that  each  may  alike  borrow  and  re- 
fresh the  light  of  all  the  rest. 

The  fourth  objection  to  the  Bible  Society  is, 
that  “ by  not  circulating  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  its  Articles,  its  Liturgy,  and 
its  Homilies,  its  tendency  is  to  disparage  these 
writings,  and  thus  to  injure  the  Church.'’  \Vere 
this  objection  well  founded,  I should  be  tc*-  .rom 
contemplating  this  Society  with  the  unmixed  reve- 
rence I now  feel  for  it.  In  adding  my  humble 
name  to  the  list  of  its  contributors,  I always  most 
, unfeignedly  desire  to  have  it  understood,  that  I 
surrender  not  the  smallest  particle  of  my  preference 
for  the  establishment.  I live  joyfully  in  its  com- 
munion, and  it  is  among  my  most  ardent  wishes 
and  prayers,  that  I may  die  in  it.  In  like  manner, 
I humbly  trust  that  I fall  behind  no  man,  in  my 
attachment  to  the  formularies  of  the  Church.  I 
consider  the  Reformation  as,  next  to  the  Hrst  ages 
of  Christianity,  the  best  day  of  the  Church  ; and 
these  formularies,  as  the  best  productions  of  those 
days.  Memorable  men  of  a most  memorable  epoch, 
the  first  Fathers  of  our  Church,  “ being  dead,  yet 
speak”  to  us  in  these  records ; and  speak  to  us  in 
the  very  language,  in  which  they  addressed  us  under 
the  axe  of  the  executioner,  and  on  the  very  verge 
of  heaven.  I desire  to  make  these  articles  my 
creed.  ' I could  wish  to  infuse  these  homilies  in 
my  sermons  ; and  I say  of  this  Liturgy,  what  old 
Herbert  said  upon  his  dying  bed,  when  asked  what 
prayers  he  would  hear— “ O Sir,  the  prayers  of 
my  Mother  the  Church  of  England,  no  oth 
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prayers  are  like  hers.”  But  with  these  sentiments, 
has  the  objection,  I have  named,  any  weight  with 
me?  I answer  confidently,  none.  And  I so 
answer,  because  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible  can  have  no  tendency  to 
diminish  the  circulation  of  these  formularies.  For 
consider  the  very  images  under  which  they  are 
ordinarily  described.  They  are  called  the 
daughter  of  the  Bible.”  Has  then  an  increased 
attachment  to  the  parent  any  tendency  to  alienate 
us  from  the  child  ? They  are  called  “ a key”  to 
the  Scriptures  ; but  does  the  increased  value  of 
the  lock  lessen  the  value  of  the  key  ? — They  are 
called  the  Church  commentary  or  exposition  of  the 
Bible.  Are  the  commentators  then  on  any  work 
less  prized,  as  the  work  itself  is  more  read  ? — 
They  are  compared  to  a sort  of  chart  of  the  sacred 
territory.  Is  the  chart  of  a country  then  less 
esteemed,  as  the  country  itself  is  more  known  and 
regarded  ? But,  turn  from  theory  to  fact.  Is  it 
the  fact  that  those  of  the  clergy  most  engaged  in 
the  distribution  of  the  Bible,  are  negligent  of  the 
sister  duty  of  circulating  the  Liturgy  ? Or  is  it  as 
certain,  that  the  recent  circulation  of  the  one  has 
curtailed  the  sale  of  the  other  ? Has  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  had  less  de- 
mands upon  it  ? On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  acknow- 
ledged that  the  present  demand  is  unprecedented ; 
that  the  ancient  funds  of  the  Society,  would  have 
been  exhausted  by  the  new  drainage ; that  the 
Society  has  been  compelled  to  levy  new  contribu- 
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tions  upon  public  piety  and  benevolence,  and  to 
create  a new  bank  on  which  the  eager  claimants 
may  draw  ? Is  not  an  avowal  like  this  also  the 
common  avowal  of  all  the  venders  of  these  formu- 
laries ? And  is  it  not  moreover  the  fact,  that  the 
increased  zeal  for  the  dispersion  of  the  church 
formularies,  as  if  impatient  at  the  scantiness  of  the 
old  sources  of  supply,  has  sprung  a new  fountain  ; 
and  that  a Society’^  has  at  once  started  into  birth, 
and  attained  to  maturity,  for  their  universal  diffu- 
sion ? Nor  was  it  likely  to  be  otherwise.  An 
increased  reverence  for  religion,  will  throw  a 
. radiance  round  every  thing  religious.  The  homage 
rendered  to  the  Bible,  will  be  extended  to  the 
volumes  grafted  upon  it.  The  glory  of  the  Sche- 
diinah,  will  tinge  the  remotest  walls  of  the 
Temple.  The  Liturgy,  besides,  loves  the  light  • 

and  no  light  so  well,  as  the  sacred  lustre  of  the 
iDible. 

Havtag  endeavoured  to  shew  that  many  of  the 
alledged  evil  consequences  of  this  Society  are  not 
Itkely  to  foiiow  I shall  now  endeavour  toLce  ou 
some  of  tts  real  and  beneficial  consequences. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I contemplate  with  no 
small  sattsfaefion  its  probable  influeLe  upon  the 
M,ui,rs  of  this  Institution;  and 
through  them,  upon  the  whole  of  that  class  of  1 
commun  ty.  If  i. e 

Establtshtnent,  from  the  period  of  the  Resmrati^ 

* The  Prayer  Book  and  Homily  Society. 

Ton.  VI.  Dj 
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merited  some  part  of  the  censure  passed  upon  them 
by  our  dissenting  brethren  ; it  is  equally  certain,  I 
think,  that  they  did  not  deserve  the  whole.  The 
glory  of  the  Church  was  eclipsed,  but  not  extin- 
guished ; and  they  by  a somewhat  natural  preju- 
dice, saw  the  shade,  but  tnot  the  illumination.  I 
am  sure  that  I shall  give  no  offence  by  declaring, 
that  they  deemed-  us  incapable  of  our  present 
efforts  ; that  when  the  practicability  of  placing  a 
churchman  at  the  head,  and  marshalling  Bishops  in 
the  front,  of  this  Society,  was  intimated  to  them, 
some  at  least  among  them  ranked-this  among  the 
visions  of  men,  who  loved  the  Establishment  better 
than  they  knew  it.  But  if  they  have  seen  with 
surprize  the  promptitude,  with  which  the  Church 
has  buckled  to  this  great  enterprize,  they  have  seen 
it  with  the  most  generous  delight  and  admiration. 
They  give  us  credit  for,  our  achievements.  They 
acknowledge  that  the  lamp  is  not  gone  out  in  this 
Temple  of  the  Lord.  They  pray  for  us  ; they 
love  us  ; and  forms  have  no  permanent  power  to 
separate  those,  whose  hearts  are  one. 

I contemplate  a no  less  important  benefit  of  the 
Bible  Society,  in  the  improvement  of  many  of  the 
National. Clergy  : I believe  that  this  consequence 
will  be  extensively  felt  by  all  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity. And  many  of  the  clergy  of  the  Establish- 
ment, especially*  heading  as  they  do  the  company 
of  distributors,  will,  find  that  such  “ mercy  is 
twice  blest and  that  they  arc  healing  themselves 
by  the  very 'medicine  they  impart  to  others.  If 
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this  be  the  fact,  then  I contend  that  no  benefit  can 
' transcend  that  rendered  to  the  Church  by  this 
' Society.  Make  its  clergy,  Men  of  one  Book  ; and 
you  at  once  secure  the  Establishment.  No 
church  can  long  survive  the  piety  of  its  ministers  ; 
and  none  can  fall,  while  these  its  pillars  are 
sound.  In  this  single  point  of  view  then,  I see 
enough  to  dissipate  every  apprehension.  The 
Society  which,  under  God,  sanctifies  the  clergy, 
^will  save  the  church. 

In  extending  my  views  of  this  Institution  to 
its  operation  in  remote  countries,  I confess  that  I 
sometimes  venture  to  anticipate  a consequence, 
which,  without  this  Institution,  none  but  the 
wildest  visionary  could  anticipate.  I mean  the 
general  pacification^  so  often  attempted^  and  always  in 
vahy  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  Europe.  Many 
fathers  in  Israel  have  attempted  this  great  Work: 
but  when  the  learned,  the  mild,  the  devout  Bishop 
Hall,  abandoned  it,  it  was  by  a general  consent 
abandoned  apparently  for  ever.  Now,  if  the  cause 
of  this  perpetual  defeat  be  sought,  I venture  to 
answer,  it  is  to  be  found  in  their  inability  to 
discover  some  grand  principle  of  co-operation  ; 
some  object  coveted  by  all,  and  so  coveted,  as  to 
dispose  all  to  surrender  their  specific  objects  to  the 
: common  cause.  And  such,  in  a degree,  is  the 

; object  of  this  Institution.  So  large  and  so  various 
i a body  of  devout  men  were  perhaps  never  confede- 
I rated  for  one  object ; —were  never  brought  to 
forget,  for  so  long  a time,  their  subordinate  dis 
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tinctions,  and  to  take  counsel  together,  not  on 
_ what  they  differed,  but  on  what  they  agreed.—It  is 
perhaps  the  first  general  council''  of  the  wise 

and  good,  which  holds  no  controversy,  and  needs 
no  umpire. 

'2‘V^  August 
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No.  XIV.  . 

On  the  Practice  of  Vaccination.  By  Sir  Gilbert 
Blane,  Bart.  M.  D. 

■ II' 

The  small-pox  is  a disorder,  which  for  a thousand 
years,  has  been  by  far  thei  most  destructive  epi- 
demic, with  which  the  human' species  has  been 
afflicted,*  It  is  difficult  to  ’say  why  a greater 
horror  is  annexed  in  ' our  language,  sentiments,  and 
practice,  to  the  name  of  plagud,  than  to  that  of 
small -pox  ; for  the  latter  has  swept  off  a hundred 
times  more  victims  than  the  former.  It  is  true 
the  plague  carried  off  70,000  in  one  yedr,  the  last 
time  it  yisited  this  metropolis  ; whereas  the  annual 
average  of  deaths  from  small-pox,  last  century, 
was  little  more  than  2000.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  had  no  plagud'^-for  146  years,  in 
which  time  there  must  have  perished  293,000  by 
small-pox,  according  t6’  the  bills  of  mortality, 
which  do  not  comprehend,  by  far,  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  this  metropolis.  When  it  is  fartlier 
considered,  that  there  are  large  portions  of  the 
most  populous  parts  of  the'  globe,  in  which  the 
■>  plague  has  never  been  known',  and  some  climates 
and  seasons  arc  even  unsusceptible  of  it;  that  in 
the  greater  number  of  places  its  ravages  have  been 
short  and  transient,  and  at  long  intervals  ; and 

* This  i§  e;xtracted  from  Sif  9jlbert  Blane’s  serious  ad- 
dress to  the  public  on  the  practice  oY  Vaccination,  and  on 
the  late  failure  of  it  in  Earl  Grosvenor's  family. 
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that  the  largest  quarter  of  the  globe,  commonly 
called  the  new  world,  has  never  yet  felt  this 
scourge  ; it  appears  a trifling  evil  in  comparison 
of  the  small  pox,  from  the  unceasing  havoc  of 
which,  no  kindred  nor  nation  is  exempt.  In  order 
to  impress  an  adequate  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  evil,  it  is  needless  here  to  dwell  on  the  ago- 
nizing sufferings  of  the  victims,  carried  off  in  the 
most  interesting  season  of  life,  and  the  heart- 
rending affliction  of  the  surviving  relatives ; for 
though  we  have  witnessed,  of  late,  an  incredible 
degree  of  apathy  and  indifference  to  these  calami- 
ties, the  great  bulk  of  mankind  must  have  known 
them  from  their  observation,  or  felt  them  in  their 
experience; 

' There  was  a period,  in  which  any  proposal  for 
extirpating,  or  even  mitigating  this  evil,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  either  the  idle  dream  of  a 
wrong-headed  enthusiast,  or  the  crude  conceit  of 
seme  presumptuous  fool.  In  the  course,  however, 
of  the  last  century,  two  means  of  relief  for  this 
grievous  evil  have  been  proposed  and  adopted. 

The  first  aimed  only  at  mitigation,  consisting  in 
inoculating  with  the  disease  itself,  those  who  had 
not  already  caught  it ; and  this  having  been  proved 
beyond  all  doubt,  to  render  the  disease  less  dange- 
rous and  severe  than  when  communicated  by 
casual  infection,  it  was  therefore  gradually  adopted, 
and  became  very  general  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
sociaty.  It  never  was  so  general,  however,  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  population,  as  to  diminish  the 
mortality.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  clearly 
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proved  by  Dr.  Heberden,  tdiat  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  inoculation,  the  total  mortality  increased  ; 
for,  by  an  examination  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  it 
appeared,  that  before  the  year  1720  the  average 
deaths  from  the  small-pox  was  70  in  1000; 
whereas  towards  the  end  ot  the  century  it  was  95 
in  1000  ; that  is,  nearly  one  tenth  of  the  whole 
mortality.  This  evidently  arose  from  inoculation 
destroying  more  than  it  saved,  by  spreading  it  to 
places  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  ; for 
formerly  it  was  not  unusual  for  whole  districts 
to  be  free  from  small-pox  for  30  or  40  years,  or 
more  ; so  that  many  lived  and  died  without  ever 
catching  it. 

This  expedient,  therefore,  of  inoculating  the 
small-pox  from  itself,  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
failed  ; for  the  just  estimate  of  its  value  must 
depend  on  the  general  result  of  its  effect  on  the 
whole  species,  and  not  on  the  benefit  conferred  on 
a small  portion  of  it. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  other,  which  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  extirpation,  has  succeeded  any 
better. 

The  boldness  and  novelty  of  such  a pretension, 
made  it,  at  first,  be  rejected  by  many,  who  would 
not  even  deign  to  examine  its  merits.  That  a 
morbid  poison,  taken  from  a domestic  animal, 
should  have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  suscep- 
tibility to  small-pox,  without  producing  any  dan- 
gerous disorder  itself,  was  considered  by  all  the 
world,  enlightened  and  unenlightened,  either  as  an 
extravagant  fancy,,  or,  at  least,  as  a proposition  to  be 
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entertained  with  the  utmost  hesitation  and  caution. 

t 

The  light  of  evidence,  however,  broke  in  so 
rapidly,  that  the  truth  of  this  fact,  so  highly 
curious  as  a new  discovery  in  the  history  of  animal 
life,  and  infinitely  interesting  as  it  affects  fhe 
dearest  interests  of  humanity,  was  fully  established 
to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  who  had  the  means 
and  the  capacity  of  appreciating  the  evidence  in 
its  favour  ; for  examples  of  the  preventive  virtue 
of  the  vaccine  inoculation  occurred  in  the  circle  of 
every  one’s  friends  and  acquaintance,  so  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  their  minds  of  the  fact.  The  nrierit  of 
the  gentleman  who  first  drew  this  discovery  from 
the  fruitless  obscurity  of  rural  tradition,  and 
rendered  it  available  to.  mankind,  was  greatly  en- 
hanced by  his  perseverance  under  such  discourage- 
ment; 

In  the  mean  time,  doubts 'were  started  con- 
cerning the  duration  and  extent  of  this  prevention-, 
objections  which  could  have  no  weight,  but  in  so 
far  as  they  militated  against  the  ultimate  benefit 
held  out  to  mankind ; namely,  the  extirpation  of 
the  small-pox,  for  it  is  plain  that  a few  exceptions 
could  not  mar  this  effect.  And  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  that  though  the  cow-pox  should  be  found 
not  to  prove  a security  for  life  in  every  instance, 
and  that  even  though  it  should  be  found  that  in  one 
case  in  a hundred,  nay,  one  in  ten,  it  might  fail  in 
destroying  susceptibility,  it  would  nevertheless,  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  mankind,  jn  as  much  as  it 
would  still  prove  an  instrument  for  annihilating, 
more  or  less  gradually,  the  whole  existing  stock  of 
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variolous  infection.  But  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  not  more  than  one  in  several  thousands 
retain  their  susceptibility  to  small-pox  after  under- 
going vaccination,  the  objection  vanishes,  to  no* 
thing.  It  is  like  a lusus  nature,  or  like  a red 
mark  or  wen  on  the  face  ; or  it  may  be  compared 
to  those  rare  constitutions,  in  which  bark  or  mer- 
cury do  not  produce  their  usual  specific  effects  ; 
but  which  no  wise  man  would,  for  - this  reason, 
decline  employing  in  those  diseases  to  which  they 
are  adapted.  Rationally  considered,  it  forms  a 
most  imperious  additional  motive  for  urging  the 
vaccine  inoculation,  both  with  a view  to  over- 
power the  effect  of  those  anomalous  cases,  and  to 
save  the  few  who  still  retain  their  susceptibility. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  we  have  not  heard  that  in 
other  countries  any  objections  have  arisen  to  the 
practice,  from  the  occurrence  of  failures.  Either 
none  such  have  occurred,  or  they  have  had  no 
effect  in  slackening  exertions,  nor  in  preventing 
the  boundless  success,  which  it  has  had,  not  only 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  in  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  whether  civlized  or  uncivilized. 

Can  any  one  seriously  doubt,  that  if  vaccination 
had  been  pursued  with  the  same  energy  in  London, 
as  in  Vienna  and  Milan,  the  small-pox  would  not 
have  been  several  years  ago  totally  annihilated 


, * Don  Francisco  de  Salazar,  wlio  arrived  (some  time  a?o 
in  London  on  route  from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  as  a Depufv 
to  the  Jpanish  Cortes)  reports,  that  Vaccination  has  been 
practised  with  so  much  energy  and  success  in 
city.  .I.a.  for  .he  l,s,  twelve  .fon.he  there  ha<^^ec  “rr™^ 
only  no  de«h,  but  no  case  of  sraall-pox ; and  that  the  „e  “ 
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The  advantages,  however,  have  not  been  inconsi- 
derable. Upon  inspecting  a series  of  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  I find,  that,  before  the  introduction  of 
vaccination,  the  annual  deaths  from  small-pox 
frequently  exceeded  3000,  but  in  other  years  they 
fell  under  2000 : so  that  the  average  was  not 
much  above  2000.  The  greatest  mortality  in  one 
year  is  that  of  1763,  when  it  amounted  to  3582. 
One  of  the  lowest  is  that  of  1751,  in  which  it 
amounted  to  998.  But  the  mortality  the  following 
year  was  3500*  Ever  since  the  practice  of  vacci- 
nation, the  mortality  has  been  greatly  below  the 
average.  In  1804,  it  was  as  low  as  622.  In 
consequeace  of  various  mischievous  publications,* 
it  has  again  risen  to  near  1200,  for  it  appears  by 
the  Bill  of  last  year,  that  the  number  of  deaths 
from  small-pox,  was  1198. 

Nov.  I 8 I I . 

born  children  of  all  ranks  are  carried  to  the  vaccinatint^ 
houses  as  regularly  as  to  the  font  of  baptism;  that  the 
small-pox  is  entirely  extinguished  in  Peru,  and  nearly  so  in 
Chili ; and  that;  there  is  no  compulsory  interference  of 
Government  to  promote  this  practice. 

' * Sometliing  is  also  imputable  to  the  rmbecilfty  and  per- 
verseness of  individuals,  out  of  the  profession.  In  1805, 
the  mortality  of  small-pox  arose  to  1685.  This  increase 
tvas  probably  owing  chiefly  to  tlie  practice  at  that  time  of 
permitting  inoculation  of  out-patients  for  small-pox,  at  the 
Small-pox  Hospital.  The  tendency  of  this  to  spread  in- 
fection is  obvious.  This  was  soon  after  prohibited,  it  is 
true,' but  it  excites  no  small  degree  of  astonishment  not 
without  indignation,  that  it  should  have  been  permitted  in 
the  state  of  knowledge  in  1805. 
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Cepy  of  a Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marsh,  on  the 
Subject  of  the  Bible  Society.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Nicholas  Vansittart. 

« 

Dear  Sir, 

I BEG  to  return  my  best  acknowledgments  for  the 
communication  of  your  Address,  to  the  Senate  of 
Cambridge';  which  I the  more  strongly  feel  as  a 
mark  of  your  kind  attention,  as  I have  not  the 
honour  of  belonging  to  that  University,  and  as  it 
is  a considerable  time  since  I have,  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
you.  'You  were  perhaps  hot  aware  that  you  were 
sending  your  Address  to  a member  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  ; but  I accept,  as  a 
proof  of  your  kindness,  your  candid  and  friendly 
admonition,  which  affords  me  an  opportunity  of 
justifying  myself  to  you,  as  a Church  of  England 
man,  for  contributing  my  assistance  to  that  Insti- 
tution. 

I never  indeed  before  thought  it  necessary  to 
offer  any  apology  for  so  doing  ; for  though  I was 
aware,  before  I engaged  in  the  Society,  that  it  had 
• been  represented  as  dangerous  to  the  Church,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  this  charge  had  been  so  com- 
pletely refuted,  that  it  is  with  no  less  surprize  than 
regret  that  I now  learn  that  you  still  think  it  well 
founded. 
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I must  first  remark,  that  your  observatian  res- 
pecting the  funds  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  compared  with  those  of  the 
Bible  Society,  must  give  a very  erroneous  impres- 
sion respecting  the  comparative  wealth  of  the  two 
Societies.  You  state,  that  the  funds  of  the  latter 
are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  farmer.  This  is 
so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  by  the  latest  annual 
account,  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  appears  to  be  possessed  of  property  in 
the  public  funds  producing  about  ,^5300.  per 
annum,  besides  some  landed  property  ; while  the 
Bible  Society  was,  in  April  last,  possessed  of  no 
more  than  ^389.  per  annum  in  the  funds,  and  of 
money  and  exchequer  bills  capable  of  producing 
about  ;Ti8o.  more,  making  together  about 
per  annum  : and  although  its  total  receipts  within 
the  year  exceeded  those  of  the  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  in  the  proportion  of 
about  ,^24,600.  to  about  9,000.  yet  these 
receipts  were  not  only  principally  derived  from 
casual  and  occasional  sources,  such  as  congrega- 
tional collections,  and  contributions  from  Auxiliary 
Societies,  but  they  actually  fell  short  of  the  expen- 
diture of  the  year  by  upwards  of  3600.  It  is  not 
therefore  without  necessity,  much  less  is  it  from  an 
invidious  spirit  of  rivalry  towards  any  other  Insti- 
tution, that  the  friends  of  the  Bible  Society  are 
making  those  exertions  to  obtain  further  patronage 
and  support  from  the  public,  which  appear  to 
excite  your  alarm— an  alarm  for  which  I confess 
myself  totally  unable  to  account,  when  I consider 
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that  the  sole  and  exclusive  object  of  the  Bible  Society y 
so  far  as  it  respects  the  United  Kingdom,  is  tme 
CIRCULATION  OF  THE  AUTHORIZEO  TRANS- 
LATION OF  THE  SCRIP’I'URES,  WITHOUT  NOTE 
OR  COMMENT.  I should,  as  a member  of  the 
Church,  be  very  sorry  to  think  that  the  devout 
study  of  the  Scriptures  could  lead  to  the  disre- 
gard of  our  Liturgy  on  the  contrary,  I should 
hope'that  it  would  produce  a more  general  acknow- 
ledgment of  its  excellence,. as  it  originally,  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation,  led,  through  the  bles- 
sing of  Divine  Providence,  to  its  establishment. 
The  Bible,  says  Chillingworth,  and  the  Bible 
ONLY,  IS  THE  RELICTION  OF  THE  PrOTEST- 
ANT  ; it  is  the  sole  basis  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  only  one  on  which  you,  I am 
sure,  would  wish  to  place  it.  But  you  observe, 
that  you  can  have  no  guarantee,  that  as  the  power 
of  the  Bible  Society  increases,  other  objects,  inimi- 
cal to  the  Church,  will  not  in  time  be  associated 
with  the  object.  To  this  I answer,  that  so  long 
as  the  members  of  the  Church  take  part  in  the 
Bible  Society,  its  very  constitution  will  afford  such 
a guarantee  as  you  desire.  The  President,  and 
all  the  Vice-Presidents  without  exception,  are 
Churchmen,  and  are  constant  members  of  the 
managing  committee,  in  which  they  always  pre- 
• side  i and  of  the  other  members  of  this  committee, 
the  Churchmen  are  equal  in  number  to  all  the 
Dissenters-  of  different  sects ; so  that  in  every 
question  the  Church  must  have  a constant  majority  ; 
and  in  the  general  meetings,  in  which  alone  all 
VOL.  VI.  E e 
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points  afFecting  the  constitution  of  the  Society  must 
be  decided,  the  members  of  the  Church  must  have 
a weight  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  conse- 
quence. In  proportion,  therefore,  as  Churchmen 
of  talents,  rank,  and  influence  join  the  Society, 
this  preponderance  must  increase. — Among  the 
patrons,  either  of  the  parent  Society,  or  its  branches, 
are  already  numbered  the  four  Archbishops 
OF  Ireland,  and  EIGHT  English  and  eight 
Irish  Bishops.  I doubt  whether  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
which  now,  as  you  observe,  enjoys  the  counte- 
nance of  the  whole  episcopal  Bench,  was,  at  so 
short  a period  from  its  formation,  honoured  with 
the  support  of  so  large  a body  of  the  Prelates  ; and 
I should  hope  the  time  might  not  be  far  distant 
when  the  two  societies  ^raay  equally  flourish  under 
the  general  patronage  of  them  all.  This  would 
appear  to  me  the  most  effectual  remedy  for  any 
supposed  danger  from  the  Dissenting  influence  in 
the  Bible  Society.  To  those  who  are  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  Society,  this  danger 
must  indeed  appear  chimerical.  So  little  docs  the 
spirit  of  mutual  jealousy  exist,  that  there  has  been  ] 

no  instance  of  a division  taking  place  in  a general  i 

meeting,  and  I scarcely  recollect  one  even  in  the  jj 

committee,  in  the  course  of  a frequent  attendance  ; 1 

but  what  may  appear  to  you  more  extraordinary,  *1 

I have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  which  of  the  I 

committee  are  Churchmen,  and  which  arc  Dis-  | 
senters,  except  in  the  instances  of  those  gentlemen  i 
with  whom  I happen  te  be  personally  acquainted,  ‘ | 
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and  a few  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who 
are  of  course  distinguished  by  their  dress. 

But  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument, 
that  there  may  be  real  danger  from  the  preponde- 
rance of  the  Disssenting  interest,  what  is  the 
remedy  yow  ^xo^osc  ? That  all  Churchmen  should 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  Society,  and  leave  it 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dissenters.  If  any 
thin£  can  make  the  Society  dangerous,  this  must  do 
it ; because  there  would  then  be  no  check  to  any 
sectarian  spirit  which  might  introduce  itself,  and 
which  must  be  unavoidably  irritated  by  so  harsh, 
and,  1 think,  so  unjust  an  indication  of  jealousy. 
But  even  if  no  sentimeat  of  resentment  should  be 
excited,  one  of  two  consequences  must  inevitably 
follow  : either  the  Society,  being  deprived  of  the 
hope  of  further  support,  and  crippled  by  the  loss 
of  its  pecuniary  means,  and  of  many  of  its  most 
valuable  members,  would  wholly  expire,  or  sink 
into  insignif  cance ; or  else  the  Dissenting  interest, 
making  up  for  these  losses  by  more  extensive 
sacrifices,  and  an  increase  of  zeal  and  activity,  and 
availing  itself  ot  the  assistance  of  the  foreign 
societies  already  formed,  would  carry  on  the  Insti- 
tution in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  before.  ^ 

In  the  first  case  you  would  have  crushed  an 
establishment  which  has  done  more  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity  than  has  been  effected 
in  the  same  space  of  time  in  any  age  since  the 
Apostolic  : which  has  in  seven  years  been 
the  means  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  fifty-four 
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languages.  This  would  indeed  be  putting  out 
one^  of  the  eyes  of  Britain,  ^ 

would  be  to  transfer  to 
the  body  of  Dissenters  all  the  honour  and  infu- 
ence  of  whatever  has  been  done,  and  whatever  may 
be  done,  by  an  Institution,  of  which  the  dawn  has 
been  so  glorious,  but  which  is  visibly  rising  into 
rig  ter  day.  Shall  it  be  said  that  the  Dissenters 
alone  have  carried  the  Word  of  God  to 
every  nation  under  heaven  ? or  shall  the 
hurch  of  England  continue  to  claim  the 
eadmg  part  in  this  important  work  ? And  can  the 
hurch  of  England  stand  so  secure  upon  a narrow 
and  exclusive  policy,  as  by  deserving  the 
blessings,  and  uniting  the  prayers  of 
ALL  PEOPLE,  nations,  AND  LANGUAGES? 

The  evils  of  either  alternative  seem  to  me  equally 
fatal  and  inevitable.  I am  far  from  undervauling 
the  efforts  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  : I am  an  old  member 
of  that  Society,  and  am  heartily  disposed  to  lend 
any  assistances  in  my  power  to  its  useful  plans. 
But  how  little,  either  that,  or  any  other  society 
now  existing,  would  be  competent  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  experience  of  above 
a century  has  shown.  Even  supposing  (what  I think 
impossible)  that  it  might  be  made,  in  some  con- 
siderable degree,  to  answer  the  same  purposes,  I 
see  superior  advantages  in  the  present  constitution 
of  the  Bible  Society.  The  co-'Operation  of 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  m religious  mat- 
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ierSy  SO  far  as  they  can  conscientiously  co-operate f 
seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
lessening  both  the  political  and  religious  evils  of 
dissent.  It  dispels  prejudices,  promotes  candour 
and  good  will,  and  must  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
reception  of  that  truth  which  every  one  perceives 
to  be  no  less  the  object  of  those  who  differ  from 
him  than  his  own.  From  such  a communication, 
the  Church  of  England,  has  nothing  to  fear,  and 
every  thing  to  hope  ; as  holding  (in  our  judgments 
at  least)  that  middle  line  of  truth  in  which  all  oppo- 
site opinions  have  a natural  tendency  to  coincide. 
And  is  that  truth  more  likely  to  be  acknowledged 
and  embraced  by  minds  embittered  by  mutual 
jealousy  and  aversion,  or  by  such  as  have  been 
previously  softened  by  couciliatlon  ? 

The  existence  of  dissent  will  perhaps  be  insepa- 
' rable  from  religious  freedom^  so  long  as  the  mind  of 
man  is  liable  to  error  ; but  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  hope  that  hostility  may  cease  where  perfect  agree- 
ment cannot  he  established.  If  we  cannot  RECON- 
CILE ALL  OPINIONS,  let  us  endeavour  to  unite 
ALL  HEARTS. 

I ought,  perhaps,  to  apologize  for  troubling  you 
with  arguments,  which  must  probably  have  been 
already  brought  before  you,  as  I know  vour 
opinions  are  not  taken  up  hastily  and  lightly.  But 
I have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  such  as  have 
chiefly  induced  me  to  consider  my  taking  a part 
in  the  concerns  of  the  Bible  Society  not  only  as 
consistent  with,  but  as  a proof  of  the  sincerity  and 
warmth  of  my  attachment  to  the  Church  of 
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England ; and  whi<;h  aim,  „„  reflection,  seem  to 

rf  I ^Tu°  ‘■™m  rep,„i;„. 

ofZlI  convinced  I shall  leas/ 

./,/  as  I approach  that  state,  .h 

AH^D.  “'"’■INCTION  OF  ChuecHMAN 
ahd  Dissenter  shale  be  no  moke. 


4/^  December^  1 8 1 1 . 
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Copy  of  a Letter  to  John  Coker,  Esq.  in  Answer 
to  his  Letter  on  the  Bible  Society,  By  the  Right 
Nicholas  Vansittart. 

Dear  Sir, 

I have  at  all  periods  of  my  life  had  a particular 
objection  to  newspaper  controversies ; but  to  a 
controversy  so  amicable  as  that  to  which  I am 
invited  by  youf  letter — which  not  only  breathes 
the  spirit  of  a gentleman,  but  the  kindness  of  a 
friend — I cannot  object,  whatever  may  be  its  form. 
I consider  your  letter  as  a public  appeal  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  against  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  my  letter  to  Dr.  Marsh.  That  letter 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  a mere  private  answer 
to  his  communication  to  me  of  his  Address  to  the 
Senate  of  Cambridge.  I expressed  myself  as  a 
Churchman  writing  to  a Churchman.  I afterwards 
published  my  sentiments  under  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  authority  in  that  University,  and  I have 
had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  both  Universities 
approve  of  them.  But  I value  both  the  judgment 
of  our  University,  and  your  private  opinion,  too 
highly  not  to  offer  some  further  explanation. 

The  question  between  us  is  not,  whether  the 
Dissenters  are,  or  are  not,  hostile  to  the  Established 
Church,  but  whether  they  can  acquire  any  power 
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of  injuring'  it  from  the  operations  of  the  Bible 
Society?  What  are  those  operations  ? Simply,  the 
distribution  of  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. How  can  such  a distribution  be  injurious 
to  the  Church  by  which  that  version  was  made, 
and  which  professes  to  rest  upon  it  as  the  sole 
foundation  of  its  doctrines — that  version  from 
which  the  Church  has  taken  the  language  of  her 
Liturgy,  anit  which  has  been  sanctioned  from  age 
to  age  by  the  authority  of  all  our  ecclesiastical 
rulers?  But  if  we  pertinaciously  reject  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Dissenters  in  circulating  our  Bible, 
what  should  hinder  every  sect  from  having  not  only 
a Bible  S'odetyy  btit  a Bibhy  of  its  own  ? The 
Unitarians  have  already  their  improved  Version  of 
the  New  Testament. — And  who  can  estimate  the 
extent  of  mischief  which  might  arise  from  such  ^ 
collision  of  contending  translations  ? To  the  un~ 
learnedy  the  version  to  which  they  are  accustomed, 
stands  in  the  place  of  an  original ; and  to  injure 
their  opinion  of  its  authenticity,  is  to  shake  their 
confidence  in  the  Word  of  God  itself. 

We  are  apt  to  consider  the  Dissenters  as  nar- 
row-minded and  unreasonable  ; but  while  we 
condemn  the  prejudices  of  oiher  men,  let  us  be  on 
our  guard  against  our  own.  Let  us  for  a moment 
suppose  that  the  Bible  Society,  instead  of  being 
formed  in  London,  had  originated  in  the  northern 
metropolis  of  our  United  Kingdom,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that 
when  their  Episcopal  brethren  had  petitioned  to 
unite  with  them  in  the  glorious  work  of  diffusing 
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the  knowledge  of  their  common  Saviour,  the  Pres- 
bytery had  replied  by  a haughty , refusal — Keep 
aloof!  your  piety,  your  learning,  may  be  equal  to 
ours  ; your  zeal  may  be  exemplary,  your  morals 
irreproachable — but  you  have  no  lay  elders ; you 
have  bishops  and  deans : nay,  more,  you  wear  white 
surplices f and  have  organs  in  your  churches  : and 
we  had  rather  the  Scriptures  should  be  for  ever 
unknown,  than  disseminated  by  such  polluted  hands 
in  conjunction  with  ours. — Such,  my  dear  Sir,  is 
the  conduct  which  you  would  recommend  to  the 
Church  of  England.  How  far  it  would  conduce 
to  its  honour,  or  its  substantial  interests,  I leave  to 
your  cool  reflection.  My  ardent  wish,  as  I know 
it  is  yours,  is,  that  the  Church  of  England  may  be 
the  first  of  Christian  churches,  and  our  country  the 
first  of  nations — not  for  the  purposes  of  any  worldly 
splendour  (whatever  ambition  of  that  kind  I may 
once  have  felt),  but  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  Divine  Providence  of  extensive  benefit  to  man'- 
kind  ; the  first  of  churches  as  the  model  of  pure 
Faith  and  unfeigned  Piety  to  all  the  kindreds  of  the 
world  ; the  first  of  nations^  as  the  guardian  and 
champion  of  Justice,  Liberty,  and  the  true  Rights 
of  Man.  These,  however,  are  high  considerations, 
and  above  the  reach  of  human  foresight.  To  us  it 
belongs  to  use  eur  reason  in  seeking  the  most 
beneficial  ends  by  the  wisest  means,  and  to  leave 
the  event  with  humble  confidence  to  Him  who 
Rules  above. 

With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  your  letter,  I 
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shall  only  observe,  that  you  greatly  mistake  the 

cTnT  -PP-  they 

condemn  the  use  of  notes  and  commentaries  for 

elucidating  the  Scriptures.  On  the  contrary,  one 
of  our  most  active  members  is  now  publish- 
ing a earned  and  elaborate  commentary  upon 
em.  And  it  is  a remarkable  fact,  that  since  the 
nstitution  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  best  critical 
editions  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  best  com- 
mentaries on  them,  have  risen  in  value  in  this 
country  much  beyond  their  proportion  to  other 
books  (except  such  as  derive  their  chief  value  from 
their  scarcity),  and  have  been  more  frequently 
reprinted  than  in  the  course  of  a great  number 
of  years  preceding.  But  the  Society,  as  a body, 
takes  no  part  in  recommending  the  expositions  of 
any  man  or  any  set  of  men.  Confident  that  the 
Bible  alone  is  able  to  give  wisdom  to  the  simple^  it 
leaves  to  the  Church,  to  every  sect,  to  every  indi- 
vidual, the  right  of  selecting  and  recommending 
such  farther  helps  as  may  be  necessary  for  critical 
research.  In  so  doing  every  man  will  consult  his 
own  judgment,  and  the  authority  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  defer. 


I am  far,  as  you  well  know,  from- undervaluing 
the  advantages  of  learning  ; and  I should  think, 
that  upon  the  ground  of  literary  merit,  the  Bible 
Society  might  claim  some  countenance  in  a learned 
University.  We  justly  prize  the  profound  erudition 
and  indefatigable  diligence  of  the  compilers  of  the 
Polyglot  Bible  : but  what  a Polyglot  has  the  Bible 
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Society  produced!  Can  \t  lessen  the  merit  of  such 
exertions,  that  they  have  been  applied  to  living 
languages,  and  to  purposes  of  immediate  and 
important  service  to  mankind,? 

But  literary  merit  is  not  (except  in  a very 
subordinate  degree]  the  .aim  of  the  Society,  nor  the 
•tribunal  of  learning  that  at  which  it  is  to  be  judged. 
Its  objects  are  of  a higher  order,  and  far  more 
important  to  mankind  ; and  its  appeal  is  to  every 
Christian  heart.  If  you  can  point  out  to  me  any 
means  of  promoting  these  great  objects  as  power- 
fully, as  rapidly,  as  extensively,  without  incurring 
the  dangers  you  apprehend  from  the  Bible  Society, 
I shall  readily  concur  with  you  in  adopting  such 
means' ; but  till  you  can  do  so,  I think  myself 
bound  to  persevere:  nor  do  I believe  they  will 
ever  be  found  except  in  some  plan  similar  to  ours. 
For  it  is  not  simply  to  the  diffusion  of  the  Bible, 
but  to  the  co-operation  of  all  Christians,  tp  diffuse 
it,  and  to  the  effect  of  such  a co-operation  on  our 
own  hearts,  that  I look,  not  only  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Christian  Faith^  but  the  extension  of  Chris- 
tian Charity. , 

\ 

1 2th  February f 1812. 
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Consideration  of  the  Question ^ whether  the  Bible 
Society  produces  a disregard  of  the  Liturgy  . By  the 
Right  Hon.  Nicholas  Vansittart. 

JVIany  of  us  are  also*  members  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Let  it  be 
examined,  whether  in  our  application  to  that 
Society  for  books,  there  is  a smaller  proportion  of 
Prayer-books  than  in  those  of  its  other  members, 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  Bible  Society.  Of  the 
disregard  to  the  Liturgy,  which  you  suppose  to 
have’  been  produced  by  the  Bible  Society,  if  real, 
the  Reports  of  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  must  bear  conclusive  evidence.  We 
shall,  in  that  case,  find  that  during  the  growth  of 
the  Bible  Society,  the  demand  for  Prayer-books  foj: 
distribution  had  been  gradually  lessening.  But 
what  is  the  fact  ? The  number  of  Prayer-books 
delivered  by  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  to  its  members  on  an  average  of  the 
three  years  immediately  previous  to  the  institution 
of  the  Bible  Society  (viz.  1802-3-4),  was  13,546  ; 
the  average  of  the  last  three  years  was  19,815, 
being  an  increase  of  nearly  one  half.  I am  in- 
formed also,  that  the  ordinary  sale  of  Prayer-books 

* Mr.  Vansittart  is  speaking  of  the  Members  of  the 
Bible  Society. — This  is  extracted,  with  his  permission, 
from  the  last  of  his  three  Letters  on  the  subject  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  published  by  Hatchard,  ’ 
in  1812. 
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has  greatly  increased  in  the  same  period. — So  much 
for  the  disregard  of  the  Liturgy  produced  by  the 
Bible  Society. 

But  we  do  not  refuse  to  associate  with  those 
who  may  object  to  the  Liturgy,  for  the  purpose  of 
diffusing  the  knowledge  of  those  Scriptures,  which 
they,  as  well  as  we,  acknowledge  to  be  the  sole 
fountains  of  all  religious  truth. 

We  venerate  the  Liturgy,  as  one  of  the  most  , 
valuable  and  important  of  human  compositions ; 
but  when  attempts  are  made  to  place  it  on  a level 
with  the  Bible — to  assert  that  the  Bible  cannot 
safely  be  circulated  without  it,  we  are  obliged  to 
confess,  that  the  difference  is  no  less  than  between 
divine  perfection^  and  human  frailty. 

Such  a claim  of  equality  with  the  Bible,  the 
venerable  and  holy  men  who  compiled  our  Liturgy 
would  have  disclaimed  with  horror.  There  is  no 
point  on  which  they  more  firmly  insist,  than  upon 
the  complete  and  absolute  sufficiency  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  matters  of  faith  ■,  this  is  indeed  the  very 
basis  of  the  Reformation  ; while  the  authority  of 
the  Church  in  points  of  doctrine  is  no  less  avow- 
edly the  foundation  of  Popery. 

The  danger  of  the  perversion  of  Scripture,  on 
which  you  so  much  insist,  is  the  very  argument, 
used  by  the  Papists  in  defence  of  the  denial  of  the 
Bible  to  the  laity.  And  indeed  to  such  a length  do 
you  carry  your  argument,*  that  I do  not  know 
what  answer  you  could  give  to  a Catholic  Doctor, 
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who  should  justify  the  practice  of  his  church  by 
your  authority. 

But  should  we,  by  adopting  the  Liturgy  as  an 
infallible  exposition  of  Scripture,  gain  the  point  of 
uniformity  of  doctrine?  By  no  means — Tou  con- 
tend* that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  language 
of  the  Liturgy  with  Calvin’s  doctrine.  But  other 
men,  whose  sincerity,  piety,  and  learning  are  indis- 
putable, contend  that  the  Liturgy  and  the  Articles 
cannot  be  understood  in  any  other  than  a Calvinistic 
sense.  My  opinion  would  be  of  no  weight  in  de- 
ciding such  a question  between  you  ; but  I should 
be  sorry  not  to  embrace,  .".s  faithful  and  genuine  sons 
of  the  Church  to  which  I belong,  many  who  hold 
each  of  these  contradictory  opinions. 

With  reference  to  this  point  of  the  sufficiency  of 
Scripture,  I cited  the  words  of  Chillingworth,  as 
one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  Protestant  cause  ; 
but  to  Chillingworth  you  think  fit  to  object ; and 
it  seems  to  me  unnecessary  to  examine  the  validity 
of  your  objections,  because  I can  support  my 
argument  by  an  authority  from  which  you  cannot 
appeal,  namely,  that  of  the  Church  of  England 
itself,  speaking  in  the  Homilies. 

“ There  is  no  truth  nor  doctrine,”  says  the  first 
Homily  (on  reading  the  Scriptures),  “ necessary 
for  our  justification  and  everlasting  salvation,  but 
that  is,  or  may  be,  drawn  out  of  that  fountain  and 
well  of  truth.” 

“ If  it  shall  require  to  teach  any  truth,  or 
reprove  false  doctrine  ; to  rebuke  any  vice,  to 

* Page  48,  note. 
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commend  any  virtue,  to  give  good  counsel,  to 
comfort  or  exhort,  or  to  do  any  thing  requisite  for 
our  salvation  ; all  these  things  (saith  St.  Chry- 
sostom) we  may  learn  plentifully  of  the  Scripture.  ” 
If  to  know  God  aright,”  Says  the  twenty- 
second  Homily,  “ be  an  occasion  of  evil,  then  we 
must  needs  grant  that  the  learning  and  reading  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  is  the  cause  of  heresy,  carnal 
liberty,  and  the  subversion  of  good  orders.  But 
the  knowledge  of  God  and  of  ourselves,  is  so  far 
from  being  an  occasion  of  evil,  that  k>  is  the 
readiest,  yea,  the  only  means  to  bridle  carnal 
liberty,  and  to  kill  all  our  fleshly  affections.  And 
the  ordinary  way  to  attain  this  knowledge,  is  with 
diligence  to  hear  and  read  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
For  the  whole  Scriptures,  saith  St.  Paul,  were  given 
by  the  inspiration  of  God.  And  shall  we  Chris- 
tian men  think  to  learn  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  of  ourselves  in  any  earthly  man’s  work  or 
writing,  sooner  or  better  than  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost? 
If  we  desire  the  knowledge  of  heavenly  wisdom, 
why  had  we  rather  learn  the  same  of  man  than  of 
God  himself,  who,  as  St.  James  saith,  is  the  Giver 
of  wisdom  ? Yet  why  will  we  not  learn  it  at 
Christ’s  own  mouth,  who  promising  to  be  present 
with  the  Church  to  the  world’s  end,  doth  perform 
his  promise;  in  that  he  is  not  only  with  us  by  his 
grace  and  tender  pity,  but  also  in  this,  that  he 
speaketh  presently  unto  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
to  the  great  and  endless  comfort  of  all  them  that 
have  any  feeling  of  God  at  all  in  them.” 
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Could  .he  men  by  whom  such  passages  as  these 
wem  written  have  foreseen  that  !n  the  Church 
Vrtich  they  fotmded,  it  would  be  considered  as  an 
offence  to  distribute  the  Bible  unaccompanied  by 
any  human  work  ? ^ 


Could  they,  humble  as  they  were  pious,  have  been 
supposed  to  claim  on  behalf  of  their  own  writings 
an  equality  with  those  Scriptures  by  which  they 

were  guided,  and  for  which  some  of  them  laid 
down  their  lives  ? 

Yet  this  claim  of  equality  is  all  which  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Bible  Society,  who  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England,  deny.  They  stand  on  the 
line  of  demarcation  which  separates  the  Papist 
from  the  Protestant.  They  assert  the  wide  dis- 
tinction between  the  authority  of  an  infallible  and 
of  a fallible  church:  but  do  they  forsake  the  Church 
where  the  Liturgy  is  used  ? Do  they  countenance 
the  disregard  of  it  in  others  ? The  very  contrary  is 
the  fact  and  on  this  point  they  are  willing  to 
stake  the. issue  of  the  question. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  association  of  a 
large  proportion  of  Churchmen  in  the  Bible  Society, 
must  tend  to  render  the  Dissenters  less  adverse  to 
the  Liturgy.  They  must  learn  to  respect  what 
they  know  to  be  held  in  veneration  by  men  whom 
they  esteem. 

But  in  proportion  as  their  good-will  to  the 
Liturgy  is  now  conciliated  by  the  habit  of  acting 
in  co-operation  with  Churchmen,  must  any  preju- 
dices they  may  entertain  respecting  it  be  inflamed 
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by  such  a secession  of  the  Churchmen  from  the 
Society  as  you  recommend. 

Nor  can  I think  it  clear,  that  the  Society,  by 
such  a secession,  would  be  so  reduced  in  numbers 
and  influence  as  to  become  inconsiderable.  The 
union  has  been  formed,  the  machine  is  organized, 
and  it  might  continue  to  work. 

The  Dissenters,  by  being  left  In  the  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  Society,  might  obtain  a large  accession 
of  influence  and  reputation.  The  Foreign  Socie- 
ties would,  as  I have  observed,  naturally  adhere  to 
them.  The  eflForts  of  these  Societies  you  value  at 
a very  low  rate,  upon  this  sole  ground,  that  they 
hav«  received  pecuniary  assistance  frorri  the  British 
Society,  instead  of  contributing  to  it.  Supposing 
this  to  be  the  case  with  respect  to  all  the  Foreign 
Societies,  it  would  only  follow,  that  you  estimate 
the  strength  of  a Society  by  no  other  criterion  than 
its  pecuniary  means.  You  count  for  nothing  the 
zeal  and  activity  of  these  Societies,’ though  you 
usually  represent  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the 
Dissenters  as  sufficiently  formidable.  You  overlook 
the  gratitude  and  attachment  of  so  many  indivi- 
duals, many  of  whom  are  in  distinguished  stations; 
and  the  approbation  and  countenance  of  several 
sovereigns.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  late  and 
the  present  King  of  Sweden,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  have  distinctly  expressed  their  approbation 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society.  Would  you, 
with  the  views  you  entertain  of  the  spirit  and 
designs  of  the  Dissenters,  think  it  wise  or  safe  to 
leave  such  a correspondence  entirely  in  their  hands? 
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And  opinion,  do  you  think  tvill  be  formed 

roa  o the  liberality  and  judgment  of  the  Church 

ot  Jingland,  in  rejecting  and  renouncing  such  an 
instrument  of  general  good  ? What  will  be  thought 
even  of  our  present  jealousies  and  disputes  ? 

But  zeal,  and  activity,  and  attachment,  are  arms 
of  no  mead  power-such  as  will  often  supply  the 
place  of  money,  and  such  as  money  cannot  always 
purchas^  I hope  they  do  not  belong  exclusively 
to  the  Dissenters  : but  it  is  for  the  Church  to 
determine  whether  she  will  avail  herself,  for  the 
noblest  purposes,  of  those  qualities  which  they  are 
admitted  to  possess,  or  run  the  risk  of  seeing  them 
turned  against  her. 

March  23,  i8i2. 
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Whether  the  Safety  of  the  Church  can  be  endangered 
by  the  Prevalence  of  the  Bible  Society.  By  the 
Same.^ 

/Though  I can  easily  suppose*  the  alarms  pro-^ 
fessed  for  the  safety  of  the  Church  to  be  sincere 
and  unaffected,  1 believe  them  to  be  neither  justified 
by  argument,  nor  founded  in  reason,  nor  unattended 
with  injury  to  the  Church  itself.  There  never 
was  a time  when  the  Legislature  more  carefully 
guarded,  or  more  liberally  promoted  the  interests 
.of  the  Church.^  In  the  greatest  pressure  of  public 
exertion,  when  it  would  appear  hardly  justifiable 
to  add  any  thing  to  the  expenditure  of  the  nation 
for  any  purpose  which  did  not  arise  out  of  the 
immediate  exigency  of  the  times,  grants  of  unex- 
ampled liberality  have  been  made  for  the  support 
of  the  national  religion. t 

T.  his  would  of  itself  go  far  towards  proving 
what  I think  further  observation  will  confirm  ; 

* This  is  extracted  from  the  same  Letter  as  the  precedine 
article.  ^ ^ 

f Grants  for  Ecclesiastical  Purposes. 

GREAT  BRITAIN.' 

1809.  To  the  Go- 
vernors of  Qjaeen 
Aipi's  Bounty, 
for  the  augmen- 
tation of  small 
livings  - . £100,000 


« A..  A JL/  • 


1809.  To  the  Board 
of  First-Fruits,  for 
building  churches 
and  glebe-houses  ^10,000 
Irish. 
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that  there  is  among  us  a growing  attachment  to 
religion.  To  no  other  cause  can  I attribute  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Bible  Society,  which  again, 
by  a reciprocal  action  of  the  most  beneficial  kind, 
powerfully  contributes  to  strengthen  and  extend 
this  attachment. 

Yet  I will  own  that  there  are  possible  cases, 
in  which  I think  danger  may  arise  to  the  Church 
—one  of  them  would  be,  if  the  abuses  of  the 
Church  should  be  confounded  with  its  interests. 
The  spirit  of  the  age  is  liberally  attentive  to  all 
fair  claims  ; but  it  is  an  inquisitive  and  scrutiniz- 
ing age,  and  many  circumstances  which  formerly 
attracted  little  notice,  arc  now  drawn  into  full  light. 
The  returns  of  the  non-resident  clergy,  for  in- 
stance, are  now  annually  printed  It  the  friends 
of  the  Church,  instead  of  taking  the  lead  in  a mild 
reform  of  abuses,  contend  obstinately  for  their 
protection,  and  treat  every  man  as  an  enemy  who 


i8io.  To  the  Go- 
vernors of  Qiie^n 
Ann's  Bounty  ^100,000 


i8xi.  To  the  Go- 
vernors of  Queen 
Ann’s  Bounty  - ioo,ooo 


N.  B.  No  former  parliament- 
ary giants  of  this  kind 
appear  to  have  been  made 
in  Great  Britain. 


1810.  To  the  same  :£io,ooo 

Irish. 

Further  grant  ^ 
to  the  same  - - 50,000 

• British. 

1811.  To  the  same  10,000 

' Irish. 

Further  grant 
to  the  same  - - 50,000 
British. 

N,  B.  From  the  Union  to 
the  year  1808,  the  sum  of 
=£5000.  Irish  was  annually 
granted  to  the  Board  of 
First-Fruits,  In  1808  the 
grant  was  increased  to 
^10,000. 
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aims  at  reform,  they  will  certainly  be  overpowered 
' at  last,  and  tire  corrective  applied  by  those  who 
will  apply  it  with  no  sparing  hand. 

The  voice  of  the  public  is  now  with  the  Church 
—it  may,  by  a pertinacious  resistance  to  reasonable 
expectations,  be  turned  against  her. 

It  may  also  be  turned  against  her,  and  with 
consequences,  perhaps,  not  less  alarming,  by  the 
display  of  a distrustful  and  repulsive  spirit  towards 
those,  who  feel  that  they  merit  no  sentiment  of 
hostility. 

The  cause  of  the  Church  may  likewise  suffer,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree,  from  ill  judging  advo- 
cates. If  her  alleged  defenders  insist  on  argu- 
ments so  repugnant  to  the  common  sense  and 
feelings  of  mankind,  that  they  can  only  be  sup- 
, ported  by  treating  the  clearest  and  simplest  subjects 
as  the  most  intricate  and- perplexed,  the  ridicule 


which  must  attach  itself  to  such  arguments,  how- 
ever ingeniously  maintained,  cannot  fail,  in  a 
certain  degree,  16  be  reflected  on  the  Church. 
For  after  all  that  ingenuity  and  subtlety  can  do,  the 
public  opinion  must  at  last  be  decided  by  the  plain 
reason  of  plain  men.  With  such,  the  appeal  is 
always  to  fact  and  experience.  They’  will  not 
believe  it  to  be  an  offence  to  carry  home  to  the 
habitations  of  the  poor  and  ignorant  that  Bible  ahne 
which  is  daily  read  in  the  Church,  as  alone  con- 
taining the  words  of  everlasting  life.  They  will 
not  believe  the  members  of  the  Bible  Society  to  be 
bad  Churchmen  (with  whatever  dexterity  vou  may 
prove  that  they^must  be  so),  while  they  perform 
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both  m the  Church  and  in  society,  the  offices  of 
good  men  and  good  Christians. 

But  from  the  apprehension  of  all  these  dangers, 
the  support  which  the  Bible  Society  has  received 
from  so  large  a proportion  of  the  clerical  body,  in  a 
great  degree  relieves  my  mind.  It  evinces  a 
liberality  of  sentiment  and  a conciliatory  disposi- 
tion, from  which  the  happiest  consequences  may 
be  expected.  In  speaking  of  this  proportion,  we 
must  keep  in  view  the  recent  establishment  of  the 
Society,  and  the  great  numbers  both  of  the  Clergy 
md  Laity  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  joining 
t.  It  is  the  common  practice  of  the  opponents 
jf  the  Society,  to  represent  all  who  do  not  actually 
subscribe  to  it  as  its  adversaries.  The  fact  is,  that 
great  numbers  are  even  ignorant  of  its  existence. 

I have  repeatedly,  among  my  own  acquaintance, 
met  with  persons  of  rank  and  education,  and  of 
extensive  general  information,  who  had  never  heard 
of  such  a Society — I do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  om  who,  when  its  object  and  operations  were, 
for  the  first  time  explained  to  him,  failed  to  ex- 
press the  most  decided  approbation  of  them— Such 
is  the  first  natural  movement  of  an  unprejudiced 
mind. 

But  of  these  who  are  acquainted  with  the  So- 
ciety,  great  numbers  are  withheld  from  subscribing 
by  motives  very  different  from  disapprobation.  It 
is  but  too  true,  that  a large  portion  of  the  Clergy 
are  in  circumstances  which  make  even  a small 
subscription  a matter  of  serious  concern  to  them. 
Many  have  for  a long  time  been  members  of  the 
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Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
cannot  conveniently  contribute  to  both  Societies. 
Many  are  unable  to  do  it  to  either . The  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge  itself,  which 
you  uphold  as  a true  Church  of  England  Society, 
and  which  has  subsisted  more  than  a century, 
would,  if  examined  by  the  same  rule,  be  likewise 
condemned.  The  number  of  parishes  in  England 
is  upwards  of  ii,ooo;  yet  the  total  number  of 
Clergymen  belonging  to  that  Society  is,  according 
to  the  last  Report,  only  about  2900. 

By  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  I have  men- 
tioned, and  which  does  so  much  honour  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  present  day,  another  danger  is 
averted  from  the  Church,  not  less  considerable  than 
those  I have  before  alluded  to — that  of  a dis- 
cordance of  sentiment  between  the  Clergy  and  the 
Laity.  It  is  natural  and  proper  that  the  Clergy, 
and  especially  those  in  the  most  dignified  situations, 
should  watch  with  peculiar  caution  any  thing 
which  may  be  supposed  to  tend  to  religious  inno- 
vation, and  it  is  no  less  natural  that  they  should 
sometimes  be  suspected  of  pushing  their  caution  to 
an  excess;  and  that  in  times  when  the  public  . 
attention  is  strongly  turned  to  reform,  some  colli-  ' 
sion  of  opinion  should  arise  between  them  and  the 
Laity,  which  may  lead  to  the  most  dangerous 
consequences.  But  the  Clergy  can  never  more 
justly  merit,  or  more  surely  acquire,  the  confidence 
of  their  flocks,  than  by  keeping  pace  with,  and 
even  taking  the  lead  of  them  in  a plan  of  general 
conciliation  and  extensive  beneficence— a plan 
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founded  on  the  surrender  of  ancient  prejudices, 
and  leading  to  the  establishment  of  universal  con- 
cord. 

To  say  that  either  the  Church  or  the  State  is 
free  from  danger,  would,  in  times  like  the  present, 
be  an  empty  and  presumptuous  boast.  The  earth- 
quake by  which  so  many  churches  and-  so  many 
states  have  been  shattered  into  ruin,  still  continues 
to  heave  the  ground  ; and  it  appears  evident  that 
these  dreadful  convulsions  of  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical world  are,  by  the  unseen  councils  of  Provi- 
dence, directed  to  bring  about  some  great  renova- 
tion in  the  religious  state  of  man.  We  cannot 
doubt  indeed  that  the  end  is  wise  and  beneficial, 
yet  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  judge  with  what 
degree  of  temporary  calamity  the  means  may  be 
attended.  What  part,  whether  of  action  or  of 
suffering,  we  may  be  doomed  to  bear  in  these  awful 
changes,  it  is  not  for  human  wisdom  to  pronounce: 
and  is  perhaps  kindly  hidden  in  the  darkness  of 
futurity.  But  I am  inclined  to  indulge  in  the 
more  pleasing  prospect,  and  to  view  the  Church 
of  England  as  rising  to  greater  eminence,  and 
shining  with  brighter  lustre. 

Amidst  public  difiiculty  and  private  embarrass- 
ment, I see  the  hand  of  Charity  extended  to  every 
species  of  distress,  with  an  extent  of  bounty  not 
only  unknown  to  former  times,  but  which  would 
have  been  incredible  to  them.  I see  every  where  ‘ 
new  institutions  forming,  yet  old  establishments 
supported  ; and  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  these 
j^oble  works,  which  I truSt  will  rise  in  remem- 
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brance  before  God  on  behalf  of  this  nation,  the 
Dissenters  claim  their  full  share  with  the  Church 
of  England. — I see  the  ships  of  Britain  no  longer 
tearing  the  natives  of  Africa  from  their  parent  soil, 
but  carrying  to  them  the  arts  of"  life,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  Gospel— I see  the  Church  of 
England  surrounded  and  assisted  by  differing,  but 
respectful,  and  no  longer  hostile  sects,  extending 
the  light  of  truth  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
earth  ; and  when  to  these  considerations  wt  add 
the  wonderful  preservation  of  the  independence 
and  constitution  of  this  nation  for  so  many  years 
of  impending  danger,  amidst  the  rnin  which  has 
swallowed  up  all  the  surrounding  states,  may  we 
not  indulge  the  hope  that  the  religion  of  this  nation 
1 a portion  of  that  Church,  against  which  the 
gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  ; and  this  country  a 
favoured  instrument  of  Providence  in  effecting  its 
most  sublime  and  beneficient  designs  ? 

It  IS  indeed  an  important  crisis  for  the  Church  of 
England.  Greatness  and  glory  wait  on  her  decision 
one  way- 1 forbear  to  state  the  consequences  of 
the  contrary  decision  which  you  would  recommend : 
for  I .rust  the  Church  i.s  alnady  JeddM,  and  that 
the  triumphs  of  the  Bible  Society,  which  you 
already  compare  to  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusaL 
are  but  the  prelude  to  more  extensive  triumphs’ 
when  this  nation  shall  indeed  !ah  up  the  cL~ 
to  carry  not  the  sword,  but  the  Saviour,  throughout 
he  world  ; and  when  you  will  be,  I trust,  not  the 
last, o cast  away  your  unfounded  apprehensions. 

V Ui.,  VI.  Q g 
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and  to  hail  with  unmingled  satisfaction  the  opening 
of  a new  asra  of  light  and  truth. 

I have  been  led  to  trouble  you  at  somewhat 
greater  length  than  I intended  ; nor  should  I 
perhaps  have  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  any 
thing  further  to  the  public  on  this  subject,  had  I 
been  aware,  when  I began  to  write,  that  other 
answers  to  your  Inquiry  were  preparing  by  men, 
much  more  competent  than  myself  to  enter  into  all 
the  details  connected  with  the  question  ; or  if  I 
had  seen  the  observations  already  published  in' one 
of  our  ablest  periodical  works.* 

What  effect  may  be  produced  on  your  mind  by 
my  arguments,  or  by  those  of  others,  I cannot 
pretend  to  foresee  ; but  both  for  your  conviction, 
and  that  of  the  portion  of  the  public  who  may  still 
be  unconvinced,  I principally  rely  on  that  expe- 
rience of  the  innocence  and  the  importance  of  the 
Society,  which  has  already  acquired  so  much  force, 
and  which  I trust  every  day  will  strengthen. 

I 

March,  1812. 


* See  the'British  Review,  No.  V. 
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The  Report  cf  the  National  Faccine  Establishment : 
dated  22d  Aprils  1813  ; made  to  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable Viscount  SimAOvsTRy  Principal  Secretary 
of  St  at  By  Home  Department  y &c.  isfc, 

Mv  Lord, 

The  Board  of  the  Natfonal  Vaccine  Establish- 
ment have  the  honour  of  informing  your  Lordship, 
that  during  the  year  1812,  the  surgeons  appointed 
by  their  authority  to  the  nine  stations  in  London, 
have  vaccinated  4521  persons,  and  have  distributed 
23,219  charges  of  vaccine  lymph  to  the  public. 
The  number  vaccinated  this  year  exceeds  that  of 
l8ii  by  1373,  and  the  dernand  for  lymph  has  been 
often  so  great,  that  it  could  not  without  difficulty 
be  supplied.  The  Board  had  last  year  reason  to 
think  that  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  children  born  in 
the  metropolis,  were  vaccinated  by  charitable  insti- 
tutions, or  private  practitioners.  There  is  now 
reason  to  believe,  that  three-fourths  of  those  born 
arc  submitted  to  that  salutary  operation.  But 
though  the  prejudices  against  the  cow-pock,  which 
have  been  artfully  encouraged  by  ignorant  and 
interested  men,  appear  generally  to  decline  in  the 
metropolis  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  these 
dominions,  yet  it  is  with  concern  that  the  Board 
have  noticed  the  increase  of  mortality  from  small- 
pox in  this  city  last  year,  to  the  number  of  1287. 

Gg  2 
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Previous  to  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  the 
average  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox,  within 
the  Bills  of  Mortality,  was  2ooo  ; and  though  in 
the  last  ten  years  I33>i39  persons  were  added  to  , 
the  population  of  this  great  city,  yet  in  iSii,  by 
the  benefit  of  vaccination,  the  mortality  was  re- 
duced to  751.  The  increase  in  the  last  year  we 
have  reason  to  ascribe  to  the  rash  and  inconsiderate 
manner,  in  which  great  numbers  are  still  inocu- 
lated for  the  small-pox,  and  afterwards  required 
to  attend  two  or  three  times  a week,  at  the  place  of 
inoculation,  in  every  stage  of  their  illness.  This 
practice  of  inoculation,  and  of  promiscuous  inter- 
course of  the  patients  at  the  same  time  with  society, 
is  the  great  means  by  which  this  disease  is  kept  in 
existence,  and  its  infection  propagated  to  persons 
and  places  where  it  would  not  otherwise  be  seen. 
This  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  founded 
on  observation,  but  it  is  a fact  confirmed  by  com- 
munications to  them  from  the  best  authorities,  and 
by  the  most  unprejudiced  characters. 

The  respectable  College  of  Surgeons  of  Dublin 
allege  that  the  practice  of  inoculation  not  only 
supplies  a constant  source  of  infection,  but  prevents 
the  extinction  of  the  disease  for  even  a short 
interval. 

The  populous  city  of  Norwich  was  never  free 
from  it  till  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  but  since 
that  period  it  has  experienced  occasional  remissions 
from  its  ravages.  In  1807,  after  its  disappearance 
for  some  time,  the  disorder  was  brought  into  that 
city  by  a vagrant  from  London,  who,  before  the 
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magistrates  were  apprised  of  it,  or  before  the 
salutary  advice  given  by  the  faculty,  to  provide  a 
place  where  such  person  might  be  secluded  from 
intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  could  be  adopted, 
communicated  the  contagion.  Of  i2oo  who  took 
the  infection,  203  died.  At  that  period,  viz.  1807, 
the  prejudices  against  vaccination  had  not  subsided. 
But  in  1812,  when  that  city  was  threatened  with  a 
similar  visitation,  by  the  appearance  of  the  small- 
pox in  the  neighbourhood,  the  magistrates,  the 
faculty,  and  the  clergy,  concurred  in  recommending 
vaccination.  Between  the  loth  of  August  and  "2 2d 
October  following,  1316  persons  were  vaccinated. 
The  result  was,  that  though  one  gentleman,  whose 
child  the  ^faculty  refused  to  inoculate,  procured 
matter  of  small-pox,  which  he  applied  himself,  and 
from  this  source  seven  persons  took  the  infection, 
yet  by  means  of  this  seasonable  vaccination,  not  a 
life  was  lost. 

This  result,  so  different  from  the  events  of 
1807,  cannot  but  make  an  impression  on  every 
mind  open  to  conviction  : when  vaccination  was 
not  performed,  1200  persons  took  the  small-pox-, 
of  which  number  203  died  ; when  speedy  recourse 
was  had  to  vaccination,  there  was  not  a single 
victim  to  the  disease. 

But  it  is  not  at  home  only  that  lessons,  so  much 
to  the  credit  of  this  new  art,  may  be  learned.  The 
Board  have  abundant  communications  from  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  equally  to  its  advantage.  To 
detail  all  the  evidence  which  they  may  have  received 
as  to  its  efficacy,  not  only  in  preventing  the  small- 
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pox,  but  its  power  to  suppress  its  ravages  under  the 
most  unfavourable  and  threatening  circumstances, 
would  extend  this  Report  to  an  improper  and  an 
unusual  length.  They  will  content  themselves 
with  mentioning  a few  particulars,  which  they 
trust  will  recommend  it  to  the  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  their  countrymen,  and  to  the  fostering 
care  of  Government. 

On  the  continent  of  India,  vaccination  has  been 
hailed  as  the  greatest  blessing,  and  has  been  prac- 
tised with  the  greatest  success,  and  in  the  most 
extensive  manner. 

In  the  islands  of  Ceylon  and  Bourbon  it  has 
been  received  in  a manner  no  less  favourable,  and 
been  practised  with  an  effect  no  less  beneficial.  In 
the  Isle  of  Ceylon,  since  its  first  introduction, 
more  than  200,000  persons  have  been  vaccinated  ; 
30,4-91  the  year  i8ii  only,  as  appears  by  a 
table  transmitted  by  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Superin- 
tendant  General ; to  whom  but  one  case  of  failure, 
in  preventing  the  small-pox  (and  the  circumstances 
of  this  case  render  it  very  doubtful)  has  occurred, 
in  the  great  numbers  which  he  has  seen. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the"  small-pox  is 
dreaded  as  much  as  the  plague,  and  it  has  proved 
there  little  less  destructive  to  human  life.  Lord 
Caledon,  the  late  Governor,  established  at  Cape 
Town  a Vaccine  Institution,  which  was  soon 
called  into  activity  under  his  successor.  Sir  J. 
Cradock.  The  colony  consists  of  a population  of 
80  or  100,000  individuals,  of  which  number  it 
was  supposed  15,000  were  subject  to  take  the 
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infection  of  the  small  pox,  which  appeared  there 
on  the  I2th  March,  1812.  Between  that  time  and 
the  4th  July  following,  233  persons  caught  the 
disease,  of  which  number  100  died.  The  remain- 
ing part  of  the  inhabitants  liable  to  the  disorder 
were  preserved  by  an  active  vaccination,  in  which 
all  the  faculty  in  the  place,  as  well  as  the  regi- 
mental and  garrison  surgeons,  strenuously  exerted 
themselves. 

From  the  various  details  with  which  the  Board 
have  been  favoured,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  select 
one  instance,  as  tending  to  shew,  in  a most  pointed 
manner,  the  power  of  the, vaccine  lymph  to  arrest 
the  contagion  of  the  small-pox. 

Four  hundred  Negroes  from  Mosambique  were 
on  the  1st  of  March  landed  at  Cape  Town,  one 
of  whom,  a woman,  was  on  the  5th  succeeding 
afflicted  with  the  confluent  small  pox  in  its  most 
virulent  form.  This  female  was  at  that  time 
inhabiting  a large  room,  in  common  with  200 
more  of  her  companions,  not  separated  either  by 
day  or  by  night.  On  the  report  of  this  case,  the 
whole  of  these  victims  of  “ avarice  and  cupidity,” 
as  the  surgeon  terms  them,  were  immediately 
subjected  to  vaccination,  and  on  the  following  day 
removed  to  a small  island  (Paarden  Island)  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  town.  A few  days  after 
this,  the  woman  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  most  aggra- 
vated character  of  that  dreadful  disease.  Of  the 
aggregate  number  of  Negroes,  78  individuals  re- 
ceived the  vaccine  disorder,  and  underwent  the 
regular  course  of  its  action.  From  these  subjects 
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the  remaining  portion  was  vaccinated.  “ They 
remained  on  the  island  50  days,  during  which  no 
further  case  of  small-pox  made  its  appearance, 
although,  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  whole 
strength  of  the  contagious  atmosphere ; nor  is 
there  a single  instance  wherein  any  of  this  large 
proportion  of  persons  became  subject  to  the  small- 
pox,” It  is  added  by  the  professional  gentleman 
who  writes  this  account,  that  throughout  the  entire 
course  of  this  “ arduous  struggle”  (the  general 
vaccination),  “ not  a single  instance  had  come  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  failure  of  vaccination  in 
protecting  the  individual  from  the  small-pox, ' 
W'here  the  former  was  ascertained  to  have  taken 
effect.” 

At  the  Havannah,  by  the  account  written  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Romey,  Secretary  to  the  Committee 
of  Vaccination,  13,447  persons  were  vaccinated  in 
1810;  9315  of  these  persons  had  been  vaccinated 
in  the  city  of  Havannah  alone,  with  so  good  an 
effect,  that  for  two  years  not  a single  person  had 
been  interred  in  the  public  burying  ground  of  that 
city  who  died  of  the  small-pox,  which  before  was 
a great  cause  of  mortality  in  it. 

In  the  Caraccas  and  in  Spanish  America,,the 
small-pox  has  been  extinguished  by  vaccination. 
For  the  means  which  were  taken  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  its  subjects,  we  must  refer  to 
papers,  furnished  by  some  Spanish  gentlemen  now 
in  London. 

' The  accounts  from  various  parts  of  Europe  are 
almost  as  favourable.  In  the  Report  of  last  year 
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It  was  observed, that  the  small-poX  was  extin- 
guished at  Milan,  and  at  Vienna,  in  which  latter 
place,  for  many  years,  the  average  mortality  from 
it  had  amounted  to8oO. 

From  Malta,  information  has  been  received  that 
not  only  his  Majesty’s  ships  are  supplied  with 
lymph,  to  vaccinate  such  sailors  as  may  not  have 
had  the  small-pox,  but,  that  the  children  of  the 
artificers  of  the  dock-yard,  and  nearly  3000  Mal- 
tese children,  have  been  vaccinated  by  the  Institu- 
tion there  gratis : and  it  is  added  by  Mr.  Allen, 
the  Surgeon  of  the  dock-yard,  that  during  a resi- 
dence of  seven  years  at  Malta,  he  has  never  known 
an  instance  of  one  of  them  being  afterwards  afflicted 
with  the  small-pox. 

Russia  has  likewise  participated  in  the  benefit  of 
vaccination.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Russian 
empire  in  1804  ; and  since  that  time,  in  its  various 
provinces,  1,235,637  have  been  vaccinated  ; and 
so  uniformly  successful  has  vaccination  been,  that 
it  has  been  termed,  in  the  language  of  that  country, 
the  Pock  of  Surety.— Dr.  Crighton,  Physician  to 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  observes,  supposing 
(according  to  a well-founded  rule  of  calculation] 
that  before  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  every 
seventh  child  died  annually  of  the  small-pox,  vac- 
cination has  saved  the  lives,  in  the  Russian  empire, 
of  176,519  children  since  the  year  1804.  * 

The  Government  of  France  appears  to  have 
taken  the  greatest  pains  to  secure  to  the  people  all 
the-advantages,  which  could  be  derived  from  this 
discovery.  A Central  Institution  was  soon  esta. 
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lished  at  Paris,  to  encourage  and  to  promote  the 
practice  of  vaccination,  and  a similar  plan  for  the 
same  purpose  "was  adopted  in  every  considerable 
provincial  town.  These  provincial  institutions 
were  not  long  ago  ordered  to  make  a return  to  the 
Government,  of  the  state  of  vaccination  in  their 
several  districts.  From  these  documents  a report 
has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Berthollet,  Perce,  and 
Halle,  philosophers  of  the  first  reputation,  and 
submitted  to  the  class  of  Physical  Sciences  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  ; in  which  it  is  affirmed,  that  of 
2,671,662  subjects,  properly  vaccinated  in  France, 
only  seven  cases  appear  of  patients  having  after- 
wards taken  the  small-pox,  which  is  as  i to 
381,666.  It  is  added,  that  the  well-authenticated 
instances  of  persons  taking  the  small-pox,  after 
inoculation  for  that  disease  had  perfectly  succeeded, 
are  proportionably  far  more  numerous  ; and  also 
that  in  Geneva,  Rouen,  and  several  other  large 
cities,  where  the  Jennerian  system  has  not  been 
circumscribed  by  popular  prejudice,  the  small-pox 
is  no  longer  known  ; and  the  registers  exhibit 
strong  evidence  of  consequent  increasing  popula- 
tion. T he  Report  concludes  with  expressing  great 
hopes  that  this  pestilential  disorder  will  ultimately 
disappear  from  society. 

This  object  will  doubtless  be  greatly  forwarded 
by  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  in  London  ; in  w hich  city,  not-  ^ 
withstanding  the  aitifices  practised,  and  the  false- 
hoods* even  propagated  to  discredit  vaccination,  it  is 

• In  the  Bills  of  Mortality  for  the  last  year,  the  death 
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even  now  gaining  ground.  The  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  have  resolved  not  to  inoculate  with 
variolous  matter.  The  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Dublin  have  formed  the  same  resolution.  In 
Gloucestershire,  63  surgeons,  convinced  of,  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  inoculation  to  support  and 
propagate  the  small  pox,  associated,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  decline  the  practice  of  it. 

The  National  Vaccine  Establishment  have  re- 
commended the  imitation  of  such  examples  to  the 
members  of  the  profession  in  every  part  of  these 
dominions,  and  they  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
good  effects  of  such  advice  will  soon  appear,  in  the 
diminished  mortality  and  the  increased  population 
of  the  couhtry. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  surgeons,  at 
nine  stations  of  this  metropolis,  reported  to  us  on 
the  14th  of  last  January,  that  they  had  no  com- 
plaint of  any  person  vaccinated  by  them  having 
afterwards  had  the  small-pox. 

The  Board  have  again  the  pleasure  of  stating, 
that  the  money  granted  by  Parliament  during  the 
last  session,  has  been  sufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
pcnces  of  the  year  1812  ; and  they  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  same  siim  will  be  adequate  to  the  expen- 
diture of  the  current  year. 

I'ld  April,  1813. 

of  two  l ersons  was  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
cow-pock ; but,  upon  investigation  by  the  Board  of  the 
National  Vaccine  Establishment,  they  were  found  to  have 
died  from  other  causes,  and  the  assertion  was  proved  to  be 
without  foundation. 
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Resolutions  of  the  Gloucestershire  Vaccine  Association. 

We  , whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  beg 
leave  earnestly  to  address  our  brethren  in  the  county 
of  Gloucester,  on  a subject  that  is  equally  connected 
with  the  reputation  of  our  profession,  and  the 
safety  of  the  community.  The  subjoined  Resolu- 
tions are  declaratory  of  our  sentiments,  and  of  the 
means  that  we  think  should  be  adopted  to  give 
them  effect.  We  are  convinced  of  their  utility  and 
propriety;  and  we  trust  that  they  will  soon  be 
admitted,  and  acted  upon  by  every  medical  man. 
It  is  deemed  perfectly  unnecessary  to  make  any 
remarks  upon  the  evidence  on  which  they  are 
founded.  Luckily  for  mankind,  the  efficacy  of 
cow-pox  has  been  ascertained  by  several  tests;  and 
the  prejudices  and  misconceptions  which  prevail 
against  it,  only  require  to  be  dissipated,  to  secure 
its  universal  adoption.  While  we,  in  common 
with  the  majority,  and  most  respectable  of  our 
brethren  in  every  part  of  the  world,  rest  confident 
in  this  belief,  we  nevertheless  think  that  much 
may  be  done  to  accelerate  a triumph  which  we  all 
anticipate,  by  promoting  the  scheme  now  pro- 
posed. It  is  not  brought  forward  to  draw  the 
unthinking  and  unwary  into  a measure  which  their 
more  mature  deliberation  may  condemn.  None 
are  called  upon  to  support  it  who  have  not  fully 
examined  the  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  none 
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ought  to  support  it  who  entertain  the  slightest 
doubts  respecting  the  conclusions,  to  which  that 
evidence  leads.  More  than  sufficient  facts  have 
been  accumulated,  to  enable  every  competent 
judge  to  come  to  a decision.  Every  conscientious 
man  is  bound  to  come  to  a decision  ; the  public 
have  a right  to  demand  it,  and  we  think  it  should 
no  longer  be  withheld. 

In  submitting  the  present  plan. to  the  mem- 
bers of  our  profession  in  this  county,  we  joyfully 
look  forward  to  consequences  of  the  most  beneficial 
nature.  1 he  combined  and  unequivocal  testimony 
of  those  who  have  longest  known  the  advantages 
of  vaccination,  who  have  watched  its  progress  with 
the  most  anxious  care,  and  who,  from  their  local 
situation,  have  been  constant  witnesses  of  the 
caution,  the  skill,  and  the  talents  evinced  by  the 
illustrious  individual  who  first  gave  it  to  the  world, 
must  have  the  effect  of  removing  the  fatal  errors 
which  have  lately  induced  misguided  persons  to 
send  many  of  their  fellow  creatures  to  an  untimely 
grave,  by  the  wilfnl  and  wanton  propagation  of  a 
most  pestilential  and  dangerous  disease.  It  is  right 
that  we  should  be  foremost  in  an  attempt  of  this 
kind,  that  we  should  set  an  example,  which  we 
trust  will  be  followed  by  every  district  in  the 
kingdom  ; that  we  should  mark  our  high  sense  of 
the  value  of  the  discovery  to  which  this  county 
has  given  birth,  by  cordially  and  collectively  pro^ 
moting  it  on  all  occasions,  and  principally  by  de- 
termining to  check,  by  every  possible  means,  the  N 
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ravages  of  that  distemper  which  it  is  now  in  our 
power  to  extirpate  entirely. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  illustrate  our  plan, 
by  adding  the  following  Resolutions,  founded 
- as  they  are  on  the  highest  sense  of -public  utility 
and  professional  duty. 

Resolved^  i.  That' we  see  with  regret  the 'pre- 
judices hostile  to  vaccination  which  exist  in  this 
neighbourhood; 

2.  That  the  honour  of  our  profession,  and  the 
reputation  of  this  county,  require  that  every  pos- 
sible means  should  be  employed  to  dispel  them. 

3.  That  those  gentlemen  who  are  satisfied  of  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination,  be  requested  to  unite  with 
us  in  forming  a society,  to  be  called  “ The  Glou- 
cestershire Vaccine  Association.” 

4.  That  the  objects  of  this  association  shall  be 
to  promote  cow-pox,  and  discourage  small-pox, 
inoculation. 

•.5.  That  with  this  intention,  the  members  of  this 
association  shall  individually  and  collectively  de- 
clare, that  they,  considering  their  knowledge  of 
cow-pox,  do  not  believe  themselves  entitled  either 
to  practise,  9r  i,n  any  way  whatever  to  sanction,  the 
use  of  small-pox  inoculation,*  and  that  henceforth 
they  renounce  it  accordingly. 

Resolved  further^  That  the  foregoing  Address 
and  Resolutions  be  printed  in  the  Gloucester  and 

*■  Unless  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  : for  example,  the 
small-pox  breaking  out  among  persons  who  have  never  had 
vUtt  disease,  where  no  vaccine  matter -can  be  obtained. 
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>Gloucester, 


Cheltenham  Papers ; that  copies  of  them  be  sent  to 
every  medical  practioner  in  the  county  ; that  those 
members  o£  the  association  who  are  resident  in 
Gloucester  ^s  being  the  most  central  paVt  of  the 
county)  be  requested  to  act  as  a committee  to 
receive  communications  ; and  that  a subscription 
be  opened  for  defraying  the  necessary  expences. 

Barony  M.  D. 

C,  B.  Tryey 
R»  Fletcher  y 

G.  B.  Dr  ay  tony  1 ^ 

C.  Coohcy 
y.  Wiltony 

yos,  Millsy 

D.  CoXf 

T.  JVashbourny 
N.  Washbourriy 

H,  C.  Bohr  agony  M. 

C.  Parrjy  M.  D. 
y.  Newelly 
C.  Seagery 
■FV.  JVot/dy 

E.  Humpagey 

S.  CambridgCy 

T.  Hughes  y 
''W.  W.  Darke, 

S.  Snowdon,  M.  D. 

S.  Humpaoe. 

TV.  Fry, 

H.  yenner,  . ‘ 
y.  C.  Hands, 
y.  Terretty 
TV.  Dillon, 

TV..  S.  Evans, 


• J 

D.1 


I 

^Cheltenham. 

J 

Painswick. 

Minchinhampton. 

Stroud. 


] 

Dursely. 

I Berkley. 

^Tewkesbury. 
Hh  2 
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R,  Lovesy, 

R.  FilkiNf 
0.  W,  Bartley f 
J.  Cooper, 
y*.  Jennings, 

T.  Shey, 

Newent. 

Gloucester  Militia. 
Nailsworth. 
Wotton-under-Edgc.' 

^ Chepstow. 

Sundy’s  Hill. 

This  number  of  signatures  was  aftcrwaKds  in 
creased  to  sixty-three. 
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Example  of  the  Method  of  Teaching  the  CollectSy  at 
Brighton  Free  Chapel.  By  the  Rev.  William 
■ Marsh. 

Collect  for  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent. 

Almighty  God,  give  us  grace  that  we  may 
cast  away  the  works  of  darkness,  and  put  upon  us 
the  armour  of  light,  now  in  the  time  of  this  mortal 
life,  in  which  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  came  to  visit 
us  in  great  humility ; that  in  the  last  day,  when  he 
shall  come  again  in  his  glorious  majesty,  to  judge 
both  the  quick  and  dead,  we  may  rise  to  the  life 
immortal,  through  Him  who  liveth  and  reigneth 
with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  ever. 
Amen. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Almighty  ? 

' A.  Able  to  do  all  thingsi 

What  do  we  pray  to  Almighty  God  to  give  us  ? 
A.  Grace. 

For  what  purpose  ? 

A.  That  we  may  cast  away  the  works  of  dark- 
ness, and  put  upon  us  the  armour  of  light. 

When  inust  this  be  done  ? 

' A.  Now,  in  the  time  of  this  mortal  life. 

What  proof  does  the  Collect  give  of  our  Sa- 
viour’s love  ? 

A.  He  came  to  visit  us  in  great  humility. 

. Hhs 
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Will  He  come  again  ? 

A.  Yes. 

How  will  He  then  appear  ? 

A.  In  his  glorious  majesty. 

For  what  purpose  ? 

A.  To  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

,What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Qiiick  f 
A.  The  living. 

Why  do  we  pray  that  we  may  cast  away  the 
•works  of  darkness,  now  in  the  time  of  this  mortal 
life  ? 

A.  That  in  the  last  day  we  may  rise  to  the  life 
immortal. 

Through  whom  can  we  obtain  grace,  and  rise  to 
the  life  immortal  ? 

A.  Through  Him  who  liveth  and  reigneth  with 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and  ever. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Amen. 

A.  So  be  it. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Grace  ? 

A.  God’s  favour  and  help. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Darkness  ? 

A.  All  sin  and  wickedness. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Light  ? 

A.  All  truth  and  holiness. 

This  Collect  is  called  the  first  Sunday  in 
Advent.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
Advent  ? 

A.  The  of  our  Lord.  , , 

Romans,  13  ck.  li  v.  Titus,  % ch*  ii,  12,  and  13  verses, 
1,  Cor.  1 5 ch.  53  V. 
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The  Second  Sunday  in  Advent, 

Blessed  Lord,  who  hast  caused  all  Holy 
Scriptures  to  be  written  for  our  learning,  grant 
that  we  may  in  such  wise  hear  them,  read,  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them,  that  by  patience, 
and  comfort  of  thy  holy  word,  we  may  embrace, 
and  ever  hold  fast  the  blessed  hope  of  everlasting 
life,  which  thou  hast  given  us  in  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ.  Amen. 

What  are  the  Scriptures  called  ? 

A.  Holy, 

Who  caused  them  to  be  written  ? 

A.  The  Blessed  Lord, 

For  what  purpose  ? 

A.  For  our  learning. 

What  use  are  we  to  make  of  them  ? 

A.  We  are  to  hear,  read,  mark,  learn,  and  in- 
wardly digest  them. 

Can  we  understand  and  obey  them  of  ourselves? 

A.  No.  We  must  pray  that  God  would  grant 
that  we  may  in  such  wise  hear  them. 

. What  shall  we  then  embrace  and  hold  fast  ? 

A.  The  blessed  hope  of  everlasting  life. 

What  will  they  teach  us  ? 

A.  Patience.- 

W^hat  will  they  administer? 

A.  Comfort. 

How  do  we  attain  everlasting  life  ? 

A.  It  is  the  gift  of  God. 

In  whom  does  He  give  it  ? 

A.  In  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
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What  is  the  Lord  called  in  this  Collect? 

A.  The  Blessed  Lord. 

Why  is  He  called  Blessed  ? 

A.  Because  he  dsx  happy  in  Himself,  and  is  the 
Fountain  of  all  happiness  to  His  creatures. 

Johiij  ^ch.  V.  Romans,  ck.  4- V*  z.  Tim,  3 ch,  15, 
16,  17  verses.  Romans,  6 ch.  33  x/. 
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t 

Account  of  a Proposal  for  a Provident  Institution  at 

Bath.  John  Haygarth,  Af.  D. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1813,  a general  a'ssembly 
of  the  citizens  and  visitors  of  Bath,  summoned  by 
public  advertisement,  appointed  a numerous  Com- 
mittee, highly  respectable  in  rank,  talents,  and 
benevolence,  to  devise  the  plan  of  a Provident 
Institution,  which  might  enable  the  lower 
class  of  people  to  deposit  their  money  safely  and 
profitably. 

On  attentively  considering  this  business,  it  soon 
-appeared  to  be  a very  arduous  task.  There  was 
no  example  m follow,  nor  even  to  imitate.  The 
wisest  statesman  had  never  been  able  to  devise  such 
measures  ; though  they  manifestly  would  be  very 
conducive  to  the  comfort  of  a numerous  part  of 
the  people,  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole 
nation.  Nothing  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  been 
■^successfully  attempted  where  it  was  most  likely  to 
be  found,  in  the  excellent  Reports  of  the  Society 
for  bettering  the  Condition  of  the  Poor;  which 
contain  an  account  of  all  the  private  associations 
that  have  been  formed  for  their  benefit,  during 
many  years,  by  the  most  beneficent  and  intelligent 
persons  in  the  kingdom. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  the 
29th  of  March,  the  principles  of  this  proposal  were 
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submitted  to  their  consideration,  At  frequent 
conferences,  for  several  weeks  the  subject  was 
discussed  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  perspicuous 
argumentative,  and  even  pathetic  eloquence,- per- 
fect candour,  and  a zealous  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
philarithrophy.  Not  a single  fact  nor  reason  was 
adduced  or  alleged,  during  all  these  very-  free  dis- 
quisitions, which  proved  that  the  following  plan  is 
impracticable. 

It  is  proposed, 

1.  That  deposits  of  shillings 'shall  be  received; 
but  not  to  bear  interest  till  they  amount  to  20s. 

2.  That  each  depositor  of  money  in  one  or  more, 
even  pounds  shall  become  a stockholder,  not  in  his 
own  name,  but-under  the  trust  and  management  of 
the  Provident  Institution. 

3.  That  the  privilege  of  making  deposits  with 
the  Provident  Institution  shall  be  at  first,  exclu- 
sively given  to  persons  who  have  not  an  income  of 
60/.  a year. 

4.  “ That  a donation  of  5/.  shall  constitute  a 
member  of  the  Provident  Institution.”  He  is 
never  to  have  any  profit,  and  probably  no  farther 
expense,  after  it  shall  be  completely  established, 

5.  That  the  members  shall  select  a Committee 
of  21  ; being  four  Trustees  of  Stock,  16  Managers, 
and  “ u Treasurer,”  who  together  shall  appoint 
their  successors  on  vacancies  ; and  an  Actuary. 

6.  That  a tabic  shall  be  calculated  to  determine 
how  much  stock  in  the  public  funds  each  deposit 
has  purchased  at  the  time  when  it  was  invested, 
according  to  the  variations  of  the  3 per  cents.,  con- 
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solldated  and  reduced,  from  50  to  70  ; with  co- 
lumns, shewing  what  is  the  dividend  upon  the 
safd  stock  •;  what  is  of  the  said  dividend  which 
may  be  reserved  to  pay  expenses  ; arid  what  are  a 
of  the  'dividend  which  may  be  the  depositor’s 
annual  iricome^  reckoning  from  the  next  quarter 
day.  X ' ' 

V 7.  That  in  a book  kept  for  the  purpose,  the 
Actuary  shall  make  an  entry  of  the  money  deposited 
into  the  Provident  Fund,  in  the  presence  of  the 
person  who  brings  it ; and  also  upon  a sheet  of 
paper  kept  by  the  depositor. 

8.  That  after  the  investment  in  the  public  funds, 
the  Actuary  shall  give  a 

Certificate  to  A.  R.  who  has  not  an  income  of  60/.  a 

year,  that  he  has  deposited  one  pounds  or ; 

which  on  the  2^th  of  March y 1813,  was  vested  in 
the  3 per  cents,  when  they  were  at  59  ; that  it  has 
purchased  il.  13J,  \o\d.  stock  ; and  that  the  income 
which  he  is  to  receive  upon  each  pound  in  April  1814, 
and  every  future  year,  as  long  as  it  remains  unsold, 
will  he  tenpence. 

Signed,  Actuary, 

9.  That  the  payments -of  dividends  once  a year 
shall  be  indorsed  upon  the  certificate  ; and  that 
after  the  stock  is  sold,  the  depositor  shall  receive 
the  current  price  of  his  stock  in  money,  without 
any  expense  ^ at  which  time  the  certificate  is  to 
be  given  to  the  Actuary,  and  cancelled. 

10.  That  on  giving  nptice  of  30  days  to  the 
Actuary,  the  depositor  may  have  his  stock  sold 
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whenever  he  wants  his  money.  And  when  needful, 
money  may  be  immediately  advanced  by  the  Ac- 
tuary on  the  credit  of  this  notice. 

11.  That  the  Actuary  shall  give  sufficient  secu- 
rity for  the  money  he  may  receive  and  hold,  till 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  or  depositors : That  he  have 
a salary  in  some  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the 
Provident  Fund  ; as  50/.  certain  up  to  15,000/.  of 
deposits ; and  in  the  same  proportion  for  any 
larger  fund.  Other  expenses  have  been  estimated 
at  100/. 

12.  That,  under  the  direction  of  the  Managers, 
the  Actuary  shall  receive  all  the  deposits,  and  pay 
them  to  the  Treasurer  : That  the  Treasurer  shall 
immediately  invest  them  in  the  3 per  cents,  in  the 
names  of  the  four  Trustees,  and  then  deliver  the 
receipts  of  the  stock  so  transferred  to  the  Mana- 
gers; That  the  Actuary  pay  to  the  depositors  their 
yearly  dividend,  and  also  the  price  of  their  stock 
when  sold:  That  he  keep  a separate  account  of 
deposits  and  donations,  and  act  as  Secretary  to  the 
Committee. 

13.  That  on  a requisition  signed  by  three  Ma- 
nagers^to  the  &aid  four  Trustees,  they  shall  be 
warranted  to  sell  stock  vested  in  their  names. 

' 14.  That  the  Treasurer  shall  receive  money 

for  the  stock  sold  by  the  said  Trustees,  and  also 
« the  dividends  as  they  become  due,  which  he  is 
to  pay  to  the  Actuary  for  the  use  of  the  de- 

“ positors.” 

15.  That  for  a month  or  two  after  the  com- 
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mencement  of  the  Provident  Institution,  no  deposit 
less  than  5/.  shall  be  received. 

REMARKS. 

The  Provident  Institution  is  intended  to  be 
founded  upon  this  principle,  that,  after  the  expenses 
of  the  first  establishment,  it  shall  always  maintain 
itself  without  either  profit  or  loss.  If  we  can 
reduce  this  principle  to  practice,  many  will  follow 
our  example,  and  greater  benefit  may  be  expected 
from  it  to  our  country  than  from  the  most  liberal 
charity. 

The  rule  of  limiting  the  privilege  of  making 
deposits  into  the  Provident  Fund  to  persons  who 
have  not  an  income  of  60/.  a year,  appears  to 
include  those  who  most  want  assistance.  It  is 
proposed  to  give  the  privilege  at  first  to  this  class 
of  people  only,  in  order  to  obtain  their  exemption 
from  the  property  tax,  and  in  order  to  shew,  on  a 
small  scale,  in  what  a clear,  simple,  and  intelli- 
gible manner  the  business  may  be  transacted.  No- 
thing but  experience  will  produce  general  convic- 
tion that  such  regulations  are  practicable. 

It  never  w'as  the  intention  of  Government  that 
a person  who  had  an  income  of  less  than  60/.  a 
year,  should  pay  the  property  tax.  The  only 
question  to  be  considered  is,  in  what  manner  this 
point  may  be  settled,  with  perfect  satisfaction  to 
Government,  and  least  trouble.  The  Actuary 
records  the  names  of  all  the  depositors  : they  may 
be  examined  on  oath  by  the  Commissioners  or 
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Collectors  of  Taxes,  who  may  be  required  to  grant 
a certificate  previous  to  their  investment  in  stock, 
that  no  part  of  the  deposits  is  liable  to  the  property 
tax.  These  matters  might  probably  be.  settled 
without  any  difficulty.  But,  if  any  should  occur, 
some  learned  lawyer  may  be  consulted  in  what 
manner  this  business  might  be  transacted.  Even 
Government  would  undoubtedly  afford  assistance, 
if  desired,  to  promote  Provident  Institutions,  which 
promise  such  great  advantages  to  the  nation.  At 
any  rate,  a general  law  fo'r  this  purpose  might  be 
easily  obtained. 

That  in  Bath  and  its  vicinity,  small  sums  of 
money  exist  which  might  be  deposited  into  the 
Provident  Fund  with  great  advantage,  is  sufficiently 
manifest.  But  no  conjecture  can  be  formed  how 
soon  and  how  generally  the  proposed  accommoda- 
tion  may  be  aiccepted.  To  the  lower  class  of 
people,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  the  utter 
impossibility  of  their  usefully  preserving  money  is 
so  evident,  that  they  can  very  seldom  entertain  a 
hope,  and  not  often  even  a wish,  to  save  what  tney 
could  spare.  How  soon  such  hopes  and  wishes 
may  be  excited  by  the  opportunity  thus  proposed, 
cannot  be  determined. 

But  many  families  who  have  more  than  60/.  a 
year,  would  derive  very  great,  probably  much 
greater  benefit  from  the  privilege  of  depositing 
their  money  in  the  Provident  Fund.  They  are 
often  tempted  to  lend  all  they  possess  on  bad 
security,  to  their  utter  ruin.  Such  deposits  must 
pay  the  property  tax.  A separate  table  must  be 
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calculated  for  this  purpose  at  10  per  cent.,  disre- 
garding the  gradual  increase  of  the  tax,  from  6o/» 
to  200/.  which  would  render  the  account  too 
' complex.  When  persons  in  the  middle  rank  of 
life  can  be  thus  accommodated,  perhaps  in  a year 
or  less,  the  Provident  Fund  may  then,  and  not  till 
then,  become  of  considerable  magnitude,  by  more 
numerous  and  larger  deposits.  As  soon  as  the 
advantages  of  such  an  institution  are  generally- 
understood,  the  extension  of  this  privilege  will  be 
solicited  by  this  very  meritorious  part  of  society. 
The  time  when  this  second  or  taxed  class  of  depo- 
sits ought  to  be  established,  will  be  best  ascertained 
by  such  solicitations.  The  advice  and  example  of 
these  depositors  would,  as  neighbours  and  ac- 
quaintance, have  the  most  persuasive  and  extensive 
influence  upon  people  just  below  them  ; so  that 
though  the  Fund  of  the  first  or  untaxed  class  might 
begin  slowly,  it  would  be  augmented  progressively 
and  permanently.  The  division  into  taxed  and 
untaxed  deposits  would  not  increase,  but  consider- 
ably diminish  the  difficulties  of  transacting  this 
business.  For  the  Managers  would  have  much  less 
trouble  and  reluctance  in  transferring  the  stock  of 
a depositor  who  had  become  worth  60/.  a year,  into 
the  taxed  portion  of  the  deposits,  than  of  excluding 
him  entirely  out  of  their  protection,  so  as  to  be 
' again  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  losing  the  whole,  if 
lent  on  bad  security. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Institution,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Fund  would  be  smallest,  and  that 
the  expense  of  management  would  be  greatest, 
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probably  more  than  150/.  a year,  but  afterwards 
much  less.  The  proposed  deduction  of  ^ from 
the  dividends,  would  at  first  be  adequate  to  the 
demands.  It  will  manifestly  require  the  support 
of  donations ; but  to  what  sum,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  estimate.  The  deduction  of  3-  was  not 
suggested  by  calculation,  but  merely  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  principles  here  proposed.  No 
calculation  could  be  instituted  upon  any  known 
facts,  nor  any  probable  conjecture.  It  will  vary  in 
nearly  the  inverse  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  Provident  Fund.  A statesman  of  the  most 
eminent  abilities,  particularly  in  the  highest  finan- 
cial department  of  Government,  to  whom  this 
printed  paper  was  communicated,  condescended  to 
honour  the  proposal  with  his  attention  and  com- 
plete approbation.  He  observes,  that  “ in  the 
“ event  of  its  embracing  considerable  numbers, 
“ might  not  a reduction  to  3%  be  contemplated  ?” 
It  appears  to  be  very  probable  that  such,  or  even 
a greater  advantage  to  the  depositors  might  be 
expected. 

No  calculations,  but  a short  and  very  simple 
table,  will  be  required.  Both  the  column  of 
stock,  and  the  column  of  income,  remain  as 
entered,  without  any  variation.  The  stock-holder 
himself  can  see  from  the  table  what  money  his 
stock  will  bring  him,  whenever  he  wishes  to  sell  it. 

If  deposits  were  now  invested  in  the  funds,  the 
depositor  would  receive  a clear  income  of  4/.  3^. 
for  each  hundred  pound,  as  long  as  it  remains 
there,  whatever  may  be  the  price  of  stock  in  future. 
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And  if  the  3 per  cents,  should  rise  to  8o,  he  might 
then  sell  out ; so  that  for  each  deposit  of  3/.  he 
would  receive  4/.  in  money.  On  the  contrary,  if  ^ 
the  3 per  cents,  should  be  bought  at  80/.  and  sold 
at  60/.  then  the  deposit  of  4/.  would  bring  only  3/.  ^ 
The  depositor  must  always  receive  a full  explana- 
tion of  these  circumstances  before  he  deposits  his 
money. 

To  depositors  who  can  annually  spare  their 
dividends  (with  perhaps  additions  of  some  pounds) 
to  be  invested  in  stock,  the  Provident  Institution 
offers  the  best  and  most  convenient  opportunity  to 
improve  all  their  savings  by  compound  interest. 

In  so  new  an  establishment,  where  we  cannot 
form  any  judgment  by  the  experience  of  others,  ’ 
and  which  must  be  so' much  influenced  by  public 
opinion,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  how  small  or 
how  large  may  be  the  amount  of  the  Provident  '' 
Fund.  If  it  should  become  too  great  for  the 
management  of  one  Actuary,  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  forming  auxjliary  institutions. 

If  all  depository  be  made  stockholders,  they  will 
enjoy  the  best  possible  security.  Neither  the 
Trustees  of  Stock,  nor  Managers,  will  be  exposed 
to  any  hazardous  responsibility.  The  expenses, 
as  a joint  concern,  will  be  very  moderate  and 
economical. 

The  money  of  friendly  societies  might  be  placed 
in  the  Provident  Institution  to  much  greater 
advantage,  in  many  respects,  than  upon  any  other 
security. 

When  a poor  family  becomes  possessed  of  sum 
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of  money,  aware  of  many  losses  by  trusting  bad 
creditors,  it  is  frequently  kept  at  home.  This 
circumstance  cannot  always  be  concealed,  and  often 
occasions  the  most  horrid  crimes ; robbery,  and 
sometimes  murder.  Such  calamities  might  be 
entirely  prevented,  in  districts  where  a Provident 
Institution  is  established. 

The  improvidence  occasioned  by  our  poor  laws 
is  such,  that  a much  larger  number  of  paupers,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  oppress  England,  than 
perhaps  any  other  nation.  It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  calculate,  or  even  to  conjecture,  how  much 
this  high  proportion  might  be  reduced  by  Provident 
Institutions.  In  districts  where  they  possessed  the 
unanimous  good  opinion  of  the  neighbourhood,  it 
must  be  very  considerable  j probably  much  more 
than,  perhaps  several  times  as  much  as,  the  depo- 
sited fund.  A temporary  sickness,  or  other  emer- 
gency, might  compel  a family  to  seek  assistance 
from  the  parish,  who,  when  they  had  submitted  to 
this  disgrace,  would  wish  to  continue  constant  or 
frequent  pensioners  for  years.  But  had  such  a 
family,  at  the  time  of  distress,  been  able  to  supply 
their  wants  out  of  their  own  Provident  Fund,  they 
might  have  preserved  through  life  the  honest  pride 
of  independence. 

Let  us  reflect  upon  the  comfort,  credit  and 
prosperity,  that  may  probably  be  derived  from  our 
exertions,  if  they  prove  successful ; not  only  to  the 
lower,  but  to  all  other  ranks  of  society  ; not  only 
in  this  city  and  neighbourhood,  but  in  many  others, 
particularly  manufacturing  districts,  following  our 
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example,  in  various  parts  of  England  ; and  not 
only  in  the  present,  but  future  generations,  so  that 
millions  of  families  may  have  reason  to  bless  the 
Provident  Institution  of  Bath.  “ On  s’accoutume 
a I’amour  du  bien  public,  par  I’espoir  d’y  contri- , 
“ huQr”— Mad  de  Stael  sur  Literature^  ii.  7. 

The  proposer  of  a Provident  Institution,  by 
making  every  depositor  a stockholder,  has  printed 
this  paper,  in  order  to  obtain  the  unreserved  opinion 
of  men  accustomed  to  such  speculations,  and  of 
superior  understanding.  He  is  desirous  that  every 
objection  and  difficulty  that  can  be  foreseen,  should 
be  freely  explained  ; but  always  accompanied  with 
advice  in  what  manner  they  may  be  best  obviated. 
If  these  short  and  imperfect  hints  should  suggest  a 
better  plan,  he  would  acknowledge  the  communi- 
cation of  it  as  a still  greater  obligation. 

If  a Provident  Institution  can  be  devised,  which 
shall  merit  and  obtain  the  complete  approbation  of 
competent  judges  of  such  an  arduous  undertaking, 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that,  from  the 
benevolent  spirit  which  animates  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, it  would  be  fully  and  successfully  accom- 
plished at  Bath. 

Sept.  30,  1813. 
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The  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Birmingham  Institu- 
^ tion  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  in  connection 

with  the  Established  Church. 

It  will,  doubtless,  afford  much  satisfaction  to  every 
true  friend  of  substantial  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  to  be  informed,  that  this  Institu- 
tion, which  was  so  happily  begun  and  so  liberally 
patronized  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  year,  has 
hitherto  proceeded  with  considerable  success:— 
And  that  with  their  continued  support  and  exertions^ 
it  holds  forth,  under  the  favour  of  the  Almighty,  a 
fair  promise  of  speedy  and  permanent  establishment. 

It  cannot  now  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  nu- 
merous advantages  likely  to  result  to  Society,  by 
forming  its  youthful  members  to  early  habits  of 
diligence,  regularity,  and  obedience  j — and  when  to 
these  are  added  careful  and  constant  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  sound  religion,  together  with  all 
such  other  acquirements  as  may,  with  any  proba- 
bility, be  hereafter  applied  to  useful  purposes, — 
that  system  of  education,  of  which  these  are  essen- 
tial parts,  must,  it  should  seem,  approach  as  near 
to  perfection  in  this  respect,  as  human  fallibility 
can  be  expected  to  attain. 

Such,  it  is  presumed,  is  the  system  adopted  by 
the ’supporters  of  this  Institution  j— -whose  hope, 
and  whose  purpose  is,  that  the  only  limits  to  its 
utility  shall  be,  the  want  of  proper  objects  for  its 
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application  ; — unless,  indeed,  its  efforts  should  be 
paralyzed  by  an  unexpected  deficiency  in  its  pecu- 
niary resources. 

Considering  the  comparatively  trifling  sum  which 
the  full  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  would  an- 
nually require,  it  cannot  be  thought  too  sanguine  an 
expectation,  that  the  almost  prophetic  wish  of  our 
venerable  Sovereign  may  soon  be  fulfilled : and  that, 
even  within  the  present  age,  “ every  child  of  ten 
years  old  in  the  British  European  dominions  may 
be  able  to  read  the  Bible.” 

The  most  material  obstacle  to  an  event  so  de- 
voutly to  be  wished,  is,  doubtless,  the  want  of  means 
to  defray  the  expence  of  erecting  fit  buildings  for 
School  Rooms  : — for  where  the  establishment  is  in- 
tended to  be  a large  one,  it  will  scarcely  ever  happen 
that  any,  sufficiently  capacious,  can  be  rented  or 
purchased.  In  the  present  instance,  this  obstacle 
has  not  been  disregarded — but  the  known  liberality 
of  those  who  have  the  power  of  removing  it  was  not 
forgotten  ; and  will  here  again,  it  is  confidently 
hoped,  be  bountifully  exerted. 

After  long  and  diligent  inquiry,  and  personal  in- 
spection of  every  place  that  appeared  at  all  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  it  was  found,  that  the  only  means 
of  procuring  the  accommodation  required,  must  be, 
by  erecting  an  edifice,  proportioned,  as  far  as  the 
funds  might  admit,  to  the  object  in  contemplation. 
— A large  and  convenient  piece  of  ground,  in  Pin- 
1 fold-street,  belonging  to  the  Governors  of  the  School 
1 of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  being  considered  the 
i most  eligible  situation  that  could  be  had ; the 
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Governors  were  applied  to  for  a lease  of  it,  which 
they  have  consented  to  grant  upon  very  advantageous 
terms ; and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  for 
erecting  a single  room,  calculated  to  contain  some- 
what more  than  500  boys  ; at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  raising  it,  at  some  future 
period  (if  it  should  be  required}  to  a second  floor, 
with  another  room  of  the  same  size.  Some  progress 
had  been  made  in  this  buildingj  when  it  was  sug- 
gested, and  strongly  urged  by  a great  number  of 
the  patrons  and  well-wishers  of  the  Institution,  that 
the  plan  ought  to  be  immediately  extended ; since 
by  adding  the  upper  room  at  first,  a very  consi- 
derable saving  of  expense  would  accrue : and  the 
numerous  applications  for  the  admission  of  children, 
plainly  evinced  that  it  would  be  speedily  wanted. 
The  Building  Committee,  aware  that  the  funds  of 
the  Institution,  including  both  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions, were  not  then  in  a state  to  warrant  much 
increase  of  charge  upon  them,  for  some  time  de- 
clined to  propose  any  alteration  in  the  plan  ; — but 
at  length  finding  that  many  respectable  subscribers 
had  expressed  a decided  opinion  in  favour  of  it,  a 
special  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  was 
summoned,  when  it  was  unanimously  agreed,  that 
the  alteration  ought  to  be  made,  and  the  building 
raised  to  its  present  height.  This  statement  will 
account  for  the  debt  which  has  already  been  in- 
curred, and  for  the  considerable  sums  (particularized 
under  the  head  of  “ probable  charges,”}  for  which 
the  Institution  is  responsible;  ?nd  which  will  in- 
crease the  balance  to  not  less  than  It  must 
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likewise  be  remarked,  that  the  upper  room,  before 
mentioned,  will  still  be  very  far  from  completed, 
nothing  more  being  yet  done  than  raising  the  ex- 
ternal walls,  and  laying  in  the  beams  for  the  floors. 
— To  finish  it,  will  require  a further  sum  of  up- 
wards of  besides  which,  there  ought  to  be 

(when  it  can  be  accomplished,]  a plain  moderate 
sized  house  for  the  master.  This  last,  however, 
mus/  be  postponed,  though  a sufficient  space  for 
erecting  it  has  been  reserved. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that 
there  has  been  great  reliance  on  public  liberality, 
and  that  considerable  and  successful  exertions  are 
necessary  to  place  the  finances  of  this  Institution  in 
a prosperous  state.  Many  persons,  it  is  true,  have 
declared  their  intention  of  immediately  increasing 
their  donations  and  subscriptions  ; and  they  will 
very  essentially  serve  the  important  cause  which 
they  have  espoused,  if  they  transmit  to  the  Trea- 
surer the  amount  of  their  proposed  addition.  But 
something  more  is  necessary.  Much  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  procuring  gentlemen  to  make 
the  collections  in  several  of  the  districts  ; and  some, 
it  is  feared,  have  not  yet  been  fully  canvassed.  A 
suggestion  has  been  offered,  that  if  ladies  would 
assist  in  this  department,  it  would  be  much  more 
effectually  filled  than  it  frequently  has  been  : And 
when  they  consider,  that  the  great  additional  ex- 
penses beyond  the  first  plan,  have  been  incurred 
with  a view  to  establish  a School  for  Girls,  they 
I will  be  the  more  easily  induced  to  join  cordially  in 
the  good  work,  feince  they  will  thus  render  an 
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incalculable  benefit  to  the  poor  and  uninstructed  of 
their  own  sex.  Collections  at  the  Churches  and 
Chapels  have  been  likewise  spoken  of,  but  as  yet  it 
has  not  been  deemed  adviseable  to  have  recourse  to 
them. 

After  this  detail  of  pecuniary  difficulties  and  their 
causes,  nothing  remains  to  be  stated  but  what,  it  is 
hoped,  will  afford  unmixed  pleasure.  The  Com- 
mittee, desirous  that  the  benefits  of  the  Institution 
should  begin  to  be  felt  as  early  as  possible,  engaged 
two  contiguous  rooms  in  Temple-row  ; and  having 
procured  a master  whose  qualifications  for  the  office 
they  have  hitherto  had  great  reason  to  appreciate 
very  highly,  they  opened  one  of  these  rooms  as  a 
school  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  have  admitted  239 
boys,  of  whom  upwards  of  200  are  now  daily  re- 
ceiving instructions.  For  the  progress  which  they 
have  made,  there  cannot  be  a better  voucher  than 
the  benevolent  Author  of  the  plan  himself  ; who, 
about  the  middle  of  November,  visited  Birmingham, 
and  for  a whole  week,  very  frequently  attended  the 
School,  and  examined  the  different  classes.  His  tes- 
timony of  the  state  in  w'hich  he  found  them,  and  of 
their  improvement,  even  during  his  stay,  was  most 
gratifying  ; and  to  all  who  heard  it,  must  be  a very 
powerful  stimulus  to  further  exertion.— The  new 
building,  which  has  been  most  substantially  erected, 
is  now  in  such  forwardness,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  may  be  opened  by  the  middle  of  April,  when 
between  three  and  four  hundred  more  boys  can  be 
accommodated  without  using  the  present  rooms 
yet  these  it  seems  very  desirable  still  to  retain  ; 
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since  they  would  be  exceedingly  useful  as  a school 
for  girls,  until  the  means  are  provided  of  finishing 
the  upper  room  in  Pinfold-street.— Whether  this 
can  be  effected,  must  depend  upon  an  increase  of 
donations  and  subscriptions. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  Institution  is  not 
confined  to  Birmingham  only.  * Several  children 
from  Deritend,  Bordesly,  Ashsted,  &c.  are  now  in 
the  school — and  the  latter  hamlet,  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  its  Clergy  and  Chapel  Wardens,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Archdeacon,  has  been  for- 
mally associated  with  and  become  part  of  the  general 
establishment.  , « 

Jpril  2^  j 1^1'^. 
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No.  XXIV. 

LETTER  OF  A CONVICT. 

The  Perusal  of  the  folloiving  may  lead  the  benevolent 
Mind  to  important  Considerations. 

Sir, 

I AM  on  the  point  of  leaving  England  for  Botany 
Bay,  being  convicted  of  picking  pockets.  I am  a 
very  young  lad,  and  some  people  seem  sorry  for 
me  : for  my  own  part,  I can  never  go  any  where 
to  be  worse  used  ; any  country  will  be  as  good  for 
me  as  this  which  is  called  mine. 

I was  born  in  Dyot  street.  I never  remember 
my  mother;  but  my  father’s  companions  some- 
times spoke  of  her  as  of  one  who  had  been  tran- 
sported for  passing  bad  money  ; my  father  used  to 
look  gloomy  and  sorrowful  when  she  was^  men- 
tioned, and  never  recovered  without  the  assistance 
of  a glass  of  liquor  : some  people  said  she  died  bro- 
ken-hearted in  gaol,  but  I never  heard  the  truth  of 
it.  In  our  street,  he  who  thieved  most  cleverly 
was  the  most  admired,  and  the  only  disgrace  that 
could  be  incurred  was  the  shame  of  detection.--! 
- sometimes,  at  the  end  of  it,  saw  people  ride  past  in 
fine  coaches,  and  these  I supposed  had  robbed  still 
more  successfully.  I knew  nothing,  and  was  taug 
nothing  but  to  steal ; and  I practised  my  art  wit 
an  industry  which  I thought  most  laudable.  I have 
heard  of  God,  of  hell,  and  the  devil  ; and  they  one. 
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told  me,  when  the  bell  tolled  at  St.  Giles  s,that  people 
went  there  to  pray  that  they  might  go  to  heaven  , 
but  I saw  nobody  who  seemed  to  believe  this,  and 
I thought  these  words,  like  many  others,  were  only 
useful  to  swear  by . The  only  thing  I was  taught 
to  fear  was  a thief  catcher  j and,  though  I eluded 
his  vigilance  for  some  time,  he  caught  me  at  last. 
In  prison,  the  parson  told  me  how  I ought  to  have 
been  brought  up.  He  found  that  I had  never  been 
idle,  that  I had  laboured  in  my  calling,'  that  I 
had  never  robbed  my  father,  or  cheated  my  land- 
lady, and  that  to  the  best  of  my  power  I had  done 
what  I was  told  to  do : and  yet  I was  put  into  a 
gaol,  and,  if  I had  not  been  a very  little  boy,  the 
parson  said  I should  have  been  hanged. 

There  are  some  hundred  boys  in  London  who 
are  all  living  as  I lived ; — and,  when  I was  tried,  a 
gentleman  in  a great  wig  talked  very  kindly  to  me, 
and  if  I knew  what  his  name  was  I would  send  this 
letter  to  him ; be  said  he  would  have  a school  in 
Dyot-street,  where  boys  might  be  told  what  was 
right  \ and  I think,  Sir,  before  they  are  caught  and 
hanged,  it  would  just  be  honest  to  tell  them  that 
they  are  in  danger  of  it — and  to  tell  them  what  is  - 
law,  and  what  is  society,  and  not  to  let  them  hear 
of  it  for  the  first  time  when  they  are  tried. 

I am  going,  they  say,  among  the  savages,  and  I 
never  desire  to  come  back  ; the  savages  would  have 
taken  care  of  my  education,  have  taught  me  to 
hunt  and  shoot  and  fish,  and  would  have  told  me 
how  to  be  a great  and  a good  man  — but  the 
Christians  have  not  done  so  ; and,  if  it  was  not 
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that  I am  sorry  for  my  companions  that  are  left 
behind,  and  hope  the  gentleman  in  the  large  wig 
may  see  this  letter,  I would  not  give  myself  the 
trouble  of  asking  my  fellow  prisoner  to  write  it. 

JACK  WILD. 
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Facts  respecting  the  Institution  for  Prevention  cf 

Infectious  and  Malignant  Fevers  tn  the  Metropolis. 

ist.  Infectious  and  malignant  fevers  have  not 
only  been  prevalent  and  fatal  among  the  poor  of 
the  metropolis,  but  have,  at  almost  all  periods,  in- 
sinuated their  baneful  poisons  into  the  habitations 
of  the  higher  orders. 

2d.  The  average  number  of  deaths  by  fever  in 
the  metropolis,  during  the  preceding^ century,  has 
considerably  exceeded  3000  annually. 

3d.  In  the  year  1802,  a London  House  of  Re- 
covery was  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  me' 
tropolis,  under  two  peculiar  circumstances. 

4th.  The  one  is, — that  the^admission  of  patients 
is  immediate^  and  does  not  wait  for  a formal  recom- 
mendation, or  for  the  weekly  or  other  periods  of 
the  reception  of  patients ; so  that  if  early  applica- 
tion is  made,  the  contagion  may  be  speedily  checked, 
and  the  disease  easily  cured. 

5th.  The  other, — that  the  attention  of  the  Insti- 
tution is  extended  to  the  infected  apartmentSy  so  that 
the  contagion  has  been  removed,  and  the  patients 
have  escaped  the  danger  of  fresh  infection  on  their 
return  home,  and  the  metropolis  has  been  thereby 
gradually  freed  from  febrile  infection. 

6ih.  The  comparative  mortality  from  infectious 
fever,  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  improved 
method  of  treating  it.  The  mortality  had  been  as 
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one  to  four,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  House  of 
Recovery  in  1802 ; but  has  been  reduced  to  one  in 
ELEVEN,  and  recently  to  one  in  eighteen. 

7th.  The  general  mortality  by  fever  has  also  been 
annually  and  gradually  reduced  in  an  equal  degree, 
since  the  opening  of  the  House  of  Recovery  in  1802. 
From  an  average  number  of  more  than  3000  deaths 
by  fever  in  the  metropolis,  it  is  now  not  one  fourth 
of  that  number,  notwithstanding  the  immense  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  metropolis ; the 
deaths  by  fever  in  the  preceding  year,  1813,  ap- 
pearing by  the  bills  of  mortality  to  be  only  7 14. 

'jth  Marrh,  1814. 
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Extract  from  a Letter  on  Vaccination^  from  Wil- 
liam Hussey,  M.  D.  dated  Cape  of  Good  Hope  j 
1st  September y l8l2. 

It  is  not  meant  here  to  enter  into  a full  detail  of 
every  minute  circumstance  which  took  place,  but 
only  to  mark  the  general  result  of  the  prophylactic 
powers  of  the  vaccine,  lymph,  and  the  extensive 
benefits  which  this  town  and  colony  are  now  in  the 
enjoyment  of,  from  the  unrestrained  application 
(aided  in  a most  especial  manner,  through  the 
anxious  and  paternal  solicitude  of  their  present 
ruler.  Sir  J.  F.  Cradock,  by  the  protecting  hand  of 
Government,  and  seconded  by  the  active  and  unre- 
mitting zeal  of  the  municipal  authority)  of  that 
principle  which  Dr.  Jenner  first  proclaimed  to  the 
world,  and  thereby  conferred  upon  it  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  extensive  blessings  it  was  capable 
of  receiving,  that  of  .obviating  a disease,  equally/., 
loathsome  in  its  progress,  and  destructive  inits  cha- 
racter  j the  lamentable  effects  of  which,  where  they 
do  not  extend  to  death,  are  but  too  frequently  ob- 
servable throughout  life,  in  the  excessive  violence 
committed,  both  on  the  persons  and  constitutions 
of  those  individuals  who  have  unhappily  been  thus 
exposed  to  the  severity  of  its  action. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  small-pox  could  not 
have  appeared  in  a more  aggravated  form  than  at 
the  Cape,  nor  have  been  under  circumstances  more 
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congenial  to  its  diffusion,  or  inveterate  malignity, 
since  the  class  of  society  first  exposed  to  it  was  that 
of  slaves  and  people  of  colour,  crowded  together  in 
close  and  ill-ventilated  dwellings,  and  incapable  by 
long  habit  of  being  rendered  sensible  of  any  ad- 
vantages possible  to  be  derived,  either  from  personal 
or  domestic  cleanliness.  Against  such  a combina- 
tion of  disadvantages  thus  accruing  from  causes 
equally  inevitable  and  unalterable,  in  a climate 
whose  temperature  was  also  peculiarly  conducive  to 
augment  the  evil,  the  most  active  efforts  of  wide- 
spread vaccination  were  in  a short  time  opposed 
with  success  ; whilst,  after  a most  anxious  period 
of  trial  and  exertion,  it  hath  been  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly evinced,  that  in  less  than  four  months,  by 
the  regular  and  systematic  operation  of  vaccination 
alone,  confined  only  by  the  limits  of  population, 
this  hitherto  so  much  and  so  justly  dreaded  pestilence 
hath  been  completely  subdued  and  totally  annihi- 
lated ! The  first  instance  which  occurred  in  this 
town  having  been  on  the  14th  March,  and  the  last 
on  the  4th  July  ; the  total  number  of  individuals 
afflicted  with  that  aggravated  disease,  during  the 
above  period,  were  233,  of  which  100  became  the 
immediate  sacrifices  to  it,  whilst  the  remaining  133 
were  again  restored  to  society. 

I must  not  here  omit  to  point  out  in  a particular 
manner  to  your  notice,  the  circumstance  so  pecu- 
liarly manifested  throughout  the  entire  course  of 
this  arduous  struggle,  viz.  that  not  one  single  in- 
stance hath  come  to  my  knowledge,  of  the  failure 
of  vaccination,  in  protecting  the  individual  from 
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the  contagion  of  the  small-pox,  where  the  former 
was  ascertained  to  have  taken  effect,  either  on  the 
present  occasion,  or  in  the  small  proportion  of  in- 
dividuals, which  was  with  equal  care  and  regularity 
placed  under  similar  circumstances  about  eight  years 
ago  ; thus  evincing,  in  the  most  decisive  and  incon- 
testible  manner,  its  salutary  and  all-powerful  in- 
fluence in  subduing  even  the  very  existence  of  the 
most  active,  inveterate,  and  malignant  confluent 
small-pox,  under  even  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  and  at  the  same  time  of  protecting 
society  at  large  from  all  the  various  evils  with  which 
that  disease  is  ever  fraught. 

Four  hundred  Negroes  from  Mosambique  were, 
on  the  1st  of  March  last,  landed  at  Cape  Town  ; 
one  of  whom,  a woman,  was  on  the  5th  succeeding 
day  reported,  as  being  afflicted  with  the  confluent 
small  pox  in  its  most  virulent  form.  This  female 
was  at  that  period  inhabiting  a large  room,  in  com- 
mon with  near  200  more  of  her  companions,  un- 
separated either  by  day  or  by  night.  On  such  report 
being  made,  the  whole  of  these  unfortunate  victims 
of  avarice  and  cupidity  were  immediately  subjected 
to  vaccination,  and  on  the  following  day  removed* 
to  a small  island,  a little  distance  from  this  town 
(Paarden  Island).  A few  days  after  this,  the  woman 
fell  a sacrifice  to  the  most  aggravated  character  of 
that  dreadful  disease ; of  the  aggregate  number  of 
Negroes,  y8  individuals  received  the  vaccine  im- 
pression, and  underwent  its  regular  course  of  action  ; 
from  these  subjects  the  remaining  portion  were  re- 
vaccinated  ; they  remained  on  the  island  50  days. 
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during  •which  no  further  case  of  small-pox  made  its 
appearance ; although  they  had  thus  been  pre- 
viously exposed  to  the  whole  strength  of  the  conta- 
gious atmosphere,  which  they  had  inhabited  in 
common  with  the  diseased  individual,  yet  not  a 
single  instance  hath  subsequently  occurred,  wherein 
any  of  this  large  proportion  of  persons  became 
subject  to  the  small  pox. 

Sept.  I,  1812. 
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No.  XXVII. 

Medical  Cautions  recommended  by  the  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  Bath  Hospital,  to  those  who  have 
received  Benefit  by  the  Use  of  the  Bath  Waters,  in 
Cases  where  the^  Poison  of  Lead  is  concerned,  as 
Plumbers,  Glaziers,  Painters,  and  other  Artificers, 
1^0  work  in  T ^ades  which  expose  them  to  similar 
Hazards,  from  the  same  Cause  ; to  be  observed  by 
them  at  their  return  to  the  exercise  of  their  former 
Uccupation. 

I.  To  mainlain  the  strictest  temperance,  particu. 
larly  respect, ng  distilled  spirits,  which  had  better  ' 
be  altogether  forborn. 

2.  To  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  cleanliness  ■ 
and  never  when  it  can  be  avoided,  to  daub  thei; 

ands  wtth  paint ; and  particularly  never  to  eat 
the.r  meals,  or  go  to  rest,  without  washing  their 

hands  and  face  with  soap,  perfectly  clean. 

3-  ot  to  eat  or  drink  in  the  room  or  place 

where, „ they  work  ; and  much  less  to  suffer  an' 

r Jspt::v:im:ti;r;f:^v- " 

pamting,  or  where  colour  stands;  and  not^^I^k 
on  an  empty  stomach.  ^ 

in  frocks  of  ticking  wM  I " 

washed,  and  convenient, y'laid'Tsic,;, 
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workmen  go  to  their  meals,  and  again  put  on  when- 
they  resume  their  work. 

5.  Every  business  which  can,  in  these  branches, 
should  be  performed  with  gloves  on  their  hands ; 
and  woollen  or  worsted  gloves  are  recommended, 
as  they  may  be  often  washed^  as  they  should  be 
after  being  soiled  with  paint,  or  even  by  much 
rubbing  against  the  metal. 

6.  Caution  is  necessary  in  mixing,  or  even  in 
unpacking,  the  dry  colours,  that  the  fine  powder 
do  not  get  into  their  mouths,  or  be  drawn  in  by  the 
breath.  A crape  covering  over  the  face  might  be 
of  service  j but  care  should  be  taken  to  turn 
always  the  same  side  of  the  crape  towards  the  face, 
and  to  clean  or  wash  it  frequently. 

7.  All  artificers  should  avoid  touching  lead,  when 
hot;  and  this  caution  is  especially  necessary  for 
printers  or  compositors,  who  have  often  lost  the  use 
of  their  limbs  by  handling  the  types,  when  drying 
by  the  fire,  after  being  washed. 

8.  Glaziers’  putty  should  never  be  made  or 
moulded  by  the  hand.  An  iron  pestle  and  mortar 
would  work  the  ingredients  together,  at  least  equally 

well,  and  without  hazard. 

9.  If  any  person,  in  any  of  the  above  employ- 
ments, should  feel  pain  in  the  bowels,  with  costive- 
ness, they  should  immediately  take  twenty  drops  ot 
laudanum,  and  when  the  pain  is  abated,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  castor  oil,  or  an  ounce  of  the  bitter 
purging  salt,  dissolved  in  warm  chamomile  tea. 
If  this  does  not  succeed,  a pint,  or  two  pints,  0 
warm  soap  suds  should  be  thrown  up  as  a clyster. 
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10.  As  a preventative,  two  or  three  tea-spoon- 
fuls of  salad  oil,  taken  in  a small  cup  of  gruel,  is 
likely  to  be  of  service,  if  taken  daily,  and  steadily 
pursued. 

' jlpril  18,  1813. 
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No.  XXVIII. 

Address  in  behalf  of  St.  Giles’s  Catholic  Schools  for 
the  Instruction  of  poor  Irish  Children. 

The  neglected  condition  of  the  poor  Irish  children, 
of  both  sexes,  in  the  metropolis  of  this  United 
Kingdom,  demands  the  sympathy  and  compassion 
of  all  His  Majesty’s  subjects.  On  the  27th  of  June 
1813,  a large  school-room  was  opened  for  their 
instruction,  under  the  superintendance  of  Thomas 
Augustine  Finigan  and  his  wife,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  natives  of  Ireland:  the  condition  on  which 
the  Subscribers  agreed  to  support  this  Institution 
was,  that  no  other  books  whatever  shall  be  used  for 
reading,  besides  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  spel- 
ling-book ; the  children  being  also  at  full  liberty 
to  attend  what  place  of  Divine  Worship  their 
parents  prefer. 

The  Subscribers  at  first  contemplated  a Sunday 
School  only  ; with,  perhaps,  an  Evening  School 
on  the  week-days  : but  the  children,  sent  by  their 
parents,  were  so  eager  to  receive  instructions,  that 
the  room  was  completely  filled  every  day,  frotii 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  nighu 
Above  two  hundred  scholars  have  been  alrea  y 
admitted ; and  their  number  would  be  increased  to 
four  hundred,  if  the  resources  of  this  establishmen 
■were  adequate  to  the  expenditure.  St.  1 
Catholic  Schools,  founded  on  the  above  pnnci^pie, 
have  now  been  tried  with  the  most  bcneficia 
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results  ; and  it  is  hoped j therefore,  they  will  here- 
after secure  the  cordial  patronage  and  co-operation 
of  all  the  friends  of  humanity  and  true  religion. 

The  Committee  'have  the  satisfaction  to  report, 
that  a very  observable  amendment  has  taken  place 
in  the  morals  of  these  destitute  and  ignorant 
children  ; and  that  they  not  only  make  a consider- 
able progress  in  reading,  and  writing,  &c.  but 
likewise  commit  to  memory  several  portions,  or 
even  whole  chapters,  of  the  Scriptures.  The  good 
effects  of  these  religious  instructions  are  also 
witnessed  among  the  parents  ; some  of  whom  take 
pleasure  in  hearing  the  Sacred  Volume  perused  by 
the  children  at  home : so  that  there  are  many 
families  now  in  St.  Giles' Sy  where  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  read  to  them  by  the  children  with  serious 
attention,  who,  formerly,  would  not  have  admitted 
it  within  their  doors.  Indeed,  about  thirty  families 
have  lately  subscribed  to  a fund,  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Bible  for  themselves  ! 

Such  beneficial  consequences  encourage  the 
Committee  to  believe,  that  means  will  not  be 
wanting  to  support  these  Schools,  and  defray  the 
increasing  expenses  ; which  are  too  great  to  be 
continued,  without  further  aid.  The  new  School- 
rooms fin  George  street)  have  been  commodiously 
fitted  up,  and  the  girls  separated  from  the  boys, 
at  an  heavy  expense  to  the  Committee  ; who  have, 
likewise,  the  rent,  master’s  salary,  price  of  furni- 
ture, stationery,  and  other  pecuniary  expenses,  to 
discharge : and  they  are  at  present  not  only  with 
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out  any  permanent  funds,  but  a considerable  sum 
is  due  to  their  Treasurers. 

Should  the  benevolence  of  the  British  public 
afford  them  sufficient  funds,  the  Committee  intend 
also  to  establish  similar  schools  in  other  parts  of 
the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  where  many  of  the 
poor  Irish  Catholics  reside. 

N.  B.  Donations  and  annual  subscriptions  will 
be  received  by  the  Joint-Treasurers,  Sir  Digby 
Mackworth,  Bart,  at  his  Banking-house,  No. 
189,  Fleet-itreet ; and  by  Thomas  Clark,  Esq. 
No.  r.  Bury-pJace  Blaomshury -square,  or  No.  4.4, 
Skinner-street ; of  whom  the  names  of  the  present 
Subscribers,  and  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained. 

’January  1814. 
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